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PREFACE 


This book was written as the result of a discussion with Dr. 
P. K. Richtmyer regarding the need for collecting certain infor¬ 
mation pertaining to radiant energy and methods of measuring it. 
As a result of this discussion, a committee of the Division of 
Physical Science of the National Research Council was appointed 
by Dr. Richtmyer, who was then Chairman of the Division, to 
look into the feasibility of such an undertaking. This committee 
was made up as follows: 

Dr. Arthur C. Hardy, Professor of Physics, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Herbert E. Ives, Research Physicist, 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York City. 

Dr. William E. Forsythe, Physicist, 

Incandescent Lamp Department, General 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

After discussing the matter, the committee prepared an outline 
of what they thought such a book should contain and then decided 
that in order that the book might be more representative of the 
judgment of the authors in this field, men of wide experience, in 
different positions of the field should be asked to write the various 
parts. The following is a list of the names of the men who 
participated in the preparation of this book and the subject of 
the part or parts they have written. 

1. Charles G. Abbot, D.Sc., Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. Chris¬ 
tiansen Filters, The Sun as a Source of Radiation, Spectral Radiant Intensity 
of Heavenly Bodies. 

2. Elliot Q. Adams, Ph.D., Physical Chemist, Incandescent Lamp 
Department, General Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Prism Mate¬ 
rials, Analysis of Radiation by Selective Reflection. 

3. Loyal B. Aldrich, A.M., Assistant Director of Astrophysical Observar 
tory, Smithsonian Institution. The Wadsworth Mounting for a Constant- 
deviation Spectrometer, The Bolometer, The Solar Constant. 
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4. Ernest F. Barker, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, University of Michi¬ 
gan. Instruments for Infrared Spectroracjiometry. 

5. Bentley T. Barnes, Ph.D., Physicist, Incandescent Lamp Department, 
General Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The Spectrometer as an 
Optical IrLstmment, Selective Receivers and Filters, Double Mono¬ 
chromators. 

6. William W. Coblentz, Ph.D., Chief of Radiometry Section, National 
Bureau of Standards. Thermopile Construction and Use. 

7. Paul H. Dike, Ph.D., Chief of Physics Division, Leeds & Northrup 
Company. Galvanometers. 

8. Gustave Fassin, Ph.D., Physicist, Bausch &Loinb Optical Company. 
Spectrometer and Spectrograph Slits. 

9. William E. Forsythe, Ph.D., Physicist, Incandescent Lamp Depart¬ 
ment, General Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Fundamental Concepts 
and Radiation Laws, Optical and Radiation Pyrometry, Photometry, The 
Luminosity of Radiant Energy. 

10. Kasson S. Gibson, Ph.D., Chief, Colorimetry Section, National Bur¬ 
eau of Standards. Spectrophotometry. 

11. George R. Harrison, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology- Densitometers and Micro photometers. 

12. Herbert E. Ives, Sc.D., Physicist, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Photometry, 

13. Loyd A. Jones, Sc.D., Physicist, Kodak Research Laboratories. 
Photographic Methods of Measuring Radiant Energy. 

14. Lewis R. Roller, Ph.D., Research Physicist, General Electric Com¬ 
pany, Schenectady, N.Y. The Measurement of Spectral Radiation by 
Means of the Photoelectric Tube. 

15. Henry F. Kurtz, B.S., Physicist, Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 
The Spectrometer. 

16. A. Herman Pfund, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Johns Hopkins 
University. Blackening Radiation Receivers, Amplifying Galvanometer 
Deflections. 

17. Bartholomew J. Spence, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Northwestern 
University. The Vane Radiometer, The Radiomicroincter. 

18. Donald C. Stockbarger, Sc.D., Associate Professor of Physics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Filter Radiometry. 

19. A. Hadley Taylor, B.S. in E.E., Physicist, Lighting Research Labora¬ 
tory, General Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. A Photoelectric Tube 
Galvanometer Amplifier. 

20. Willibald Weniger, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Oregon State Agri¬ 
cultural College, Corvallis, Ore. Slit-width Correction. 

21. Archie G. Worthing, Ph.D., Professor of Physic-s, University of 
Kttsburgh. Sources of Radiation. 

After the material was collected, some of the manuscripts 
were considered to be too long and were shortened. Again, some 
of the authors did not discuss certain points that the editor 
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thought should be discussed. Such material has been added, 
either by the author at the request of the editor, or by the editor. 
There was some overlapping of the material presented by the 
different authors and wherever possible such duplicated sections 
have been combined and placed where they seemed to belong. 

The name of the author follows each chapter heading where 
the author wrote the entire chapter; or each section heading 
whore an author has written but a part of the chapter. How¬ 
ever, no attempt has been made to indicate the writer of either 
the various paragraphs that have been transferred from one part 
of the book to another, or the parts added by the editor. 

The material prepared naturally divides itself into five parts: 
fundamental concepts and the laws of radiation, sources of 
radiation, the analysis of the radiation, the different methods 
used for measuring radiation, and finally a consideration of some 
special problems in radiant-energy measurements. 

Several questions are considered such as just what do the 
different radiation laws represent, just what results do they give, 
how should radiant energy be specified, what sources should be 
used for different purposes, and what method of analysis should 
be used for a particular purpose. 

In general, the nomenclature and standards adopted by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society have been followed. A num¬ 
ber of the workers in the field of radiant-energy measurements 
met at Washington, D.C., on April 29, 1936, and discussed terms 
to use. A report of their discussion was published in the August, 
1936, issue of the Review of Scientific Instruments. The terms 
and symbols adopted by that group have been used in the book. 

In Chapter VIII, Dr. L. A. Jones has used the nomenclature 
and symbols of photography, which differ somewhat from the 
Illuminating Engineering Society symbols and nomenclature. 

An extended list of references is given at the end of each chap¬ 
ter. These references are to books on the subject and to articles 
published in the technical magazines that deal with the various 
phases of the work. Some of the illustrations have been copied 
from papers which have appeared in the different scientific 
magazines. Reference has been given to the source of each 
illustration and the editor and contributors want to express their 
appreciation for the privilege of reproducing these figures in 
this book. 
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The Division of Physical Science of the National Research 
Council has assumed the responsibility of having this book pub¬ 
lished and has taken care of certain of the expenses incidental 
to the work of the committee and to the preparation of the manu¬ 
scripts. The committee wishes to express its appreciation for 
this help and its obligation to the authors for their time and for 
the care they have given to the preparation of their manuscripts; 
and the committee is especially gratefiil for the patience the 
authors have displayed in making the different changes and addi¬ 
tions when requested to do so. Without the cooperation of the 
different contributors and the help of the Division of Physical 
Science of the National Research Council, this book could not 
have been prepared and published. Also, thanks are due to 
Dr. F. K. Richtmyer, who read and constructively criticized 
practically all of the manuscripts before they were submitted to 
the publisher. Dr. E. Q. Adams, Dr. B. T. Barnes, and Miss 
M. A. Easley, colleagues of the editor, have been a great help, 
not only in the preparation of certain parts of the book, but also 
in the editing and arranging of the different manuscripts and in 
preparing the index which appears at the end of the book. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
A'prily 1937. 


W. E. Foksythe. 
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MEASUEEMENT OF 
RADIANT ENERGY 


CHAPTER I 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS AND RADIATION LAWS 

W, E. Foksythe* 

Radiation is the transfer of energy by either emitted waves 
or particles, e,g., a, and y rays from radioactive substances, 
cosmic rays, xrays, sound, and radiant heat. Radiant energy 
is the type of energy which travels in the form of electromagnetic 
waves. Since the discussion in this book is limited almost 
entirely to radiant energy, the word radiation, unless otherwise 
indicated, will be understood to refer to this type, which starts 
from some material substance excited by heat, electrical dis¬ 
charge, or other means, and ends when it is finally absorbed by 
some material substance. 

No definite statement can be made concerning the first attempt 
to measure the total radiation from a source. Spectral radiation 
measurements were begun sometime in the 150-year interval 
between Newton, who, about 1665, showed that radiation from 
the sun could be separated into a spectrum, and Herschel, who 
found that there was considerable energy beyond the limits of 
the red end of the visible spectrum. The measurement of radia¬ 
tion is one of the tasks of the physicist that has many pitfalls. 
Some of these can be avoided and the difiSculty of making accurate 
radiation measurements can be greatly reduced if certain precau¬ 
tions are taken. Methods of avoiding some of the pitfalls, of 
overcoming some of the difiiculties, and of increasing the accuracy 
of radiation measurements will be outlined in this book. 

Whenever electromagnetic waves fall upon any material sub¬ 
stance, they are in general, partly reflected, partly transmitted, 

* Physicist, Incandescent Lamp Department, General Electric Company. 
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FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS AND LAWS [Chap. I 


and partly absorbed. The part that is absorbed either makes 
some more or less permanent change in the structure of the 
absorbing substance or is transformed into heat, warming the 
absorber. As will be more fully described later, methods have 
been devised for the construction of receivers that are very effi¬ 
cient in absorbing radiation. Some of the better receivers 
absorb and convert into heat between 99 and 100 per cent of the 
radiation that falls upon them, and are so built that very accurate 
measurements can be made of the resultant change in their 
temperature and this change of temperature used as a measure 
of the amount of radiant energy falling upon the receiver. 

S 5 mbols, In the physics of radiation certain terms and 
symbols are employed which it would be well for all writers to 
use in the same sense. The Illuminating Engineering Society^ 
has published a list of definitions of terms used in illuminating 
engineering. It is intended in this book to follow as far as prac¬ 
ticable the terms defined and symbols given in that report. In 
Table 1 are given some symbols, the quantity to which each refers, 
the name and value of the term used. Many of these have been 
taken from the table in the report of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society. 

Radiation laws of the blackbody: 

Stefan-Boltzmann law for total radiation: 


W = <rT^ 

Planck radiation law for spectral radiation: 

( 1 ) 

r AciX-‘ 

c. 

- 1 

(2) 

Wien displacement law: 


J^ = Aci\-^F{\T) 

(3) 

Wien radiation law:* 


J\ = Aci\“®e 

(4) 


* The Wien law gives results that are accurate to better than, one per 
cent for values of \T less than 0.3 cm deg. To attain this same accuracy 
with the Rayleigh-Jeans law \T must exceed 77 cm deg. 
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Table 1 


Sym¬ 

bol 


Quantity 


Name of unit 


Abbreviation, 
aize of unit, etc. 


1 

A 

2 

A 

3 

4 

(BoriVt 

5 

b 

6 

bi 

«C 

7 

c 

8 

Cl 

9 

C2 

10 

d 

11 

E 

12 

Sor//^ 

13 

e 

14 

e 

16 

et 

16 


17 

F 

18 


19 

h 

20 

I 

21 

J 

22 


23 


24 

“K 

26 

k 

26 

lu 

27 

mu 

28 

n 

29 

30 

31 

T 

t 

32 

U 

33 

u 

34 

V 

35 

W 

36 

^X 

37 

w 

38 

a 

39 

A 

40 

e 

41 

K 

42 

X 

43 

ft 

44 

V 

46 

TT 

46 

P 

47 

s 

48 

or 

49 

T 

60 

orP^ 

61 

<t> 

62 

CO 


Area. 

Brightness. 

Steradiancys, . 

Wien displacement con¬ 
stants. 


(Temperature). 

Velocity of light.. . 

First radiation constant.. . 
Second radiation constant. . 
Differential operator 
Illumination. 

Irradiancy®.;. 

Base of natural logs. 

Charge of electron.. 

Total emissivitjr. 

spectral emissivity. 

Luminous flux. 

temperature). 

Planck quantum. 

Luminous intensity. 

Radiant intensity 
Spectral radiant intensity. 

Spectral luminosity. 

(Absolute temp.). 

Boltzmann constant. 

^juminous flux). 

(Length). 

Index of refraction. 

Integral. 

Temperature. 

Time. 

Radiant energy. 

Radiant-energy density... 

Volume. 

Radiant flux per unit area, 

radiancy^. 

Spectral radiant flux per 
unit area, spectral radi¬ 
ance* . 

(Power). 

Absorptance. 

Difference. 

Angle from normal. 

Extinction coefficient. 

Wavelength. 

(Length). 

Froguency. 

Ratio of circumference of 

circle to diameter. 

Reflectivity. 

Summation. 

Stefau-Boltzmann constant 

Transmittance.,. 

Radiant flux. 

Azimuth angle. 

Solid angle. 


square centimeter 
angstrom unit 
candle/cm*, lambert 
watt/(cm* steradian) 


degree centigrade 


phot., foot-candle, lux 

watt/cm* 
a numeric 


a numeric 
a numeric 

lumen 

degree Fahrenheit 


candle 

watt/steradian 
watt/(steradian cm) 

lumen/watt 
degree Kelvin 


lumen 
millimicron 
a numeric 
operator 

degree Kelvin, etc. 

second, etc. 

erg 

crg/(cm*, etc. 
cubic centimeter 

watt/cm* 


watt/(cm* unit of wave- 
len^n) 
watt 

a numeric 
operator 
degree, radian 
a numeric 
cin, etc.t 
micron 

reciprocal second 

a numeric 
a numeric 
operator 


a numeric 

watt 

degree 

steradian 


cm* 

10“8 cm 

candle/cm*, lumen/cm* 


0.2884 cm deg. 

1.300 X 10-11 
watt/(cm* deg.*) 

2.99776 X 1010 cm/sec. 
1.177 X 10-1* w cm** 
1.4320 cm deg. 

ph, ft.-c., Ix (or me.) 
2.718+ 

4.8029 X 10-10 e.s.u. 


lu 

degrees centigrade 
6.6608 X 10-27 erg sec. 
candle 


1.371 X 10-« erg/deg. 
10-* mm 


®K, ®F, 

sec., mm., hr., 


cm* 


deg., rad. 


0.001 mm 
1/sec. 

3.1416- 


5.736 X 10-1* w/ 
(cm* deg.<) 


w 

o 


* This value of the constant gives the normal intensity—that is, the energy per second 
for the wavelength and wavelength interval considered^ per centimeter squared per unit 
solid angle around the normal. (All dimensions in centimeters.) 

The numerical value of all constants are taken from summaries prepared by _ Prof. 
Birgo.i* All radiation constants as given are based upon degrees Kelvin. The abbreviation 
deg. unless otherwise noted refers to degrees Kelvin. 
j See Table 2. 

t These English letters are to be suggested for these terms in the report of the Color Com¬ 
mittee of the Optical Society of America. 
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Rayleigh-Jeans radiation law: 

A - AcX->(^) (6) 

Principal corollaries of Wien displacement law:"^ 

\mT - 6 ( 6 ) 

Jm - AT%x (7) 

Definitions. There are some terms that are used in this field 
that should be specifically defined: Radiant energy (U) is energy 
traveling in the form of electromagnetic waves. Radiant flux, 
sometimes called radiance^ (<i> = dU/dt), is the time rate of flow 
of radiant energy. 

Radiant-energy density {u “ dTJfdV) is the radiant energy per 
unit volume. This can be calculated from the radiant intensity, 
the distance from the source, and the velocity of light. Radiant 
sometimes called steradiance^ (/ = d^>/dw), is the energy 
falling in unit time upon the area subtended by unit solid angle 
about the direction considered at any distance from the source. 
Radiant-flux density, sometimes called radiancy^ {W = d^fdA), 
is the radiant energy that falls upon, or passes through, a unit 
area in unit time. The radiation from a source is often specified 
by giving for a specified distance from the source the radiant- 
flux density. This quantity is the solid-angular integral of the 
radiant intensity for the solid angle that this unit area subtends. 
This follows directly from the inverse-square law, since the solid 
angle subtended by the unit area varies inversely as the square of 
the distance, and the intercepted flux likewise varies inversely 
as the square of the distance. 

Steradiancy^ ((B = dW/dca) is the radiant flux per unit solid 
angle per square centimeter of the source. J 

* These laws show how the maxunum. intensity and the wavelength 
at which it occurs are related, and how the maxiinum intensity shifts with 
the temperature. 

t This and the following definitions apply only to a unifornoL point source. 
If they are extended to larger sources or to sources variable in time or direc¬ 
tion, the element of space, time, etc., must be taken small. 

X For a blackbody the radiant fiux in an actual unit solid angle, one 
steradian, around the normal is 0.92 /o where /o is the normal intensity. 
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^ For a blackbody of area A, several of these quantities are con¬ 
nected by the following equation: 

df/xdX = = AWydUt = xJxdXdf = (8) 

e^- 1 

BLACKBODY 

The standard for all radiators is the blackbody, which is very 
simply defined as a body that absorbs all the radiation which 
falls upon it, i.e., it neither reflects nor transmits any of the 
incident radiation. It can be shown® that such a body will 
radiate more energy for any and all wavelength intervals than 
any other body of the same temperature and area provided the 
radiation is due to the temperature alone. From this definition, 
using thermodynamic reasoning and certain very plausible 
assumptions, it can be shown that such a body will radiate an 
amount of energy that depends upon the temperature alone and 
also that the radiated energy is distributed among different wave¬ 
length intervals according to a definite law. 

Blackbody Laws.** Thus, there are two fundamental laws 
which show how the blackbody radiates its energy. The first, 
which is called the Stefan-Boltzmann law, tells how the total 
radiant flux from a unit area of a blackbody varies with the 
temperature. 

Stefan-Boltzmann Law: 

W = (1) 

(T is a constant which will be discussed later. The other law 
shows how the radiant flux is distributed among the different 
wavelength intervals. It required three attempts to obtain 
what is now regarded as the proper form of this law. Wien^s 
first attempt gave his displacement law which shows the form 
of the equation. 

Wien Displacement Law:^ 


/x = Ac{k-^F(\T) 

(3) 

The principal corollaries of this law are 


x„r = b 

(6) 

Jm T 

AT^ = 

(7) 
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which show how the maximum intensity of the radiation and the 
wavelength at which it occurs are related to the temperature. 
\m. is the wavelength of maximum intensity Jm] and 6 and bi 
are constants. Wien then attempted to find the form of the 
F(\T) with the final results: 

Wien Radiation Law:^ 

= AciX-®e"^ (4) 

This law fitted the experimental facts for short wavelengths and 
low temperatures but did not fit for long wavelengths and high 
temperatures (Fig. 1), i.e., for large values of XT. For X expressed 
in centimeters and T in degrees Kelvin, this equation gives 
results that are accurate to within 1 per cent, if the value of XT 
does not exceed 0.3 cm deg. 

A formula developed by Rayleigh and Jeans was found satis¬ 
factory for long wavelengths and high temperatures, but did not 
hold at all for short wavelengths, 

Rayleigh-Jeans Radiation Law:*^ 

= AcX-^T (5) 

This law gives results that are accurate to within 1 per cent only 
if the product XT is greater than 77 cm deg. 

Planck next attacked the problem and by the introduction of 
the quantum hypothesis developed his well-known law. 

Planck Radiation Law:^ 

/x = C2) 

1 

This law has been found to fit the experimental data well within 
the experimental error (Fig. 1). The Wien equation is generally 
used in calculation within the visible spectrum (optical pyrome- 
try), since within this range sufihciently accurate results are 
obtained. 

The Stefan-Boltzmann law and the Wien displacement law are 
derivable by the thermodynamic reasoning based upon the 
Carnot cycle with radiation as the working substance. Since 
Kelvin in his derivation of the thermodynamic temperature 
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scale showed that the scale is independent of the working sub¬ 
stance, the scale given by the perfect-gas thermometer and either 
of these radiation laws must be identical. Considered in this 
light, either of these laws may be taken as theoretically exact, 
and used as a measure of the temperature in determinations of 
the relative radiant intensity of a blackbody. 

There are two conditions that the Planck radiation law must 
fulfill. It must give the Stefan-Boltzmann law by integration 



LOGARITHM WAVE LENGTH IN /I X TEMPERATURE IN DEGREES K 


Fia. 1.—Exporimental tests of Planck's radiation law. x, Coblentz’s points; 
0 , data by Rubons and Michel (only about half of their points shown). For 
comparison the variations of the Wien law and also of the Rayleigh-Jeans law 
from the Planck law are shown. 

from X = 0 to X = oo and it must satisfy all the requirements of 
the Wien displacement law. If it had not fulfilled these condi¬ 
tions, it probably would never have been published. This law 
has been tested by measurements, on experimental blackbodies, 
of the intensity of the radiation for a wide range of temperatures 
(300°K to 1700°K) and a wide range of wavelengths (0.5/x to 
52^1). These various tests® show that the law represents the 
experimental facts to a very high accuracy. The better experi¬ 
mental values agree with the calculated values practically within 
± 1 per cent, and show no definite trend one way or the other. 
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The data plotted in Fig. 1 show the extent of the recorded tests 
of the spectral radiation laws in terms of the product XT. For 
reference, the variation of the Wien and the Rayleigh-Jeans laws 
from the Planck law has been plotted. This shows that there has 
been no. test in the range of the agreement between the Planck 
and the Rayleigh-Jeans laws. Also there have been no direct 
tests known to the author that show the validity of the Planck 
law for small values of \T (less than 1,000m deg.). 

The relative spectral intensity of the radiation for various 
temperatures and for various wavelength intervals, obtained by 



Fig. 2. —Percentage of radiant energy emitted in spectral region between 
wavelengths zero and X in angstroms as shown for a blackbody at the various 
temperatures shown. 

calculation using Planck’s equation, has been published in the 
Miscellaneous Papers of the Bureau of Standards.^” These data 
are very valuable -when one has occasion to calculate a blackbody 
distribution for almost any temperature. Holladay, by express¬ 
ing the integral of the Planck equation showing the amount of 
energy from X = 0 to any value of X, as a function of XT’, has 
developed a method of calculating the percentage of energy 
radiated by a blackbody at any temperature for wavelengths 
shorter than any selected value or by taking differences for any 
selected wavelengths interval. Figure 2 taken from the same 
paperi'- gives curves for obtaining the percentage of the radiation 
shorter than a selected wavelength for a range of temperatures. 
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Expanding the exponential part of the Planck equation into 
series and evaluating these series for small and for large values of 
the product \T gives the Wien law for small values of \T and the 
Rayleigh-Jeans law for large values. If the laws are written in 
the forms that thus result, it is easy to calculate relative values for 
the three radiation laws. 

Planck: 


( 2 ) 

- 1 

Wien: 

= (4) 

eXT 

Rayleigh-Jeans: 

Jx“C:X-'4- (5) 

\f 


A table of exponential functions will show readily for what 
value of c%/\T^ ^.e., for the product XT, either the Wien or the 
Rayleigh-Jeans law gives results that agree with the Planck 
law to within 1 per cent. 

It is tedious to calculate intensities from the Planck equation. 
A simple method is to calculate the value of the ratio of the Planck 
to the Wien law for a series of values of the variable xr, and from 
such values obtain factors to correct results obtained from the 
Wien equation, which is much easier to handle. 


(Jx)t. 


C2 



C2 



1 


(9) 


The ratio of intensities for the Planck and the Wien equations 
obtained by calculation from this relation is shown in Table 2 
for a range of values of XT'. 

In Table 3 and Fig. 3 are shown values of the specific spectral 
radiant intensities calculated by using the Planck, Wien, and 
Rayleigh-Jeans equations for different temperatures and different 
wavelengths. This shows that the Rayleigh-Jeans law does not 
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Table 2. Ratio of Values of Planck to Wien Law for a Number of 


\T{n°K) 

2 , 000 . 

2,500. 

3,000. 

4,000. 

5,000. 


Values of \T 

{Jx)p/iJx)w 

... 1.0008 

. 1.0033 

. 1.0085 

. 1.0287 

. 1.0604 


give accurate results except for extreme temperatures or wave¬ 
lengths almost entirely outside of any practical limits. 



Fig. 3.— Comparison of values calculated from Planck, Wien, and Rayleigh-Jeans 
for a temperature of 2600°K and for various wavelengths. 


Table 3. Spectral Steradianct as Calculated by the Wien, Planck 
AND Rayleigh-Jeans Laws for Various Values of X and T 
(X IN JLI, « IN' StERADIANS, 0 IN WaTTS, dk = O.lju) 


Wavelength 

2(x 

6m 

2m 

20m 

154m 

200m 

T . 

1600°K 

1600 

1 5000 

5000 

5000 

5000 

XT (cm deg.) 

0.32 

0.96 

1 

10 

77 

100 

Planck. 

4.24X10-1 

4.40X10-“ 

X 

o 

+ 

2.390X10-3 

7.24X10-7 

2.549X10-7 

Wien. 

Rayleigh- 

4.20 

3.42 

0.879 

0.319 

0.133 

0.0364 

Jeans ... . 

82.4 

10.16 

2.569 

2.569 

7.31 

2.669 


As the Planck equation is written, it gives spectral intensities 
for unit area for different temperatures as shown in Fig. 4. It 
may be necessary at times to find the spectral radiant intensity 
of a blackbody at different temperatures for a definite wattage 
output, i.e.j for equal areas under the curves of spectral intensity 
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against wavelength. Since the total radiant flux of a blackbody 
at a definite temperature T is given by a A the Planck equation 
for any temperature T will give the spectral intensities for a defi¬ 
nite flux ^ if it is multiplied by ^{(tAT^)~‘'^ (Fig. 5). 

Lambert Cosine Law.^^ An adequate discussion of the con¬ 
stants of the above equations requires the introduction of the 



Fiq. 4.—Spectral distribution of the radiation from a blackbody of unit area as 
given by Planck’s equation for the following temperatures. 

B = ISOO^K 
C = 2150°K 
X) - 2500°K 
E = 2970°K 
F = 3300°K 
G = 3655“K 

Lambert cosine law of radiation. This law states that the bright¬ 
ness of a blackbody is independent of the direction from which 
it is observed. This theorem is generalized in the statement 
that the radiation from a blackbody for all wavelength intervals 
varies as the cosine of the angle of emission. 

Radiation Constants.^* The constant <t, of the Stefan-Boltz- 
mann law, has been found to have a value of 
5.735 X 10-12 watt/cm2 deg.^ 
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The use of this value of a in the Stefan-Boltzmann equation will 
give the total energy radiated per second toward one side (i.e., 
per solid angle 2t) for a blackbody 1 cm^ in area for the absolute 
temperature T expressed in degrees Kelvin. The normal inten¬ 
sity i,e.f the intensity perpendicular to the blackbody per unit 
solid angle, is given by dividing this value by x. (The constant x 



by Planck’s equation for various temperatures. The wattage output in this case 
was kept constant and equal to that from a blackbody of unit area at tempera¬ 
ture 3300°K. 


mperature, 

Area, cm* 

A = 1000 

118.6 

B » 1500 

23.4 

C = 2160 

6.65 

D =» 2600 

3.04 

E - 2970 

1.62 

F » 3300 

1.00 

G = 3666 

0.66 


is obtained by integrating the Lambert cosine law.*^^) The con¬ 
stant, C 2 , of the Wien-Planck equation as measured has the value 
14,320ai deg. and ci has the value 1.177 X 10”^^ watts cm^ per 
unit solid angle. 

The use of the constant <r or C 2 as given follows directly and 
causes but little trouble. The only care needed is to express 
C 2 in the units of the wavelengths times the absolute temperature 

* This is for a plane blackbody, for a spherical blackbody, the constant of 
integration is equal to the solid angle, the total radiation to one side (solid 
angle 2t) is 27 r/o where Jo is the normal intensity. 
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used. The value of Ci given, presupposes, however, that all 
lengths are in centimeters, a condition almost never met in prac¬ 
tice. For the general case ci may be written in symbolic form 
as follows; 


Cl 


const. X 


(wavelength)^ power 
area X wavelength interval 


( 10 ) 


where the value of the constant depends upon the solid angle 
considered as well as the other units, for example, for spectral 
radiation to one side (solid angle 27r and Lambert's cosine law) 
of a blackbody 1 cm in area for the wavelength expressed 
in microns and the wavelength interval equal to O.I/a 
( c 2 — 14,320At deg.) 


Cl = 3.697 X 10+3 


fji^ X watts 
cm^ X O.Iac 


( 11 ) 


For the wavelength expressed in angstroms, d\ = lOOA and 
other conditions unchanged (c 2 = 1.432 X lO^A ®K), 


Cl = 3.697 X 1032 X 


A® X watts 
cm3 X lOOA 


( 12 ) 


If all the lengths are in centimeters, d\ = 1 cm with other 
conditions the same (c 2 = 1.432 cm ®K) 

Cl = 3.697 X 10-^3 cm3 ^^tts (13) 

and per unit solid angle the constant Ci has the value given in 
Table 1. If the radiant flux is given in other units than watts, 
the numeric of the constant will be changed proportionally. 

Using the above values of Ci and C 2 in the Planck equation, one 
may compute the specific spectral intensity, the spectral steradi- 
ancy (i.e., the energy radiated per second per unit solid angle 
perpendicular to the surface, at the wavelength and for the wave¬ 
length interval considered, by a blackbody 1 cm3 ^ area). To 
obtain the total spectral radiant flux to one side (^.e., solid angle 
27 r) for the same wavelength interval, multiply this value by tt. 

Units. Since radiant flux is a flow of energy, its value may be 
expressed in any of the units of power, or as the amount of energy, 
expressed in any energy unit, per unit time. The intensity of the 
radiation from the sun, commonly called the solar constant, is 
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generally given as the energy, expressed in calories, that falls in 
1 min. upon a square centimeter at the earth's mean distance 
and normal to the sun's rays. Abbot's^® value of the solar con¬ 
stant is 1.94 cal./(cm^ min.). No definite rule can be given for the 
choice of one unit over another, but in general the problem itself 
will influence the decision. However, units must be given, and 
it must also be remembered that it is energy flow that is being 
measured. Ergs, joules, calories, or B.t.u. per second, watts, or 
even horsepower (all per some unit area) may be used, but most 
physicists will probably prefer to use the area in square centi¬ 
meters, and the power in watts or some multiple thereof or in 
calories per second. The engineer may prefer to use watts per 
square meter, or B.t.u. per square foot per second. 

Units of Wavelength. Spectral-radiant-energy measurements 
necessitate some statement as to the unit of wavelength to be used. 
This is necessary since four different sets of units are in use, with 
the values shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. Wavelength Units 


Name 

Symbol 

Value 

Micron. 

M 

Iju = 10”® mm 

Millimicron. 

mix 

1 mju = 10”® mm 

Angstrom. 

A 

lA = 10-7 mm 

X-unit. 

XU 

1 XU - 10“^® mm 


It was formerly thought satisfactory to express wavelength in 
microns, but if this unit is used, the wavelengths of the entire 
visible and ultraviolet spectrum are expressed by fractions. To 
avoid the use of fractions, many authors express wavelengths in 
millimicrons. Using this unit, the wavelengths of the visible 
spectrum are expressed by three figures before the decimal point. 
For most work in radiation measurements, wavelengths expressed 
by three figures seem to be accurate enough, but some workers 
express wavelengths in angstrom units in all cases; hence it seems 
impossible to get unity of action even among workers in radiation 
measurements. The spectroscopist uses angstrom units for all of 
his work except in the xray region, where the unit XU 
(XU = O.OOIA) is often used. Whatever units are used to 
express wavelength, care must be taken when absolute calculations 
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are to be made, since the numerics of the constants, as for instance 
Cl and C 2 of the Planck equation, are given for a definite unit of 
wavelength. For calculations of absolute values, the wavelength 
must, of course, be expressed in centimeters if the c.g.s. values of 
the constants are used. 

Radiant-energy Measurements. Radiant-energy measure¬ 
ment naturally divides itself into two classes: the first is the 
measurement of'the total radiant energy or flux {i.e., for all wave¬ 
lengths) from the source, and the other is the measurement of 
the radiant energy or flux, for various wavelength intervals. 
The first measurement is easier since the radiation need not be 
separated into different wavelength intervals—a single measure¬ 
ment with relatively insensitive instruments suffices—^but for 
accurate results the receiver must have the same absorption for 
radiant energy of all wavelengths present. For spectral-radiant- 
energy measurements, the absorption of the receiver may be 
included in the instrument calibration for any particular wave¬ 
length. In measuring spectral radiant energy there are two 
problems: the analysis, ic., separating the radiant energy into 
different wavelength intervals, and the measurement of the 
energy or power within these intervals. The latter procedure 
may be difficult because the amount of energy is generally small. 
The radiant energy must be separated into wavelength intervals 
in such a manner that it is possible to measure the energy for the 
particular wavelength interval without too great error due to 
stray radiation. Certain corrections must be made for the 
instruments involved; these will be given in detail in a later 
chapter. 

Calibration of Radiant-energy-measxning Devices. In meas¬ 
uring radiation, either total or for a definite spectral interval, 
one must decide whether comparative or absolute values are 
desired. For many types of work, only comparative values of 
the radiation intensity are needed; while at other times absolute 
values are required. When absolute values are required, some 
method of calibrating the energy-measuring device must be 
used. The calibration of an energy- or power-measuring device 
consists in finding the response of the instrument when a known 
amount of radiation falls upon it. The best method of doing 
this is to expose the measuring device to the radiation from the 
standard radiator, ^.6., a blackbody at a definite temperature, and 
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to compare the reading of the instrument with the known amount 
of energy or power radiated by the standard radiator. The 
linearity of the relation between the response of the measuring 
device and the energy or power measured can be tested by making 
use of the inverse-square law to reduce by a known ratio the 
amount of energy falling upon the receiver. 

The setting up and operating of a blackbody is a painstaking 
and tedious operation that not many laboratories are equipped 
to undertake. The National Bureau of Standards^® is therefore 
prepared to furnish incandescent lamps calibrated by specifying 
the amount of radiation per square centimeter at a definite dis¬ 
tance in a definite direction from the lamp. Such lamps make 
very satisfactory sources against which to calibrate energy- or 
power-measuring devices which have the same sensitivity for all 
wavelengths emitted by the lamps. 

There are several indirect methods of calibrating energy¬ 
measuring devices that have been found satisfactory when stand¬ 
ard sources are not available. One very good method is to use an 
incandescent lamp as a source and to assume that the total energy 
radiated in a particular direction will bear the same ratio to 
the mean energy radiated as will the candlepower in the same 
direction to the mean spherical candlepower. This latter ratio 
can be readily measured in many laboratories. The total energy 
input of the lamp must be corrected for end loss, gas loss, base 
loss, etc., in order to obtain the amount radiated. To obtain a 
calibration for spectral measurements, relative intensities within 
the visible spectrum for some lamp or other source of known 
luminous intensity may be measured, and a summation taken of 
the product of this relative energy and the relative luminosity, 
wavelength for wavelength. The candlepower of the lamp or 
other source, in the definite direction, divided by this sum 
gives the calibration constant. 

Geometric Considerations. The amount of radiation that 
passes from one surface to another as, for instance, from a 
source being studied to the receiver for making the measure¬ 
ments, depends upon the distance between the two surfaces, the 
size of the two surfaces, and their respective orientations with 
respect to the line joining them. Thus, for the general case, 
the amount of radiation falling upon a receiver from a source 
depends upon five geometric parameters. (It is assumed here that 
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the receiver, the intervening medium, and the source are isotropic.) 
The receiver is generally mounted perpendicular to the line join¬ 
ing the two surfaces, and calibrated to give the amount of energy 
falling upon it per unit time and per unit area. This eliminates 
the orientation and size of the receiver, and reduces the variables 
to three. These three variables—the distance to the source, its 
area, and its orientation—must be considered in giving the results 
of measurements of radiation, either for all wavelengths or for 
various wavelength intervals. 

Specifying Radiation from a Source. The radiant energy from 
a source may be specified in several ways: The entire radiation 
from the source or the entire radiation for unit area of the source 
may be given. The radiation within a certain cone about a cer¬ 
tain direction may be given and that, too, either for the entire 
source or for a unit area. The radiant flux from the source is 
often given by stating the amount of energy that in unit time 
passes through or falls upon a unit area in a definite direction 
from the source (generally along the normal) and at a definite 
distance. 

Spectral Specification of Radiation. When one is giving 
results of spectral radiation measurements, for sources of spec¬ 
trally continuous radiation, care must be taken to give not 
only the wavelength but also the wavelength interval to which 
, the measurements correspond. This is because the amount of 
^energy depends upon the wavelength interval; but it might 
"also be noted that it is thermodynamically^*^ impossible to have 
finite energy except in a finite wavelength interval. Results for 
continuous spectra are, in general, given per lOOA or per 50A at a 
definite wavelength; but other wavelength intervals may be used. 
This is equally important when calculating energy distributions 
from the blackbody equation and the emissivities of the differ¬ 
ent sources used. If the distributions of energy are calculated 
from the Planck equation, written as follows, 

(14) 

- 1 

little trouble will be experienced since the equation thus written 
gives the energy radiated per time dt at wavelength X for a wave¬ 
length interval dX for a blackbody of area A operated at a 
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temperature T. (Using the appropriate* values of ci and C 2 , of 
course,) 

The area under the curve, Fig. 6, obtained from this equation 
must equal the energy for the solid angle co considered. If the 
area is obtained by summing the ordinates from the above equa¬ 
tion, d\ will be evident from the number of ordinates used; i.e., 
if the cajculations are made for every lOA, d\ will be lOA. This 
method is self-corrective since if dX is made, say one-tenth as 
large, that is, d\ = lA, ten times as many ordinates will be 



Fig. 6. —Spectral distribution of the radiation from a blackbody. The cross- 
hatch part shows the intensity for a wavelength interval equal to dX. 

summed, and thus the same area obtained (except for the error’ 
due to approximating the real curve with a stair-step curve, of 
course). 

Effects of Material Objects on Radiation. The field of 
radiant-energy measurements includes not only the study of 
sources of radiation, as described above, but the measurement 
of the alterations produced in the radiation by bodies on which it 
falls, or through which it passes, i.e., of the reflection, the absorp¬ 
tion, and the transmission of material objects. Since these 
magnitudes are ratios, only relative calibration of the measuring 
devices is needed. (It is universally assumed, and is usually 
true, that the reflection, absorption, and transmission are inde- 
* See p. 13. 
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pendent of the intensity of the radiation used in making measure¬ 
ments.) Care must be taken that the radiation used in the 
measurement does not cause a very large change in the tempera¬ 
ture of the sample, as these factors generally depend upon the 
temperature of the substance. For objects of more than a few 
wavelengths' thickness, the reflection depends only upon the 
surface conditions; whereas the absorption and transmission vary 
with the thickness. 

Bouguer-Lambert Law of Absorption.^® From the assumption 
that the transmission of any body is independent of the intensity 
of the radiation, it follows that each unit of thickness in a homo¬ 
geneous medium will reduce the intensity of monochromatic 
radiation in the same ratio. Expressed mathematically, 

Jx = (15) 

wherein x is distance along the path of the radiation, Jx and Jxq 
the radiant intensity at distances x and 0, respectively, and 
k is called the absorption coefficient^® and, as given, is the negative 
logarithm of the fraction transmitted by a layer of thickness 1 cm 
within the material. For convenience common logs are often 
used. This equation is the Bouguer-Lambert law of absorption 
(not to be confused with the Lambert cosine law). In the theory 
of absorbing media, it is customary to take as the unit of distance 
X/ 27 r, and to use the symbol k for the extinction coefficient cal¬ 
culated from the amplitude. 

4tVKX 

( 16 ) 

wherein the distance z and the wavelength X are to be in the same 
units. This gives 


K 


47r 


(17) 


Beer’s Law of Absorption.^® When the absorbing medium is a 
solution (whether solid, liquid, or gaseous) and the absorbing 
molecules are far enough apart not to affect one another; and if 
the process of dilution does not produce changes in the character 
of the solvent (assumed nonabsorbing, or appropriate correction 
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made), the gradient of the radiant flux density will be propor¬ 
tional to the concentration of the absorbing substance: 




(18) 


wherein c is concentration, x is distance, and the specific 
absorption coefficient. This equation is known as Beer's law. 
If the concentrations are in gram-molecular units, the coefficient 
is known as the molecular (or molar) extinction coefficient. 

The transmission of an absorbing body bounded by a medium 
of different index of refraction is the product of the transmissions 
of the two surfaces and of the transmittance (z.c., internal 
transmission) given by the Bouguer-Lambert law. For most sub¬ 
stances the absorption of the surface can be neglected, and the 
transmission of the surface is the complement of the reflection. 

In making calculations for absorbing glasses of various thick¬ 
nesses, allowance for the transmission (i.e., for the reflection) of 
the surfaces must be made before applying the Bouguer-Lambert 
or the Beer's law. 

Thus, the transmission in the visible of a 1-mm thickness of 
clear glass or quartz is of the order of 92 per cent, but the trans¬ 
mission of a 2-mm thickness would not be appreciably less, since 
in neither case does kx differ appreciably from zero. 

The absorptance a is a property of a given body, whereas the 
extinction coefficient is a characteristic of the material. The 
absorptance may be calculated from the reflectance at both 
surfaces, the absorption coefficient and the dimensions of the 
body considered. If, as usually happens, the absorption coef¬ 
ficient varies with wavelength, total absorptance a will then be a 
weighted mean value of 


J/xidX 


(19) 


where J\i is the spectral radiant intensity. 

RADIATION FROM NON-BLACKBODIES 

Drude Law. It does not seem possible to write any general 
law to describe the radiation of non-blackbodies, certainly not in 
terms of the parameters, wavelength, and temperature. Drude^^ 
derived a law for the spectral emissivity of a metal in terms of 
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its resistivity p in ohm centimeters and the wavelength X in 
centimeters. 


ex = 0.365.^^ (20) 

which has been found to hold within a few per cent for wave¬ 
length regions longer than about 20,000A. Within the range 
of this law the total radiation from a metal whose resistivity p 
varies directly as the temperature can be written: 


W = KT^ (21) 

Probably the reason for the failure of the law of Drude for short 
wavelengths is that the resistivity p depends upon the frequency 
for frequencies corresponding to wavelengths shorter than 
20,O00A. 

Emissivity. It is customary to give the total radiant flux from 
non-blackbodies by the use of equations similar to the Stefan- 
Boltzmann law 


W = etaT^ (22) 

where et is the factor that it has been found necessary to introduce 
so that this equation will represent the facts. The factor et 
is ordinarily a function of the temperature and is called the total 
emissivity of the substance under consideration. To describe the 
spectral radiation, the Planck law (or the Wien law within the 
proper range) is used and a factor ex, which is called the spectral 
emissivity, introduced. The factor ex will most certainly be a 
function of the wavelength and of the temperature and will 
probably depend upon the direction of observation, since the 
radiation from non-blackbodies does not, in general, follow the 
Lambert cosine law. It may also be necessary to consider both 
the angle of altitude and azimuth, since the radiation may depend 
upon the orientation of the substance, particularly for non¬ 
isotropic substances. This latter variation is generally neglected 
since most substances are macroscopically isotropic, and e\ given 
for various wavelengths and various temperatures, for radiant 
flux normal to the surface, and the variation of the radiation from 
the Lambert cosine law of radiation also given. Thus, to specify 
completely the radiant flux from a non-blackbody at all tempera- 
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tures and all wavelengths requires a double infinity of factors, 
since these factors may vary with both the temperature and the 
wavelength, and requires in addition some statement as to the 
departure from Lambert’s cosine law. 

Kirchhoff Law. There is an interesting relation that exists 
between the radiant flux from any substance and its absorptance 
for radiation. This relation is the basis for the statement that 
good absorbers of radiation are also good radiators. If ^ repre¬ 
sents the radiant flux from any radiator at a particular tempera¬ 
ture and a its absorptance for blackbody radiation of the same 
temperature, then the Kirchhoff law says that 

- = $66 (23) 

a 

Stated in words, the Kirchhoff law is: At a given temperature, 
the quotient obtained by dividing the radiant flux by the absorp¬ 
tance of any body is the same for all bodies and is equal to the 
radiant flux from a blackbody at the same temperature. This 
statement is true for any small wavelength interval; for the total 
radiation, it is true only if the incident radiation is from a black¬ 
body at the same temperature. 

Equation (22) gives: 

^ = etcrAT^ 

as the radiant flux from any substance where et is the total emis- 
sivity. From this relation and Eq. (23), Eq. (24) may be written. 

= <tAT* (24) 

a 

or 

Ct — a (25) 

i.e., the total emissivity of any radiator is equal to its absorption 
factor for blackbody radiation of the same temperature. 

Let a certain amount of energy fall upon a surface of some 
substance. Part is reflected, part transmitted, and the remainder 
is absorbed. If this substance is of such a character that none of 
the radiation is transmitted, the incident radiation then is equal 
to the sum of the part absorbed and the part reflected. Written 
in the form of an equation, if <i> is the incident radiant flux, 

^ -f a4> 


(26) 
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or 

1 = p + a (27) 

where p is the reflectivity and a the absorptance of the material. 
These same relations hold for any wavelength interval also. 
If the substance is not opaque, the amount transmitted must be 
included. From this it follows that the reflectivity plus the 
absorptance of any opaque substance is equal to unity; and since 
the absorptance is equal to the emissivity, the emissivity plus the 
reflectivity is again equal to unity. This last relation 

= 1 — p\ (28) 

has been used to measure the emissivity of different substances, 
since, in many instances, it is much easier to measure the reflec¬ 
tivity than the emissivity. This method assumes that the sur¬ 
face has been so prepared that the reflectivity is characteristic of 
the substance and not of the condition of the surface. The same 
statement can be made concerning the emissivity, since the emds- 
sivity is a function of the substance considered. Reflectivity is 
generally given for a deflnite condition of the surface, i.e,, a 
surface that has been well polished or prepared in some equally 
definite manner. 

Brightness and Radiation Temperatures. Measurements 
are often made of the radiant flux of non-blackbodies with an 
optical or radiation pyrometer, and the results converted into 
temperatures as if the radiant flux were that from a blackbody. 
Since non-blackbodies always radiate less energy at any tempera¬ 
ture and for any wavelength interval than a blackbody of the 
same size and temperature, these temperatures are less than true 
temperatures. These quasi-blackbody brightness and radiation 
temperatures are called simply brightness or radiation tempera¬ 
tures. The brightness temperature depends upon the wavelength 
used in measuring the brightness with an optical pyrometer, and 
thus the wavelength should be given when giving brightness 
temperatures of non-blackbodies. 

Color Temperature.23 It has been found experimentally that 
most metals, when heated, radiate in such a manner that their 
radiation can be color-matched rather closely with that of a 
blackbody at some temperature. Thus the color temperature of 
any non-blackbody has been defined as the temperature at which 
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it is necessary to operate a blackbody so that its radiation 
will match in integral color that of the source studied. As 
defibned, color temperature applies only to matching within the 
visible spectrum. 
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CHAPTER II 


SOURCES OF RADIANT ENERGY 

A. G. WoETHiNa* 

A very important item in radiation measurements is the source. 
Certain general characteristics may be noted that need to be 
considered in the selection of the source for a particular problem. 

1. Does it supply energy at such, a rate or in such, an amount as to mate 
measurements possible? 

2- Does it yield an irradiation that is generally constant or that may be 
varied with time as desired? 

3- Is it reproducible? 

4. Does it yield irradiations of the desired magnitudes over areas of 
the desired extent? 

5. Has it the desired spectral distribution? 

6. Has it the necessary operating life? 

7. Has it sufficient ruggedness for the proposed problem? 

8. Is it sufficiently easy to obtain and replace, or is its purchase price or 
its construction cost reasonable? 

Affirmative answers to all the listed questions are not always 
possible. One may find it necessary, for instance, when there is 
a need for a very intense irradiation or a very special radiation 
distribution, to sacrifice constancy of operation. 

To illustrate, if an image is to be focused on the slit of a spec¬ 
trometer, the source should be of such size that the image will 
cover the slit without the necessity of using so large a magnifica¬ 
tion that there is difficulty in filling the entrance angle of the 
spectrometer. Also, it is desirable that the image be of uniform 
brightness over the slit. Further, if one is studying the effect 
of radiation of a particular character such as, for instance, ultra¬ 
violet radiation, obviously the radiation must contain a sufficient 
amount of energy in that particular region. Some sources are 
affected by the surrounding conditions. Special precautions 
must be taken to overcome this difficulty. For some work it 

Professor of Physics, University of Pittsburgh. 
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Table 5. Sources of Radiation; Their Characteristics and Uses 


Source 

Characteristics 

Use 

A. Continuous Spectra 

Blackbody. 

Depends upon construction 
See Table 6 

As standards 

Incandescent lamp. 

Long ultraviolet to infrared 
limit of glass transmission 
Short ultraviolet to long 
infrared 

Long ultraviolet to short 
infrared 




30—500 watts concentrated 


sources of high brightness 


100-200 watts. Requires no 
container 

Requires no container 
Requires no container 

See Table 8 

Visible and infrared 




Infrared 

Powder films. 

Infrared 


Very intense, high color tem¬ 
perature 

Very high brightness 

Very high brightness and 
high color temperature 

Low brightness 

Continuous with certain lines 

Visible and ultraviolet 

Concentrated discharges. 

Wire explosion. 

Ultraviolet 

Ultraviolet and visible 



Photoflash. 

High luminous intemsity and 
short duration 


and bands 

B. Discontinuous Spectra 

Cadmium arc. 


Standard of wavelength 
Standard of wavelength 
Wavelength and brightness 
depending upon salt used 

Iron arc. 


Bunsen flame. 


Plame arc. 



Mercury spectrum; various 
types 

Mercury spectrum and con¬ 
tinuous, of heated tungsten 
Spectrum of material used as 
electrode. Some very in¬ 
tense 

Spectrum of substance used 
in tube. Many types 
Various typos. Using mer¬ 
cury, neon, and other gases 
to give a source of very 
short duration 

Intense. Sodium spectrum 
easy to operate. 

Depends upon material 

Source of intensity, visible 
and ultraviolet 

Source of intensity for visible 
and ultraviolet 

See text 

See text 

Time indicator 

Source of intensity 

Very little used as source 

Tungsten mercury arc. 

Spark. 

Glow discharge tubes. 

Stroboscopic lamp. 

Sodium-vapor lamp*. 

Fluorescence and phosphores¬ 
cence lamp. Many such 
sources have been con¬ 
structed. 



♦Lamps of the same type, using other vapors such as cadmium, zinc, and thallium have 
been constructed. 
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is necessary to know very precisely the spectral characteristics 
of the energy used. In this chapter information enabling one 
to answer many of the above questions, as well as many others 
concerning the devising and operating of sources for different 
purposes, are discussed. 

SOURCES WITH SPECTRA THAT ARE GENERALLY CONTINUOUS 

The sources of this group are generally incandescent. Their 
spectral-energy distributions are generally similar to those of 
blackbody sources and generally vary similarly with tempera¬ 
ture. To these, therefore, definite color temperatures may be 



Fig. 7.—A standard blackbody as designed by Forsythe. Tubes A, B, and D 
are of alundum or porcelain. Tube A is wound uniformly with platinum ribbon 
2 cm wide and 0.01 mm thick. Tube B is wound with the same kind of ribbon 
but with a space between windings uniformly increasing on going from the ends 
toward the center. C is the blackbody. To heat this blackbody to the palla¬ 
dium point a current of about 8 to 10 amp. at 115 volts is required in the winding 
of tube A and 5 to 10 amp. in the winding of tube B. The space around tube D 
is packed with some good heat insulator. 

ascribed, except, perhaps, the underwater spark and Anderson’s 
concentrated discharge in a low-pressure tube, since for these 
sources the temperature is probably not the controlling factor, 
although their spectra under certain conditions may be conT 
tinuous and free from lines. Some of the sources listed are cer¬ 
tainly not wholly incandescent. The flame carbon arc and the 
thorium lamp, for instance, have spectra which show lines super¬ 
posed on continuous backgrounds. The boundary between this 
general group and the following group of sources with spectra 
that are generally discontinuous, is not sharp. 

I. Blackbodies. The radiation from a blackbody is com¬ 
pletely determined by its temperature. It therefore serves pri¬ 
marily as a radiation standard and as a standard of comparison 
for other sources. 

It can be shown^ that a cavity with uniformly heated opaque 
walls (with finite emissivities at all wavelengths) contains black- 
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body radiation which may be studied through a hole in the side 
wall, provided the dimensions of this opening are small in com¬ 
parison with those of the cavity. The lower the exrdssivities of 
the walls, the smaller this hole must be. 



Fig. 8 . —Specifications for a carbon-tube furnace capable of operating at tem¬ 
peratures up to 3000°K. 


The primary consideration in constructing a blackbody of the 
cavity type is to provide means for maintaining the walls uni¬ 
formly at a desired temperature. Several methods have been 



immersing in molten metal. This black- 
body was used in setting up the Waidner 
and Burgess standard of light intensity. 


used to accomplish this, such 
as: winding special tubes with 
some conductor^ to serve as a 
heater (Fig. 7); using the 
tube itself as a conductor, 



Fig. 9B. —Menden¬ 
hall's open-wedge 
blackbody. 


as in a carbon-tube furnace® (Fig. 8); immersing refractory 
tubes in molten metal^ (Fig. 9A); folding thin strips of metal 
into a sharp V and heating them electrically,® the inside of the 
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V being the blackbody cavity (Fig. 9B); providing electrically 
heated tubes with walls that are either solid or made of thin 
strips of metal with small radial holes® for observation purposes 
(Fig. 104 and B), 

The primary standard of temperature for the study of incan¬ 
descence is the melting point of gold, the “gold point/' 1336°K- 




\b) 

Fig. 10.—Miniature blackbodies consisting (JL) of a tubular metallic filament with 
a small hole in its side wall, and (5) of a tu)>e formed from a metallic ribbon. 


Another temperature which serves as a secondary standard is 
the palladium point, 1828°K. A third is the platinum point, 
2047®K. A standard blackbody should be operable at one or 
more of these temperatures; and, while it is not essential that 
conditions be such that the portion of such a blackbody on which 
measurements are to be made is directly visible without glass 
or other material in the line of sight, it is preferable that such 
be the case. 
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II. Incandescent Lamps. Regular Types. The regular types 
of incandescent lamps are highly reproducible as to characteris¬ 
tics. For instance, a 100-watt, 115-volt incandescent lamp of 
the single-coil gas-filled type with a rated life of 750 hr. and an 
efficiency S of 16.4 lumens per watt, may be expected, while still 
reasonably new, to have a spectral distribution in the visible 
closely corresponding to that for a blackbody at a temperature T 
of 2870°K, the color temperature of the lamp, to within something 
of the order of 5 or 10°K. If the efficiency of the lamp is other 
than 15.4 lumens per watt, its color temperature, 7 ^ 2 , can be cal¬ 
culated from its efficiency, 82 , and the above values of tempera¬ 
ture and efficiency by use of the formula 



Table 6. Types op Tungsten Incandescent Lamps Showing Range 
IN Volts, Watts, and Coloe Tempeeature 


Lamp 

Volts 

Watts 

Color 
tempera¬ 
ture, °K 

Filament shape* 

General lighting. 

110-120 

10- 

2000 

2400-3000 

Ring or draped 

Street series.. 

10- 60 

65- 

1200 

2860-3000 

Single and multiple 
segments 

CX lampf. 

110-120 

60- 

600 

2840-3025 

Ring or draped 

Mood and spot lighting 

110-120 

500- 

2000 

2940-3145 

Multiple segments 

Projection. 

30-115 

50- 

1000 

3200-3365 

Monoplane and bi¬ 
plane 

Photocell exciter and 
recorder. 

5- 10 

30- 

100 

3160-3300 

Single and double 
segments 

Studio and airport 
lighting. 

30-115 

500-10000 

2950-3320 

Draped and segments 
in monoplane 

Auto lamp. 

6- 12 

3- 

25 

2800-3000 

Concentrated 

Flashlight lamp. 

234- 6 

.Sr- 

12 

2550-2700 

Concentrated 

Ribbon filament lamp, 

4- 8 

80- 

250 

2400-2800 

5 cm long, 2-3 mm 
wide, 0.06 mm thiisk 


* All these lamps have coiled filaments unless noted. The coils are mounted in various 
shapes as noted. 

t The bulbs of these lamps have high transmission in the ultraviolet. 


In Table 6 , certain characteristics for a number of regular types 
of incandescent lamps are given, including the range of wattage, 
color temperature, and shape of filament mount. Although 
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lamps may be operated at voltages higher or lower than rated, it 
should be understood that higher voltage means a disproportion¬ 
ately decreased operating life. The relation between life (L) and 
voltage (7) is approximately exponential, with an exponent —13. 
Thus 



Data^ have been published on the spectral-energy distributions 
of a number of types of incandescent lamps which make satis¬ 
factory sources for the long ultraviolet, the visible, and the short 
infrared parts of the spectrum. 

To meet the need for sources of larger area and more nearly 
uniform brightness than is provided by coiled-filament lamps, 
ribbon filament lamps are available with or without plane 
windows of glass or of fused quartz. These are low-voltage 
lamps and require currents from about 15 to 40 amp., depending 
upon the width and thickness of the filament and the temperature 
of operation. 

Specifications for Laboratory-made Lamps. For those who may 
wish to make their own lamps to meet special requirements, the 
following suggestions and directions are given. Consider the case 
of a long-filament lamp, i.e.^ one in which the effects of the cooling 
leads and supports are negligible. Assume further that the fila¬ 
ment is uncoiled or at least very openly coiled. For a vacuum 
lamp having such characteristics, the basic equations for design 
are 


W = 27rr7]L 

(31) 


(32) 

11 

(33) 


where 17, iJ, /, and 7 have their usual electrical significances 
and Vj p, r, L refer respectively to radiancy (watts/cm^), resistivity, 
filament radius, and filament length at the temperature of oper¬ 
ation desired. It is to be noted that there are two independent 
equations among four independent variables, thus allowing two to 
be selected to determine the size of the lamp. 
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The values of these constants and further descriptions of 
methods of constructing lamps can be found in various published 
papers.® After the filament has been prepared, it must be 
mounted on suitable leads and these must be mounted in a glass 
bulb or some other container. The combination is then con¬ 
nected to a vacuum pump. The bulb must be evacuated rather 
well before the heat is applied by an oven, so that the filament may 
not be discolored. If no leaks show up, the bulb may then be 
exhausted and raised to a temperature between 350 and 500°C, 
depending upon the type of glass used in the bulb. How well the 
bulb should be evacuated depends, of course, upon the use to 
which the lamp is to be put. 

Amy straight- or coiled-filament tungsten lamp, vacuum or 
gas-filled, whose temperature and resistance are known for one 
condition, can be operated at any other desired temperatures by 
the simple device of noting that for tungsten the very simple 
relation,^ 



holds with high precision for uniformly heated filaments. To 
make allowances for the cooling effects of the leads and the 
supports of the filament, published works^° on end losses should be 
consulted. Sometimes it is desired to obtain radiation having a 
specified spectral distribution, especially within the visible 
spectrum. Such special spectral distributions may usually be 
obtained from regular sources by the use of filters. 

ni. Arcs. There are two major types of arc sources, the 
incandescent and the flame arc. Classification depends on 
whether the radiation emitted is largely due to incandescence or 
to luminescence, i.e., whether or not the temperature of the 
source determines the spectral character of the radiation. Of 
the former or incandescent type, (a) the plain carbon arc, (b) 
the high-intensity carbon arc, and (c) the enclosed metallic arc 
will be considered. 

Plain Carbon Arc. The incandescent terminals are the main 
source of radiation of the plain carbon arc. In the direct-current 
arc, this radiation comes very largely from the relatively large 
crater which forms in the positive terminal, and to a much 
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smaller extent from the smaller crater of the negative terminal. 
In the alternating-current arc, the combined radiation from the 
two terminals is less than that from the positive crater of the 
direct-current arc of the same wattage. When the source of 
radiation is to be an arc terminal, a direct-current arc is always to 
be preferred. 



aao 0.15 0.10 0.05 00 0.05 040 0.15 0.20 

DISTANCE IN INCHES FROM CENTER OF CRATER 


Fkj. 11.—^Variations in brightnoas across tlio craters of 10-mm, 12-min, and 
lli-mm positive carbons of diroct-csurrent plain arcs operated at different cnrronts 
in the regions of roooniniendod operation. 


WhetluT on altornating current or direct current, the are is 
unstable^ and a ballast resistance or other current control must be 
used. 

The carbons for the plain arc may be either solid or cored. 
Those that arc cored contain salts which aid in the arc conduction 
and giv(i incircasod stoaclincss to the arc stream without adding 
anything (essential to the luminosity of the arc proper or of the 
terminals. These cored carbons give, however, somewhat deeper 
craters for a given arc current. 







Table 7. Charactehistics op Some Carbon Arcs* 

Low-intensity and high-intensity projection and searchlight carbon arcs—direct current 
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Some interesting radiation characteristics for plain arc^.s 
neutral cored positive carbons are shown in Fig. 11. This si 
for recommended conditions of operation, that (a) with the h 
currents the change in crater brightness with change in curn 
inappreciable; (b) the maximum brightness of the crater 
in each instance is quite uniform; (c) the edges of the cratei 
brighter than the crater floors; and (d) the maximum brighi 
that which occurs just previous to the hissing stage, is tlu^ 
for the three sizes of carbons; e.g.j 165 candles/mm^. By va 
somewhat the conditions of operation and the characterist 

the carbons used, very 
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S.R.A. POSITIVE CARBONS | 
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intensity outputs ma 
obtained, as in searel 
carbon arcs, for examples 
Chaney ^2 ^nd his cow(, 
have shown that by 
specially prepared ea 
operated in a specified nui 
a very constant and i 
ducible brightnevss ma; 
obtained. As operated, 
brightness temperatures* 
0.665m) of these ares 
3815°K. By using thesi 
bons, one can, without (*.< 
measurement, bo assun^d 
extended source having a 

, uniform, and definite c' 
Fig. 12.—The oandlepowers of the outnut for wwIa 
craters of various sized neutral cored ^ Wide Sp 

positive carbons of direct-current plain range; and ono (Jail obtail 
operated at various currents. i^age brightnassos lind 

illuroinations, the values of which may bo readily conij 
The general considerations deduced for the visibhi radi 
emitted by the positive crater undoubtedly hold equally w 
the ultraviolet and the infrared radiations. 

A surprising conclusion drawn from Fig. 12 is that tiui c. 
power of an arc terminal is dependent on the current but i 
the size of the carbon. 


* See p. 23. 
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High-intensity Carbon Arc. Spectral-energy curves of high 
intensity as determined by Greider are shown in Fig. 13A and 



picture projector. Positive crater radiation only. A 13.6-mm high-in tensity 
■white flame positive; Jfe in. Orotip negative; 126 amp.; 63 volts direct current. 


13J?. The maximum brightness (800 candles/mm*) of the crater 
is equal to that of a blackbody at about 4850°K. Benford‘“ 



mirror arc; 30 amp., 65 volts, direct cxirront. 

found 5400®K as a color temperature for the radiation from 
another high-intensity arc. 

Enclosed Metallic Arc with Incandescent Electrodes. An arc 
lamp of this type, known as the Pointolite (Fig. 14), is furnished 
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with candlepower ratings of 30, 100, and 500 for the direct-cur¬ 
rent arcs and 150 for the alternating-current arc. The positive 
terminal is a tungsten ball which, in starting the arc, is held close 
to a tungsten coil. With the striking of the arc, the ball electrode 


- + is automatically shifted by a bimetallic 

strip opposite a more rugged portion 
of the cathode. In operation, the ball 
electrode serves as a steady concentrated 
source of high brightness which depends 
upon the arc current. 

Like the carbon arc, this arc in a gas 
at constant pressure has a negative 
potential-current characteristic, and a 
Fig, 14.—The Pointolite en- ballast resistance is similarly required, 
closed metail-ic-arc lamp, potential-current curve determined 

by operation of the arc at a succession of steady states, 
owing to the consequent changes in gas pressure, may not, how¬ 
ever, actually show the negative characteristic throughout. This 
fact should not be construed to mean that the ballast 
resistance's not necessary, for it is the effects of the 
sudden change, rather than the slow change, against 
which protection is needed. 

The temperature of the ball of the 100-candle- 
power lamp is about 2920°K, corresponding to 
a brightness of about 10 candles/mm^, a value low 
in comparison with the 800 candles/mm^ of the high- 
intensity carbon arc, but still very high as ordinary 
sources go. On page 60 another tungsten arc is 
described that has some advantages. 




A design for a tungsten arc which may appeal 
to some is shown in Fig. 15. The cathode consists 
of a few turns of closely coiled heavy tungsten wire, 
the anode of a small block of tungsten separated from 
the coil by three or four millimeters. In the process 
of manufacture, it is necessary (a) to evacuate the 


Fig. 15.— 
A plan for 
the mounting 
of a bulb-en¬ 
closed metal 
arc, designed 
to start at 
low voltages. 


bulb containing the anode-cathode assembly rather well without 
heating the bulb, (b) to continue the evacuation for a period of 
about 30 min. while it is being baked in an oven at about 350 or 
400®C, (c) to fill it with dry argon or some other atmosphere 
which will not react with the tungsten, and (d) to seal off the lamp. 
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Commercial argon (86 per cent argon, 14 per cent nitrogen) 
may be obtained from burned-out regular gas-filled lamps. 

Another design of arc especially suitable for the study of radia¬ 
tion from the material of the electrodes in the neighborhood of 
the melting point of the substance is shown in Fig. 16. Initially 
the material which is to form the electrodes in this instance may 
be the two arms of a V-shaped 
filament of a gas-filled lamp. In 
manufacture it is well to have 
reduced the cross section at the 
apex of the V slightly (perhaps 5 
per cent) in order that there 
shall be certainty as to the posi¬ 
tion of maximum temperature 
when the filament is heated. 

Thus mounted, the material may 
be studied while in filament form 
and then, when ready, raised 
gradually in temperature until it 
melts at the apex of the V. If, 
just as melting occurs, the current 
is lowered somewhat, there will 
be seen two ball termitials be¬ 
tween which an arc is passing. 

If one desires, the arc current 
may be slowly raised until one 
may sec a demarcation line 
between liquid and solid appear 
and spread over the ball If the arc current is raised too high, 
and too much of a ball becomes liquid, it will recede somewhat 
down the solid stem. A ball terminal may be thus raised to the 
melting point many times in succession if desired. 

In case the arc is broken, it may be restarted with the aid of a 
transformer. Figure 17 shows two convenient arrangements. 
Starting is easier by the method A, but this method is not so 
desirable if one is not sure of insulation or grounds, or whether 
other workers are, or arc not, using the same direct-current source. 
In either case, the experimenter should proceed with caution lest 
he pass too much current through his lamp. In case of no danger 
resulting from the connection of the direct-current and the alter- 



(A) (B) 

Fig. 10 —Design of tin arc suitable 
for studying the radiation from 
tho materials of the electrodes at 
temperatures near their melting 
point. A, as made; B, after melting 
at tip. 
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nating-current circuits, the special switch of Fig. 175 may be 
replaced, by a common, double-pole, double-throw switch so 
modified as to make it quick-acting. 



(A) (B) 

Fia. 17.— A. Airangement for an easy (but not al-ways safe) method for 
starting an arc between cold, terminals in an enclosed bulb. 3. Arrangement 
for a safe convenient method of starting an arc between cold terminals in an 
enclosed bulb. 


rV. special Incandescent Luminous Sources. Thorium Lamp. 
This is a relatively recent source developed largely by 
W. M. Cohn.i^ consists of a glass bulb (Fig. 18) (with or with¬ 
out a quartz window) evacuated to a pressure of from 0.6 to 
I 5 X 10“® mm Hg in which a 1-ma. 

! stream of electrons under the 

li ^ application of potential differences 

order of 25 kv. impinge on a 
f I \_1 massive block of thorium. Its 

\ I j PUMP ig continuous and extends 

\ I / with measurable intensities at least 

I _ _ from 2200 to OOOOA, being particu- 

larly strong in the ultraviolet 
I (Fig. 19). The irregularities due 

Nix' to the line and band spectra of 

the residual gases in the bulb may 
—'tern.**'! by further eraeua- 
A, thorium disk; B, copper sup- tion. Its spectrum is less bright 

‘b* coutinuouB hydrogen 
spectrum but is free, or nearly free, 
from lines and bands. It is also less bright t.bfl.n that from 
incandescent tungsten, but its particular.value is that it is nearly 
free from red and infrared radiation. 

Other sources in this group, the Welsbach mantle, the Nernst 
glower, and the incandescent fiame (see Table 5) are considered 
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more fully below under infrared sources in which field their use is 
believed to be most common. 

V. Infrared Sources. For the near infrared, ordinary incan¬ 
descent lamps and arcs serve very satisfactorily, but as sources 
for radiation in the far infrared, they suffer through being glass- 
enclosed and from having a normal low spectral emissivity in the 
case of the incandescent lamp and from a preponderance of 
extraneous radiation in the near infrared and the visible for both. 

Sources^® of infrared radiations used in investigations in the far 
infrared are the Nernst glower, the globar, and the Welsbach 
mantle. 

Nernst Glower, The Nernst glower is composed principally of 
rare earth oxides, such as zirconia, yttria, and thoria. For 



Fio. 19.—A microphotometer curve of a spectrum of the thorium lamp. 

115-volt service, it is shaped into short rods about 2 cm long and 
1 mm in diameter. It is nonconducting at room temperatures 
and must be heated by external means to bring it into a conduct¬ 
ing state. Like all semiconductors, it has a negative temperature 
coefl&cient, and must be operated in series with a ballast resistance 
when in a constant voltage circuit. The emissivity of this source 
is low in the far infrared, although it has been used to wave¬ 
lengths of 25^. 

Welsbach Mantle, The Welsbach mantle has a high emissivity 
in the visible, a low emissivity in the near infrared and, again, a 
high emissivity beyond Sju. It is thus a source of selective radia¬ 
tion for the far infrared. Because of its porous structure, the 
mantle does not emit so strongly as a blackbody, although its 
emissivity, .when account is taken of the actual projected area, 
may be high. Temperature control is difficult. Pfund has 
recently shown a source consisting of a piece of Welsbach mantle 
heated by gaseous-discharge bombardment. For some work this 
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is better than the gas-hcated mantle and also 
makes a good substitute for the Nernst glower. 

Globar, As an extended open source of high 
infrared radiancy, the globar rod, cominoti as an 
electric heater in the home, is very convenient 
and very valuable. The commercial 115-volt, 
5-amp. units may be operated at voltages much 
above normal to yield radiancies as high as 60 
watts/cm^ and brightness temperatures of about 
1800°K. When thus operated, it is desirable 
to have rather large, tightly fitting iron lugs at 
each end of a rod, to reduce the temperatures of 
the terminals and to prevent incipient arcing at 
those places. 

For spectrometric measurements beyond 20/^, 
the globar, having high emissivity in the far 
infrared, makes a good source, especially in 
conjunction with a paraffin filter to make its 
effective total emissivity small. Figure 20 
shows a convenient mounting for this source of 
radiation. The water-cooled brass container 
Mounting for^gi” gold-plated inside to decrease heat 

bar source. G, transfer from the globar and Jhus decrease power 
9^inT* consumption. The opening in this water-cooled 
tube of brass’ (3^ Container may be a simple round hole for Eost- 
in. i.d., % m. o.d.) strahlen experiments or a slot for use with a 

-water-cooled by iT 

copper pipes sol- spectrograph. 

Glass, Often with infrared sources, 
tical slot in the particularly where the far-mfrared effects are 
being considered, it is necessary to suppress rela- 
base; A, aluminum tively the Overwhelming radiation of the visible 
n^t ^°to^ ^gioba^' infrared, without diminishing the de- 

M, mica insulating sired effects of a high temperature for the source, 
sleeve for upper YoT the far infrared, hot glass is recommended 
for upper elec- by Cartwnght^®. Two parallel glass-covered 
of pIfosphOT Wm P^ 2 .tinum vsdres heated electrically will result in a 
soldered to T to more or less Uniform temperature for the glass. 

Presumably Pyrex-covered tungsten wire (owing 
T, asbestos disk to the higher temperatures possible) will work 
insulator. even better. 
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Powder Films, For special regions, sources of a type recently 
described by Pfund^^ may be found satisfactory. It is based on 
the fact that crystals, whose particle size is comparable with the 
wavelength of selective absorption, absorb strongly in this region 
while diffusely reflecting shorter wavelengths and transmitting 
freely longer wavelengths. 

The preparation of one such radiator consisting of powdered 
quartz is described by Pfund. Powdered crystalline quartz was 
shaken with water. The coarser particles were allowed to settle 
for 15 min. The milky fluid was then poured off into a flat dish 
and the water evaporated. The residue was found to have an 

Table 8. Expected Centers op Emission Bands of Sources Prepared 
IN Accord with Pfund’s Method 

Wavelengths are in microns. Data taken from paper by Pfund and Hand- 


huch der Physik (Geiger-Scheel), 18, 631. 

K 2 CO 3 . 7.05 11.50 

Quartz. 8.50 9.02 20.75 

BaS04. 9.35 

Mica. 8.32 9.38 18.40 21.25 

Fluorspar- 24.0 31.6 

Calc-spar.... 6.69 11.41 , 29.4 

Gypsum. 8.69 30-40 

Alum. 9.05 30-40 

Rock salt_ 51.2 

NaBr. 50-55 

Sylvite. 61.1 

KBr. 60-70 


average particle diameter of about 1.35/^. For the support of the 
film a plate of polished rock salt was used. The powder was first 
placed on a sheet of ground glass and then thoroughly dispersed 
in butyl alcohol with a glass muller. Some of the resulting paste 
was then applied to the rock salt plate and was spread back and 
forth with a glass rod about 4 mm in diameter. By timing the 
last stroke properly a film of remarkable uniformity was obtained. 
It was not difficult to produce films consisting of but a single 
layer of particles. The device for heating the powder film 
(Fig. 21), owing to the low reflectivity and high transparency of 
the powder and the rock salt for all but the selectively absorbed 
radiation, is such as to insure that the radiation which finally 
reaches the slit of the receiving instrument is almost completely 
limited to that which is emitted by the powder. The same prin- 
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Fig. 21. —Pfund’s device for obtaining selective infrared radiations from small 
particles. F, nichrome-wound open-tube furnace; R, a ground and polished 
plate of rock salt coated with a powder film; M, concave mirror; T, spectrometer 
slit. 



giving continuous spectrum for use in ultraviolet 
si^trophotometry A, vertical median section through center of spark 

?? hv%Tmm (1) Hard-rubber box. inside dimensions 76 by 

5 by 90 mm, bvult up from sheet stock 2 cm in thickness; plates held together 
by cement and metrf screws. (2) Hard-rubber rod 3 cm in diameter (I) (4) 
Brass rods oa^ng hard-metal terminaU of spark gap and adjustable in vertical 
d^laon. (5) Packing box to prevent leakage of water. (6) Electrical oonnec- 
rion to upper tenmnal; lower terminal and metal parts of base are grounded f?! 
Beams of ra^ant energy to photometer. (8) Provision for horizontal adjust¬ 
ment of spark box in cteection perpendicular to beams. (9) VeXsd adiustm w 

^rt of tun^en or other hard metal terminals ik Lass 10^ ^° and S 
variable condenser (set of Leyden jars). * ’ ^ “lary spark gap; C, 
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ciple may well be employed in connection with other substances 
for the obtaining of emission bands (Table 8), in the neighborhood 
of their residual rays (Reststrahlen). 

VI. Electrical Discharges Yielding Essentially Continuous 
Spectra. Underwater Spark. Figure 22 gives details of con¬ 
struction of a source of this type used at the National Bureau 
of Standards.^® Many other types have been used. The 
spectral-energy curve, according to Wyneken.^® and Vrede,®° of a 
weak spark yields a color temperature of about 7600®K, while 



current-carrying capacity. 

that for a strong spark may yield about 10,000°K. Wilson, 
from band absorption measurements, obtained about 540O°K. 

Concentrated Discharges in Low-pressure Tubes. A possible 
defect of the underwater spark for certain types of work results 
from the fact that the spark path is constantly shifting. This 
feature seems to have been overcome in certain high-intensity 
ultraviolet sources developed by Lawrence and Edlefsen,^^ 
Kistiakowsky,^® and Anderson,all of whom, in addition to 
making use of a concentrated discharge, make use also of the 
increased brightness, first described by R. W. Wood, obtained by 
viewing a discharge lengthwise rather than laterally. 

Lawrence and Edlefsen (Fig. 23) used hydrogen at a pressure 
of 1 to 2 mm Hg. After a clean-up of impurities by a continuous 
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discharge for a day, a discharge of several amperes at 3,000 volts 
was said to have yielded a uniform continuous spectrum in the 
region 2000 to 3000A and to have a brightness viewed through 
the window lengthwise the discharge about equal, at 2536A, to 
that of a Cooper-Hewitt quartz mercury arc at ordinary currents. 



Fig. 24. —Kistiakowsky’s high-power source of continuous ultraviolet spectrum. 
The discharge is produced between two large electrodes {F) placed inside the outer 
tubing (A) and is forced to pass through the central water-cooled tubing (C) because 
the quartz disk (D) which is sealed to the water-jacket tube (i?) and to the outer 
tubing prevents a direct discharge between the electrodes. The radiation is 
obtained through the window (B), sealed to the end of a conical tubing (E') which 
protects it from being obscured by spattered metal from the electrodes. 


Ejstiakowsky’s apparatus is shown in Fig. 24. The device, 
as a result of certain novel features of construction, is quite com¬ 
pact. As gas for the carrying of the discharge, hydrogen at a 
pressure of 10 mm Hg was used. As used with a current of 0.7 to 
0.8 amp. at 4,500 volts, it showed an unchanging voltage-current 
characteristic. The device was thought to be good for a load of 


.20CM--^20CM 



Fig. 25. Anderson's tube for obtaining continuous spectrum of high brightnesH. 
Entire tube made of fused silica. 

5 to 10 kw. No precise measurement of spectral character or of 
spectral brightness was made. 

Anderson's method for obtaining a continuous spectral distri¬ 
bution is quite different. He used simple tubes of a more or less 
standard type which, however, were designed so that the discharge 
could be observed end on (Fig. 25) as well as transversely. They 
were made of fused quartz since Pyrex tubes lasted but a short 
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time. The discharge current was that obtained by shorting 
through the tube a battery of condensers charged to a high 
potential. The discharge itself was oscillating in character and 
rather highly damped; usually not more than seven flashes could 
be photographed. With current densities of the order of 30,000 
amp./cm^ through a 1-cm tube (2 ^f, 35,000 volts, 60,000 cycles 
per second, 25,000 amp.), the brightness of the tube, at least for 
the first flash of the discharge, was as great viewed laterally as 



.30 ,35 .40 . 4-5 -50 .55 .60 .65 .70 .75 .80 


WAVE LENGTH IN JJ 

Fig. 26,—Spectral-energy curves from Anderson’s special discharge tube shown 
in Fig! 25. For curve A, 7 flashes, E = 30,000 volts; curve B for first two flashes, 
E = 30,000 volts; curve 0, blackbody at i0,000°K. 

when viewed end on, showing that a 1-cm depth of discharge 
served to yield complete opacity. With tubes having smaller 
bores, higher current densities were required. For a 1-mm bore, 
it was concluded that a current density of 100,000 amp./cm^ 
would be needed. 

Spectral-energy curves for the discharge show certain very 
interesting facts. Curve A, Fig. 26, is the integrated spectral- 
energy curve for the seven flashes accompanying a discharge with 
the initial potential difference of 30,000 volts. Curve B is a 
similar curve obtained by subtracting from the ordinates of 
curve A, the ordinates of a corresponding curve with the initial 
potential difference 14,000 volts, and is thought to show the 
spectral-energy curve for the first two flashes only for the 
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30,000-volt case. It is interesting that, through the visible region 
and only through this region roughly, the curve should be so 
nearly like that for a blackbody. While an actual match with 
a blackbody is rather far from possible, the closest approximation 
occurs at from 12,000 to 13,000°K. The author states that 
its brightness is about fourteen times that of a blackbody at 
10,000°K. This means an actual brightness about equal to that 
of a blackbody at 40,000°K. 

Wire Explosion. Still another method of obtaining high ultra¬ 
violet brightnesses, antedating the above, is the explosion method 
of Anderson^® and of Sawyer and Becker. Anderson^s plan 



(Fig. 27) was simple. It consisted of shorting a highly charged 
condenser through a fine metallic wire with as little inductance 
in the circuit as possible. It was found desirable to place the 
wire in a wide groove in a block of wood. The discharge was very 
noisy, and need was experienced for protecting the ears. At 
pressures in excess of 20 cm Hg, the spectrum was found perfectly 
continuous between 2250 and 5700A with absorption lines due to 
the particular metal exploded. Estimated temperatures of the 
order of 20,000®K were reached. 

Sawyer and Becker modified Anderson's method by substituting 
a fine fiber of asbestos saturated with a solution of a soluble salt 
of the metal. The fibers were not destroyed by the explosion 
and could be^ used in succeeding discharges. Their apparatus 
was slightly different from Anderson's. The capacitaipice of their 
condenser was about 0.3 /if; their charging voltage 50,000. 
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Both of these unsatisfactory features seem happily remedied in 
the photoflash lamp. 



Fig. 29.—Time intensity relation for the average photoflash lamp. 


The Photo flash Lamp. As a recently developed and widely 
used source similar to the common noncarbon flames just dis¬ 



cussed, we have the photoflash lamp. The lamp itself (Fig. 28) 
consists essentially of a crumpled thin (0.00004 cm) sheet of 
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aluminum (65 mg) enclosed with an excess of oxygen in a glass 
bulb, with two current leads connected by a short filament for 
the electrical starting of combustion. A potential difference 
between 3 and 115 volts suffices to start the action. The flash 
is of the order of 0.03 to 0.06 sec. in duration, its probable tem¬ 
perature between 5000 and 9500°K, its maximum intensity about 
360,000 candles.This luminous intensity is somewhat more 
than twice that of the 50-kw. tungsten lamp whose luminous 
intensity is about 166,000 candles perpendicular to the plane of 
its filament. For the time distribution of the luminous-flux 
output, that shown in Fig. 29 has been found. The spectrum of 
this source, as is shown in Fig. 30 is made up largely of a continu¬ 
ous spectrum with certain lines and bands superposed. Though 
designed for photographic work, the photoflash lamp may well 
be of value for other purposes. 

SOURCES WITH SPECTRA THAT ARE GENERALLY 
DISCONTINUOUS 

These sources are generally luminescent rather than incandes¬ 
cent in character, ^.c., their radiating characteristics are primarily 
dependent not on their temperatures, but rather on electrical or 
other conditions. Usually they are of a gaseous nature, and their 
spectra are generally composed of spectral lines, sometimes 
broadened, and bands. 

VIII. Sources Yielding Wavelength Standards, Cadmium 
Arc. The fundamental standard in terms of which wavelengths 
are measured is the rod cadmium line, Michelson-® was the first 
to make a precise determination of this wavelength in terms of 
the standard meter. Later Benoit, Fabry, and Perotmade 
certain slight corrections to the value which Michelson had 
obtained, and repeated the measurement. In consequence of 
the work thus donc^, it has been internationally agreed that 
6438.4696A shall bo taken as the wavelength of this particular 
radiation. The specifications for the standard source given in the 
International Critical Tables, Vol. V, page 274, are '‘the primary 
(cadmium) standard of wavelength shall be produced by high- 
voltage olectricj current in a vacuum tube having internal 
electrodes and the form described by Michelson. The tube shall 
be maintained at a temperature not higher than 320°C, and shall 
have a volume not less than 25 cm^ The effective value of the 
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exciting current shall not exceed 0.05 amp. At room temperature 
the tube shall be nonluminous when connected to the usual high- 
voltage circuit.'' Strictly speaking this source is not an arc. 

Iron Arc. For secondary and tertiary standards of wave¬ 
length, the iron arc (Fig. 31), as described by Pfund,®^ has been 
internationally agreed upon as the source. The iron lines whose 
wavelengths have been carefully determined in terms of the 




c 


d 





a 



Fig. 31.— 
The iron arc 
as used for 
secondary 
standards of 
wavelength. 




Fig. 32. —Bunsen burner with cup 
at top from which salt solution is 
vaporized into the flame. 


primary cadmium lines number about 200. They may be found 
listed in various places, in physical tables, together with about an 
equal number of tertiary standards of wavelength whose values 
have been obtained by interpolation from those of the secondary 
standards. 

IX. The Bunsen Flame. The simplest type of source for line 
spectra is the Bunsen flame into which an appropriate salt has 
been introduced, as hy forming a bead of the salt on a platinum 
■wire, and holding it in the flame. Chlorides, particularly of the 
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alkalis and the alkaline earths, because of their volatility, are 
generally satisfactory. 



SPRAY —- 



SECTION THROUGH BURNER 
!Fio. 33.—Spray for sodium chloride solution. 


A fairly satisfactory method of introducing salt into a flame for 
such -work consists in soaking a very open web of asbestos cord in 


(A) 


(B) 
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Pio. 34.—Gas burners for use in producing opaque salt flames. 


a concentrated solution of the salt and then supporting it in the 
flame. Another convenient source of sodium lines of this type 
consists of a rod of Pyrex glass or, preferably, a web of fine tubes 



Fia. 35.—King’s graphite-tube furnace, open with jacketing material romovod- 

of Pyrex glass shrunk onto tungsten wire which is held in position 
in the flame by a clamp. Figure 32 illustrates another good 
method for getting the salt into a flame. 
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Sources for Flame-temperature Measurements. The precise 
measurement of flame temperatures by means of the line-reversal 
method requires a high flame opacity with a uniform steady color¬ 
ation by a salt. The most satisfactory method for accomplishing 
this introduces the salt in the air stream which feeds the flame 
either as a dry pulverized dust or as a fog sprayed from a salt 
solution. 

A procedure for the dry method was described by Jones, Lewis, 
Friauf, and Perrott.^^ The wet- or salt-solution spray method 
was early used by GouyJ® More recent designs (Fig. 33) are 
described by Griffiths and AwberyJ^ Other arrangements found 
satisfactory which may be varied to give any desired depth of 
flame are shown in Fig. 34. Chlorides or carbonates of sodium or 
lithium are thought to be especially suitable for purposes of 
temperature measurement. 

X. Grapliite-tube Furnace. King developed a graphite-tube 
furnace for heating various materials to high temperatures in 
order to study their spectra. The furnace (Fig. 35) consists 
essentially of a graphite tube, capable of being electrically heated, 
which was mounted in a heat-insulated chamber which might be 
either evacuated or subjected to high pressure. Residual gases 
and enclosed atmospheres were necessarily limited to neutral 
gases. This furnace was heated by a current through the graphite 
tube to temperatures ranging from about 2000 to 3300°K. 

XI. Open-flame Arcs, Luminous Arcs. How the common 
luminous flame arc differs from the plain carbon arc or the high- 
intensity direct-current arc is well shown in Fig. 36. 

Commercial flame arcs are divided, largely on the basis of 
electrode construction, between two types, viz., the flame carbon 
and the magnetite. The electrodes of the flame-carbon arc are 
cored carbons with cores containing, in particular, salts of calcium, 
cobalt, strontium, and sodium. In operation these substances, in 
the arc stream and the flames which stretch upward from it, are 
chiefly responsible for the light which is produced. 

The magnetite arc has an upper electrode of solid copper. 
In operation this electrode is negative, and at a relatively low 
temperature. The lower electrode is positive and consists chiefly 
of the oxides of iron (magnetite), titanium, and chromium, and 
certain alkali salts packed in an iron sleeve. In this case, the 
light-giving salts are vaporized chiefly from the positive terminal. 
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The Arc as a Spectroscopic Source. Arcs are found quite 
satisfactory for spectroscopic analyses of compounds and alloys. 
When the sample under examination is a metal or an alloy, the 
arc electrodes are very often made entirely of the material itself. 
In other cases, known amounts of the sample, usually a few 
milligrams, are volatilized into the arc from a hollow pure silver, 
copper, or graphite electrode. 

The pure-carbon or graphite arc is the one most generally used 
in industrial analysis. Graphite rods of about diameter 

are cut into lengths of about 2 in.; one portion is pointed at one 
end and used as the upper or negative electrode; the other is 
bored out to a depth of about 34 loaded with the sample to be 
examined, and made the lower or the positive electrode. The 
carbon arc is operated from a 220-volt direct-current supply at a 
current of about 6 amp. or higher depending upon the ease with 
which the sample volatilizes. Metallic arcs are usually run at 3 
or 4 amp. and higher. The length of exposure given the arc on a 
photographic plate varies from several seconds to several minutes, 
it, too, depending upon the relative ease with which the sample 
volatilizes as well as the time necessary to break down all of the 
chosen amount. 

The purity of the electrodes is extremely important. Impuri¬ 
ties like uranium and titanium that have a many-line spectrum, 
mask some lines of the weaker elements, and in some cases their 
presence acts as a kind of flux on other elements, causing them 
to appear disproportionately stronger on the photographic plate 
than their amounts justify. One of the purest and most satis¬ 
factory carbons produced at the present time is the “spectro- 
graphic grade of pure graphite of the National Carbon 
Company. 

High-current Density Arcs. Another interesting arc is the 
high-current arc of King®® in which the terminals are held hori¬ 
zontally in water-cooled clamps connected by water-cooled 
tubing to a 500-kw, 150-volt generator. In his study of the iron 
spectrum the terminals were iron rods 4 mm in diameter project¬ 
ing 5 cm from 19-nim graphite rods. Other elements studied were 
titanium, magnesium, calcium, copper, and aluminum. The 
titanium as a powder was packed in a small tube of copper which 
was inserted into the graphite in much the same way as had been 
done with the iron. 
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This arc gives, for. the most part, the spectrum (Fig. 37) 
of the neutral atom and is characterized by distinctive features 
in which it supplements the spectroscopic sources regularly used. 
These are an intensification of the high-temperature lines, an 
absence of the band spectrum of the metal or compound, except as 
it may appear in absorption if a favorable background is present, 
and the development of any peculiarities of widening, especially 
dissymmetry toward red or violet, to which the individual lines 
are subject. 

Gerdien and Lotz^®^ improvement upon King^s device has the 
advantage of continuity of operation over a considerable period 
at much reduced currents. 




Fig. 37.—A portion of the spectrum of a high-current iron arc; showing unsym- 
metrical broadening and reversals of iron lines. 


Xn. Enclosed Metallic Arcs. Mercury Lamps. Mercury- 
lamps are usually classified according to the pressure at -which 
they are normally operated because the voltage gradient and the 
brightness of the discharge both are markedly dependent on the 
vapor pressure. Some lamps are designed to operate at a rather 
low pressure (0.05 to 0.5 mm Hg). The Cooper-He-witt tube,®® 
which runs at about 0.25 mm Hg pressure, is a lamp of this type. 
It has a voltage gradient of only 0.5 volt per centimeter; hence a 
tube about 130 cm long is required for efficient operation on a 
110-volt line. Since the discharge fills the entire cross section and 
the input per unit length is small, the brightness is relatively low. 
This, together with the fact that a shorter tube is ordinarily more 
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convenient to use, limits the usefulness of this lamp as a source in 
a radiation laboratory. 

Another low-pressure type is the mercury lamp 

(Fig. 38). This lamp has oxide-coated externally heated electrodes 
about 1 cm apart. It is a compact low-intensity source of 
mercury radiation. Operated at a very low pressure, and with a 
thin, ultraviolet-transmitting ' ‘ bubble'^ 
window, it is a convenient-source of the 
resonance line at 2537A. 

High-pressure mercury-arc lamps with 
mercury-pool cathodes^^ and with fused quartz 
tubes transmit ultraviolet with relatively little 
absorption to 2200A or less. There are a 
number of strong lines in the infrared, visible, 
and ultraviolet portions of the spectrum. 

Lamps of this type are made either with 
a single anode for direct-current operation 
or with two anodes for alternating-current. 




TYPE G-l LAMP 
Fig. 38.—The structure of an 
ultraviolet low-pressure mercury-arc, 
G-l lamp. 


I I 

) I 



Fig. 39.—The 
vertical direct-cur¬ 
rent type of Uviarc. 


The vertical direct-current type (see Fig. 39) is more con¬ 
stant than any of the others. Such a lamp has an extremely long 
life if properly used. On the other hand, it is ruined by a few sec¬ 
onds’ operation with polarity reversed, by attempting to restart it 
immediately after operation while the anode and the quartz 
opposite it are still hot, or by using insufficient ballast. The 
recommendations of the manufacturer as to operation should be 
read carefully and followed closely. 
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A high-pressure quartz mercury-arc lamp with ballast for opera¬ 
tion on a 115-volt line has an arc length of the order of 10 cm. 
The luminous discharge is only a few millimeters in diameter 
and has a high brightness. Used with a monochromator, it is 
a suitable source for many purposes, such as measuring glass 
transmissions and photocell sensitivities and obtaining wave¬ 
length calibrations of spectrometers. With a suitable ballast 
(reactor and resistance in series using at least 40 per cent of line 
voltage) a direct-current arc with controlled ventilation gives 
line intensities constant to within 1 per cent (except for 2537A) 
over many hours. However, it is quite necessary to control the 
ventilation so that the vapor pressure (indicated by the voltage- 
current relation) remains constant. 

High-pressure mercury lamps for lighting purposes^® are made 
with oxide-coated or impregnated electrodes and a small meas¬ 
ured quantity of mercury. Since this mercury is all vaporized 
before the final operating temperature of the tube is reached, 
these lamps are little affected by changes in ventilation. This, 
combined with easy starting and a quick warm-up, makes them 
desirable sources. Although designed for alternating current, 
some of them will operate on direct current. This gives greater 
steadiness but is apt to spoil the oxide coating of the electrode 
used as anode. Certain of these lamps are made in ultraviolet 
transmitting glass, but most of them give only lines of wave¬ 
lengths greater than 3000A. Since the conditions of operation 
(pressure and current) are roughly the same as normally used for 
high-pressure quartz-mercury arcs, the intensities of the visible 
and infrared lines are of the same order. 

Another type is an ultra high-pressure mercury lamp^^ in a 
quartz capillary tube 1 to 2 cm long. This lamp may be oper¬ 
ated at a vapor pressure of 40 atm. when in open air or of several 
hundred atmospheres when water-cooled. Its spectrum is similar 
to that of an arc at atmospheric pressure, but the lines are much 
broader and the continuous spectrum in the red is more intense. 
The brightness of the discharge is of the same order of magnitude 
as that of the tungsten in an ordinary incandescent lamp. Since 
most of the light is radiated in the yellow and the green lines, these 
lines are very intense, far exceeding the spectral intensities given 
by most sources. However, the broadness of the lines limits the 
usefulness of this source in a radiation laboratory. Furthermore, 
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the fact that it is operated on alternating current is apt to be a 
handicap, because the usual line-voltage fluctuations of 1 to 2 per 
cent would probably make the output vary 5 to 10 per cent. 

Tungsten-mer(mry Arcs. The tungsten-mercury-arc lamps 
used in various sunlamps (Fig. 40) are essentially high-pressure 
mercury arcs with incandescent tungsten electrodes. As in many 

mercury lamps, a rare gas filling at a 
' pressure of a few millimeters Hg carries 
the discharge when the lamp is turned 
; on, but in the steady state the mercury 
vapor is practically the only active 
j constituent in the arc. The mercury 
; lines predominate in the ultraviolet 
portion of the spectrum, but the tung¬ 
sten radiation furnishes most of the light 
and infrared radiation from the lamp.^^ 
The line intensities and continuous 
spectrum intensities are both quite high, 
but the former are not sufficiently 
constant for general use in a radiation 
laboratory. If a sufficiently constant 
alternating-current supply were avail¬ 
able and if the ventilation were con¬ 
trolled, constancy to within 5 per cent 
• during 10 hr. of operation might be 
Pia-40. The tungsten mer- attained. This lamp is also constructed 
With one ring electrode and mounted in 
a clear bulb. This allows the other solid electrode to be observed 
through the ring and thus to .be used as a high-temperature 
source. 

Lahoratory-inade Mercury Arcs. Many designs of mercury arcs 
for use in the laboratory have appeared from time to time in 
journals, and most of them, without doubt, have certain advan¬ 
tages over other types. One type which has been found very 
satisfactory for laboratory use is shown in Fig. 41. This arc is 
started by tilting the lamp in the ordinary way to yield a streak 
of mercury between the anode and the cathode. Then, with the 
shorting switch closed, the lamp is brought into its normal 
operating position. After a minute or so, the shorting switch 
is released and a resistance thrown in series without inter- 
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rupting the current. A second laboratory form of convenient 
construction is that due to Pfund^^ (Fig. 42). 

One of the difficulties experienced with metallic vapor arcs in 
conjunction with spectroscopic studies is the line reversal pro¬ 
duced by the outer cooler layers of the arc. Wood^^ has shown 
how to overcome this to a considerable extent. In his lamp a 
quartz tube is inserted until the end of the tube is in or near the 



Pn*. 41, -~Cou- 
v<‘int‘nt form of 
nu'roury arc. 



li^G. 42.—Pfund's mer¬ 
cury arc. 


(icntral i)ar<. of l.h(' (li,sclmrgo current. Owing to the fact that 
the (luartss (Uin stand a iiigli temperature and is protected con- 
sid(fral)ly from (tooling in tliat immediate neighborhood, the 
radiation from i.h(t (-.ontral heated portion of the arc does not pass 
through vapor which is appreciably cooled and, therefore, there 
is in this instance no indi(tation of a reversal of lines, in particular, 
of liiu! 2r);i7A. Iloutermans-*''’ has developed a lamp giving a 
narrow, unr(!V(trs(tcl rcstmauco line with a constant intensity 
(within 2 per cent in a 2-hr, run). 
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A capillary mercury arc of considerable interest because of 
high brightness and the long life claimed for it is that due 
Crist. ^ 

Other Metallic-vapor Arcs, Arcs of this class include par 
ularly arcs in vapors of sodium, potassium, and cadmium. 

Hoffman and Daniels^^ constructed an arc quite similar to 
mercury arc described by Daniels and Heidt'^® and used it 
arc studies of bismuth, cadmium, lead, mercury, thallium, i 


zinc. All these substances except mercury 
normally solid and tend to break their qim 
containers on cooling down after use either 
account of expansion on freezing or from the eff( 
of surface adhesive forces due to differential c 
tractions. Hoffman and Daniels believed it do 
able to make a lamp so simple and cheap that it < 
be discarded at the end of an experiment. T 
lamp (Fig. 43) which they developed is madc^ 
fusing a 12-mm section of quartz capillary, 1 r 
inside diameter and 2 mm outside diameter, betW' 
two thin-walled quartz tubes 2 mm in outs 
diameter and 5 cm long. Thin bulbs are blown < 
at these joints to localize the arc. The end pie 
may be used over and over again. The upper cl 
trode is formed by stopping the lower end of ■ 
capillary with a pointed iron rod and gently melt 
down small pieces of the metal being studied to 
the whole capillary and the upper tube. A 
lary-arclamp bubbles are floated out of the molten metal. T 
Sbie meLis^' electrode is cast or scraped down from 

larger rod so as to fit snugly into the Icn 
quartz tube. It is pointed and set so as to leave a short f 
between the two electrodes. The metal at both ends of the la; 
is then melted and short iron wires connected to flexible la 
are inserted. Connections are insulated and rendered gasti^ 
with. deKhotinsky cement. The air space in the lower bulb nor 
as a spark gap, for starting the lamp, and as a reservoir into wh 
the molten metal runs down from the capillary when the arc 
struck. 

Many lamps operated for 10 hr. or more, but trouble v 
experienced from oxygen in certain cases. In such cases, it v 




Fig. 43.— 
Quartz capil- 
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possible to evacuate the air space in which the arc was formed 
through a tiny hole in one electrode and to fill with an inert gas 
at any desired pressure. The arrangement of the apparatus for 
the starting of these arcs which required from 80 to 400 volts 
is shown in Fig. 44. 


INDUCTION 



Fio. 44.—IIoITnuiu and Daniels’ apparatus for the starting and operating of the 
quartz capillary arc.. The adjustable spark gap consists of a double-pole switch 
with a long iusvilating handle. 


Anotluu* nu'thod for overcoming breakage of arc containers in 
the case of cadmium has been proposed by Bates and Taylor.'*® 
Th(‘y fornuHl alloys of tin and cadmium melting at temperatures 
betwcK'u 176 and 200°(h which apparently, because they did not 
wot th<' (piartz, could bo us(^d like mercury in Cooper-Hewitt 
lamps without dangcT of breaking the containers. 



It'nj. <ir>. Arc by C-ario and Lochto-Holtgreven yielding an intense source of 
Ho<liutn I) lines free from solf-rovorsal. 

'Plid t,l)ir<l )ir(! in l.iiis group is that due to Cario and Lochte- 
IIoltgn'vcMi'-" (Kig. 45). 'rhis lamp, made of Pyrex glass with 
el(H!l,r()deH of iron and of sodium, was originally evacuated, then 
s(«ile<l off with an atmosplu^re of argon at a pressure of from 5 to 
20 mm of Ilg. In operation, a diffusion pump keeps the argon 
in (urtudjUion, the din'c.tion being such as to prevent the sodium 
vapor from passing down the tube to the window- The source 
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is one of high brightness; and, since there is nothing but a column 
of transparent argon between the portion of the flame where 
the temperature is highest and the observing window, it is free 
from self-reversal in the direction of observation. This lamp was 
found of considerable value in the study of the excitation of 
fluorescence of the sodium D lines by means of sodium light. 

Xin. The Spark. Though closely related to the arc, the spark 
differs in that the electrons needed for the carrying of the current 
result mainly from the high electrical field at the 
cathode, whereas in the arc the supply results 
from thermionic emission. Further in the case 
of the spark, cathode material is commonly 
made available to be carried into the path of 
discharge by ion bombardment, while in the case 
of the arc electrode,, material is ordinarily 
brought into the path of the discharge by vapori¬ 
zation. In both instances the radiation is 
characteristic of the bombarded or vaporized 
electrode as well as of the gas initially present. 
The spectra are generally quite different, how¬ 
ever. The lines of the arc generally characterize 
the neutral atoms, while those of the spark 
characterize the singly and the multiple ionized 
atom. For the production of a spark there is 
needed some source of high potential which may 
vary from a few hundred volts or so on upward. 
Occasionally generators or batteries, but usually 
transformers of high or low frequency, induction 
coils, or influence machines are necessary. The 
disruptive feature of the discharge generally 
demands a spark gap with a condenser in parallel. 

Where the spark spectra of solids are desired, those materials 
may be used as the electrodes of the spark gap. Where the 
material is in gaseous form, it is conveniently held in some glass 
or quartz container between electrodes of some material such as 
tungsten which does not easily vaporize or disintegrate. Where 
the material is in a liquid form, special devices are needed. 
Of these, only two will be mentioned. 

In Hartley’s^! device (Fig. 46) the upper or positive electrode 
consists of a chisel-shaped piece of graphite with the blunt end 



ley’s arrangement 
for a spark dis¬ 
charge showing 
lines of materials 
present in liquid 
form. 
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encased in a piece of glass tubing. The negative terminal 
consists of a similarly shaped piece of graphite, which is held 
sharp edge up in a U-shaped glass tube with the blunt end projec¬ 
ting downward into a solution of 
the material whose spark spectrum 
is desired. For the convenient and 
rapid bringing of the liquid to the 
spark by capillary action, sharp 
grooves are cut lengthwise in the 
graphite, as shown. The sharp edges 
of the chisel-shaped terminals serve 
to maintain the spark in a definite 
plane, a condition much to be desired 
when the spark is used with a 
spectroscope. 

A second device is that due to 
Krulla®^ (Fig. 47). Two jets of the 
solution flowing at right angles pass 
within a short distance of one 
another. Their points of closest 
approach serve as the terminals of 
a spark discharge. These sparks are said to be brilliant and 
perfectly steady. 

The Vacuum Spark, Work in this field has been done by many. 
The present discussion will, however, be confined to the source 

SERIES GAP 



Fig. 47.—Krulla’s device for 
obtaining a spark spectrum of 
material in solution. 



HIGH VOLTAGE 
TRANSFORMER 




OPTIONAL 
INDUCTANCE 

Fig. 48.—Arrangement of apparatus for the vacuum spark of Millikan and his 
coworkers. The length of the series gap, depending on the vacuum obtained 
and the potential used, ranged from 1 to 3 cm, the capacitances from 0.01 to 0.02 
juf, the potentials from 40 to 50 kv. To obtain 8- to 10-fold ionized atoms, 
capacitances ranging from 0.3 to 0.5 /if and direct-current potentials from an 
induction-coil source ranging from 70 to 80 kv. were used. 


devised by Millikan, Sawyer, and others®* (Fig. 48). In most of 
this work the sparks were formed in front of a slit, in a very high 
vacuum, between metallic electrodes with separations ranging 
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from a small fraction of a millimeter to a few millimeters. On 
applying the potential, a little greenish glow was observed around 
the electrodes. There was no general glow, however, and most of 
the discharge passed between the electrodes in the form of a 
brilliant spark, bluish white in color in the case of zinc. This 
discharge so heated the electrodes, conductors, and insulation that 
a considerable quantity of gas was thrown out. After the passage 
of a series of sparks, it was necessary to pump out this gas. 
Eventually the discharges were very brilliant sparks. 

Miss Carter^^ described similar apparatus in which a large 
induction coil with an electrolytic interrupter fed with 15 to 
20 amp. was used. The condenser consisted of copper plates 
separated by 5-mm glass plates. 

Wire Ex'plodon in Vacuum. Reference has been made to the 
continuous spectra obtained by Anderson and by Sawyer and 
Becker in connection with the explosion of fine wires. When this 
same procedure is applied to filaments in high vacuums, or as by 
Sawyer and Becker, to asbestos fiber soaked in salt solution, 
line-spectra characteristics of the spark are obtained. 

XIV. Glow-discharge Tubes. Glow-discharge tubes are gener¬ 
ally distinguished from arcs and sparks by the fact that in their 
operation there is little vaporization of material from the elec¬ 
trodes and no destructive concentrated discharge. It is still 
necessary to maintain an emission of electrons from the cathode. 

Owing to low vapor pressure, difficulty is sometimes experienced 
in exciting spectra of substances. In such cases an admixture of 
one of the gases of the hehum group may facilitate the production 
of the spectrum of the vapor in which interest is centered without 
the spectrum of the inert gas showing. In the case of argon and 
the band spectrum of nitrogen, there is a decided eflPect upon the 
distribution of the radiation from the nitrogen, probably due to 
collisions of the second kind. In the particular case of the 
nitrogen afterglow, the effect is marked and such as to give a 
spectrum changing with the time after excitation. In the case of 
water vapor mixed with hydrogen or of water vapor alone, one 
• can easily obtain the Balmer series characteristic of hydrogen, 
whereas difficulty is experienced when the water vapor is absent. 

Geissler Tube. These tubes are given various shapes and 
dimensions and many substances in gaseous or vapor form are 
used in them. A high difference, of potential of the order of 
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a few thousand volts, such as may be obtained from induction 
coils or transformers, is generally required. However, with 
certain materials for electrodes and certain residual gases this 
minimum may be considerably reduced. Among the substances 
that may be used for terminals is nickel which has been treated 
with barium or a barium compound. 

Hollow-ccUhode Tube. It has been found advantageous some¬ 
times to use a type of cathode first described by Paschen“ 
(Fig. 49), consisting of a hollow cylindrical shell with one end 
closed. With a residual atmosphere of an inert gas at sufficiently 
low pressures, the radiation, largely confined to the interior of the 
cathode leaving the outer space dark, consists largely of the 



Fig. 49.—Paschen’s hollow-cathode tube. 


cathode glow which is here relatively very intense and shows 
favorably the spark spectra of the metal composing the cathode. 
Materials that vaporize easily may be encased behind a fine 
sieve at the bottom of such a cathode tube. In such cases, their 
vapors may predominate inside the cathode and the spark spectra 
may be characteristic of them. Sometimes the anode is made to 
surround the cathode, but this does not seem essential. Schtiler®® 
found it desirable to have as the anode a wire located in the axis 
of the cylindrical cathode and to view the discharge through a 
small opening in the end. 

Cathodoluminescence Device. This method first described 
by Hertz^^ has been more thoroughly developed by King and Miss 
Carter.®® The apparatus in its final form is shown in Fig. 50. 
The container was highly evacuated and current furnished by a 
transformer passed between the cathode C and the anode A. 
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The cathode rays more or less focused on the nu^tal at M not only 
vaporized the metal but excited that vapor to (unit its sp('<*triuu. 
Several metals were studied. 

The Electrodeless Tube. For the electroclel(\ss rin^ (lis(*hari»;(», 

the tube containing the gas or vapor is usiially of th(' siniplc'st 

kind, without electrodes, and of sufficient siz(^ to fill snuji;ly tlu^ 

I j coil which surrounds it and (‘arric^s 

1^1^ the current which prodinu's tlu^ 

ilk discharge. Figure 51 shows 

I T Dunoyer's^'^ arrangem(‘nt of appa- 

—-^1 L—. ratus for the production of c^Iocd.rodo- 

/ /J \ \ discharges for a gas wlu^rt^ 

/ \ it is necessary to oporat(^ t.h(‘ tube 

/ \ in a furnace. The discharges in this 

case is necessarily of high fn^ciuoney, 

and the greatest eloctri(^al fiedd 

strengths will bo found in t-h<^ tulx^ 

^ next to the turns of tlu^ coil, ''riu^ 

J «=?p P field falls off toward the ccmt.er of the 

I ■■■ - _ I coil. Accordingly various spcu^tral 

lines will extend various distanc.(‘s 

■ V== toward the axis, a fact which is 

Fig. 50,—Dia^am of appa- important in this classifi(*.at.ion. 
ratus used by King and Miss f; 

Carter in the production of L0W’~V0ltCige NOOU Ldnip, T h 

pectraof vapors by oathode-ray It j j 

bombardment. The mam bous- ® ^ 

ing is an inverted crucible of operate on 116-VOlt Of 230“V<)lt 

riUca which rests with a ground circuits has clectrodes of iuckt ‘1 

fit on a piece of plate glass. T , . , . 

is a silica tube, B a silica shield, treated With barium and an atinos- 

c an iron termmai supported by p^ere of neon Or nooii and lioliiini 
a copper rod with an ice chamber ^ 

B at the top. ,4. is a silica-en- at low pressure. For operation on 

S”.S rtmS. S “SS 

metal being studied in a slotted monly a sheet of thc inatc^rial 
silica-tube container. shaped as desired; and the anode 

a -wire which reaches to some point to within 2 or 3 inin of 


the cathode. In tubes meant for alternating circuits th(^ 
two electrodes are similar in design, one form consisting of 
two wires which are hehcally wound. Although the luminous 
area may be of the order of 10 cm**, the luminous intensity of a 
lamp as a source is only about Ko candle. As a light produwu 
it is very inefficient. It has, however, great value as an indicator 
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is of value as a simple stroboscopic indicator. 



Tig. 51. —Dunoyer’s arrangement of apparatus for the production of the eleo- 
trodeless ring discharge. 

Hot-cathode Neon Lamp. The electron supply for the main¬ 
taining of the discharge in this lamp is obtained from the cathode 
which is heated by a separate current. The main voltage supply 
is thus available for the carry¬ 
ing of the current to the anode. 

As shown in. Fig. 52, the greatest 
dimension of this lamp is about 
26 in. The accessory arrange¬ 
ments (Fig. 53) are such that, 
when the control switch is 
closed, a 6-volt 9-amp. current 
heats the cathode and that, 
following a 60-sec. delay when 
the desired temperature for the 
cathode is obtained, a second 
switch is automatically closed. 

CuiTOiit can flow through the 
tube in one direction only. In 
alternating-current circuits it 
operates as a rectifier. The 500- ^ hot-cathode neon lamp, 

watt alternating-current lamp, 

with 200 watts used in the rectifying resistance ballast, has 
a total yield of about 6,000 lumens with an overall efficiency 
of about 10 lumens/watt. Its color is reddish orange and it is 
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of particular value in. architectural relief lighting, flood lighting, 
beacons, etc. 



!Fig. 53.—Circuit diagram for hot-cathode neon lamp. 


The Stroloscopic Lamp, Common sources of this type are the 
grid glow®° and the thyratroix®^ tube. (Fig. 54). They are very 
' much alike. Each is a three-element 



device with cathode, grid, and anode, and 
an atmosphere of neon or of mercury 
vapor at low pressure. The cathode is 
coated with oxides of barium or thorium 
and may be operated hot or cold. The 
grid except for small openings separates 
the electrodes, and, while extremely 
sensitive to the threshold control of 
electron flow from the cathode to the 
anode, it is without appreciable effect 
once the flow is started. In use with a 
potential difference between cathode and 
anode sufficient to produce a discharge in 
case the grid is not operating, the grid is 
kept negative with respect to the cathode 
thus preventing a discharge until the 
instant that light is wanted. Then by 


Fig. 54.—The thyratrom ^ COntactor the grid is 

momentarily made positive and a flash 
of light occurs as a condenser discharges through the neon 
atmosphere. Because of a slow charging rate for the con- 
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denser,^ the tube at once returns to its dark condition when 
the grid is again made sufSciently negative. The circuit 
connections found suitable for this in the stroboglow®^ are 
shown in Fig. 56. In this instrument, though the flash is 



Fig. 55.—Circuit connections for the stroboglow. 


said to last but 3 X sec., the upper frequency for the range 
for which accuracy is claimed is but 10,000 cycles/sec. Other 
arrangements are described for the case where mechanical opera¬ 
tion of the contactor is not feasible. 

Edgerton®® and his colleagues have applied this principle to the 
taking of high speed (slow-motion) pictures. For their sources of 


Rl 



Fig. 60. —Edgerton and Germeshausen’s grid-controlled mercury-arc stroboscope 

tube. 

light, specially constructed mercury-arc tubes were used. Yari- 
ous arrangements of accessory apparatus were made. In. Pig. 56 
one plan is shown. With this setup, rapid dashes of high 
intensity are produced. Closing the trip switch discharges 
the condenser Cz through the step-up transformer. ITonnally 
during the dark period, the grid about the anode is main- 
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tained negative and no discharge takes place from or to it; but 
with a sudden operation of the transformer the potential 
barrier due to the grid collapses and a flash due to the charge 
on Cl occurs in the tube. In consequence of the slow charging 



of Cl through the high resistance 
Bij time is given for the trans¬ 
former current to die out, the 
deionization of the space in the 
side tube to take place, and the 
potential barrier due to the grid 
to be reestablished., For the 
most delicate work a thyratron- 
controlled tube is proposed. For 
the type of tubes considered, an 
upper limiting frequency of pulses 
is set for something between 1,000 
and 4,000 cycles/sec. The time 
for deionization is considered the 
most important factor. 

High-voltage Tube, Two types 
of tubes were used by Moore, 
the nitrogen-filled tube which 
yielded a yellow-orange tint, and 
the carbon dioxide-filled tube 
which gave a white light. The 
pressure of the gas in each case 
was of the order of Hg. 

Claude®® has developed tubes of 
this type containing either neon or 
mercury vapor which are in com¬ 


mon use for advertising purposes. 
Sodium-vapor Lamp, The lamp together with its circuit 


diagram is shown in Fig. 57. It has a double-walled tube with 


the intervening space highly evacuated. The inner tube itself 


contains a small amount of sodium vapor, and neon (or argon) 
at a pressure of about 1.5 mm Hg for easy starting. The melting 
point of sodium is 97°C. The temperature of operation is about 
200®C., as Fonda and Young®® have shown (Fig. 58) that the 
lumi n ous output of such a sodium lamp, whatever the current of 
operation, is greater at this temperature than at other tempera- 
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tures. The radiation output of this lamp consists essentially 
of the sodium D lines and the lines 8183A, 11,382A, and 11,404A 
in the near infrared. Some time is required for the lamp to come 
to its fuU brightness, after which the neon does not contribute 
significantly to the spectrum. The discharge voltages for two 
of the tentatively standardized sizesare 20 and 25 volts, respec¬ 
tively, the corresponding currents 5.0 and 6.6 amp., respectively. 

Other Metallic-vapor Lamps. Lamps similar in construction 
to the sodium lamp have been made®^ for other metallic vapors, 



temperature: in degrees c 

Fig. 58.—The effect of temperature on the light output of a sodium-vapor lamp 
with different currents of operation. 

such as cadmium, zinc, mercury, and thalium, and thus variously 
colored sources obtained. Filters are described that enable 
about 15 monochromatic sources ranging from X = 2537 to 
6438A to be obtained from these lamps. 

The Ultraviolet Lamp. This lamp is generally used for pro¬ 
ducing fluorescent and phosphorescent effects. Because of the 
generally low brightnesses obtained for these effects, the bulbs 
of these lamps are sometimes made of a dense purple glass so 
that the light from the discharge in the mercury vapor within 
is reduced to nearly zero. The two electrodes, heated internally 
by currents through tungsten coils, are oxide-coated. The radia¬ 
tion, that due to an electric discharge between the electrodes. 
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fills the bulb completely. It has the characteristics of all mer¬ 
cury-arc sources. With the dense purple glass bulb, the radiation 
which is obtained is chiefly that of the near ultraviolet. This 
lamp may be regularly obtained in 60- and 100-watt (for lamp 
and accessory as supplied) sizes. The mean arc voltages are 
17 and 15 volts, the currents 2 and 5 amp. A reactance or resist¬ 
ance ballast is necessary. 

FLUORESCENCE AND PHOSPHORESCENCE* 

Sources of low-temperature luminescence may exist in the form 
of solids, liquids, or gases. Solid luminescent materials, in 
general, contain a small amount of some impurity, but the 
uranyl salts which have been extensively studied by Nichols and 
Howes®® and others^® and the double cyanides of platinum are 
striking exceptions. Synthetic luminescent solids may be pre¬ 
pared by adding to a nonluminescent compound, called the 
diluent, small traces of a second material called the activator. 
The two must be intimately mixed and heated to redness, the time 
and temperature of heating making a great difference in the 
intensity and sometimes in the color of the luminescence. The 
brightness of the product varies also with the relative amounts 
of the two ingredients. As the amount of activator varies from 
a very small percentage of the diluent upward, the intensity of 
luminescence quickly increases to a maximum, then steadily 
diminishes. In order to excite luminescence the luminescent 
substance must be exposed to some source of excitation, some 
substances responding better to one source and some to another. 
Materials may be prepared which respond to light, visible and 
ultraviolet, to cathode rays, to the hydrogen flame, to xrays, 
and to radium. Some materials become thermoluminescent upon 
exposure to some source of excitation, especially to cathode 
rays,*^^ to xrays,’^ or to radium.*^® 

Striking examples of materials which are strongly luminescent 
under photoexcitation are the Lenard and Klatt sulfides."^^ 
These are alkaline-earth sulfides activated by different metals 
and also containing some easily fusible salt. A comparison of 

* Tke sources in this field are extremely numerous and it has seemed 
advisable to include here mainly a brief statement with bibliography which 
has been kindly prepared by Miss Frances Wick of Vassar College. 
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ultraviolet sources for exciting fluorescence has recently been 
made by Barrett.^® 

Excitation by ultraviolet radiation has been the basis of a 
recent development of some interesting light sources. Using 
as the source of excitation a low-pressure mercury arc which 
gives principally radiation in the neighborhood of 2537 and 
3650A, and coating the inside of the bulb with various salts or 
mixtures of salts give light sources of very high efficiency and 
of a brightness beyond what was ordinarily thought possible 
for fluorescent sources. 

Among materials strongly excited by cathode rays may be 
mentioned compounds in which rare earths are used as activators. 
These materials were extensively used by Urbain^® and others."^ 
Many materials in the form of solid solutions activated by 
cathode rays are described by Nichols and his collaborators.’^® 

Materials strongly luminescent under hydrogen flame include 
certain oxides and sulfides,^® a few phosphorescent preparations, 
and certain crystals and inorganic salts. These incandescent 
solids show, under the flame, luminescence bands which are 
greatly in excess of the temperature radiation. Nichols and 
Boardman®® introduced different “ activators into the oxides 
and sulfides, which greatly increased the intensity of luminescence. 

THE SUN AS A SOURCE OF CONTINUOUS RADIATION 
• C. G. Abbot* 

Nature and Modifications of Solar Emission. It is now 
generally admitted that the sun (except possibly a central core 
which may be liquid®0 is completely gaseous. The continuity of 
its spectrum depends in part on its immensity (diameter 865,000 
miles^Oj high-pressure conditions (mean density 

1.41®=^), but is principally due to the opacity of ionized gases at 
high temperatures.®® Nevertheless, an absorption spectrum of 
many chemical elements in various states of excitation is super¬ 
posed on this continuous spectrum, which, especially in the \nolet 
and ultraviolet, greatly modifies its spectral-energy distribution. 
As received at the earth’s surface, the solar spectrum is also 
profoundly modified (a) by the scattering produced by the 
molecules of the earth’s atmosphere,®^ (b) by the scattering pro- 

* Secretaryf Smithsonian Institution. 
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duced by dust, (c) by the absorption produced by atmospheric 
gases and vapors, notably by water vapor, ozone, oxygen, and 
carbon dioxide. The scattering by dust and the absorption by 
water vapor and ozone vary widely from day to day and from 
place to place. All types of atmospheric losses increase as the 
sun approaches the horizon, and thus the mass of air traversed by 
the solar-beam increases. Important changes in the spectral 
quality, as well as in the total intensity of the solar rays, are 

Table 10. Distribution op Radiancy over the Sun^s Disk 


Wavelength, 


Fraction of radius 



0.00 

0.40 

0.55 

0.65 

0.75 

0.825 

0.875 

0.92 

0.95 

0.323 

144 

129 

120 

112 

99 

86 

76 

64 

49 

0.386 

338 

312 

289 

267 

240 

214 

188 

163 

141 

0.433 

456 

423 

395 

368 

333 

296 

266 

233 

205 

0.456 

515 

486 

455 

428 

390 

351 

317 

277 

242 

0.481 

511 

483 

456 

430 

394 

358 

324 

290 

255 

0.501 

489 

463 

437 

414 

380 

347 

323 

286 

254 

0.534 

463 

440 

417 

396 

366 

337 

312 

281 

254 

0.604 

399 

382 

365 

348 

326 

304 

284 

259 

237 

0.670 

333 

320 

308 

295 

281 

262 

247 

227 

210 

0.699 

307 

295 

284 

273 

258 

243 

229 

212 

195 

0.866 

174 

169 

163 

159 

152 

145 

138 

130 

122 

1.031 

111 

108 

105.5 

103 

99 

94.5 

90.5 

86 

81 

1.225 

77.6 

75.7 

73.8 

72.2 

69.8 

67.1 

64.7 

61.6 

58.7 

1.655 

39.5 

38.9 

38.2 

37.6 

3^.7 

35.7 

34.7 

33.6 

32.3 

2.097 

14.0 

13.8 

13.6 

13.4 

13.1 

12.8 

12.5 

12.2 

11.7 

Wavelength 










of max., ji . 

0.458 

0.467 

0.471 

0.474 

0.478 

0.483 

0.489 

0.496 

0.505 


produced by these changiag atmospheric conditions.'*® There¬ 
fore loose references to “sunlight” as if to a standard source of 
radiation shoiild be avoided. 

The Solar Constant. As it would be found by an observer at 
the earth’s mean solar distance, outside our atmosphere, the 
intensity of the sun’s radiation, usually called the “solar’con- 
stant,” may be taken as 1.94 cal./(cm** min.).®« 

Distribution of Radiant Intensity over Solar Disk. The radia¬ 
tion of the sun, being altered as noted above by terrestrial 
hindrances, is also profoundly modified by solar conditions. The 
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rays emitted by the center of the visible solar disk arise, on the 
whole, from considerably hotter layers than do those emitted by 
the edges of the disk, where suflhcient length of path for complete 
extinguishment is found in the nearly tangential course through 
superficial layers.^^ These facts are shown in Table 10. 


Table 11. Distribution op Solar Intensity in Wavelength 


Wave¬ 

length, 

Assumed 

solar 

intensity; 

units 

arbitrary 

Transmission 

coefficients 

Energy curves at earth^s surface 

Altitude 

Air mass 1.0 

Air mass 2.0 

Air mass 2.5 

5,500 

ft. 

Sea 

level 

Zenith 
distance 0® 

Zenith 
distance 60® 

Zenith 
distance 
66® 30' 

a 

6 

a 

h 

a 

h 

a 

h 

0.295 

33 

0.20 

0.00 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0.305 

90 

0.36 

0.03 

32 

3 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0.315 

143 

0.45 

0.07 

64 

10 

29 

0 

20 

0 

0.325 

155 

0.51 

0.13 

79 

20 

40 

3 

26 

2 

0.336 

164 

0.56 

0.20 

92 

33 

51 

7 

39 

3 

0.346 

168 

0.60 

0.26 

101 

44 

60 

12 

47 

5 

0.355 

171 

0.64 

0.31 

109 

53 

70 

17 

56 

10 

0.366 

178 

0.67 

0.37 

119 

66 

80 

25 

66 

16 

0.378 

175 

0.71 

0.42 

124 

74 

88 

32 

74 

19 

0.391 

168 

0.f4 

0.48 

124 

81 

92 

39 

81 

27 

0.405 

209 

0.77 

0.52 

161 

109 

123 

56 

109 

40 

0.450 

272 

0.84 

0.62 

228 

169 

193 

103 

171 

82 

0.500 

276 

0.89 

0.71 

246 

196 

218 

138 

204 

116 

0.600 

240 

0.93 

0.77 

223 

185 

206 

142 

199 

125 

0.700 

195 

0.96 

0.85 

187 

165 

178 

140 

175 

128 

0.800 

144 

0.96 

0.90 

138 

130 

132 

117 

130 

104 

0.900 

111 

0.97 

0.92 

108 

102 

104 

94 

103 

90 

1.000 

93 

0.97 

0.93 

90 

87 

88 

81 

87 

78 

1.20 

66 

0.97 

0.94 

64 

62 

62 

58 

61 

57 

1.40 

45 

0.97 

0.95 

44 

43 

42 

40 

42 

40 

1.60 

34 

0.98 

0.96 

33 

33 

33 

31 

32 

31 

1.80 

26 

0.98 

0.95 

25 

25 

25 

23 

25 

23 

2.00 

18 

0.96 

0.94 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

15 

2.20 

10 

0.96 

0.93 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

2.40 

6 

0.95 

0.94 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 


a: Correspondfl to clear weather at 6,600 ft. altitude. 

6: Correeponde to average cloudlees weather at aea level, as observed at Washington. 
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Inasmuch as the sources of different wavelengths are thus 
effectively at different temperatures, and inasmuch as the absorp¬ 
tion spectra of superficial solar gases are much stronger on the 
whole in the short-wave rays, it is obvious that the energy 
spectrum of the sun rays as a whole must depart greatly from that 
of the blackbody at whatever temperature. 

Distribution of Solar Radiant Intensity in Wavelength. Serious 
difficulties interfere with the determination of wavelength dis¬ 
tribution of solar rays outside our atmosphere. The continual 
change of the length of atmospheric path of the rays as the sun 
traverses the heavens from east to west, the continual change 
of extinctive properties of the atmosphere as its humidity and 
dustiness alter during the day, and the large and variable losses 
suffered by different wavelengths in traversing optical apparatus, 
all raise great obstacles. Despite numerous attempts made at 
several stations and during many years, it cannot be claimed 
that the wavelength distribution of the total solar emission is yet 
satisfactorily determined. More particularly is this true for 
the ultraviolet spectrum where the difficulties multiply, and 
where, indeed, it is impossible to observe beyond 2900A on 
account of complete extinction by high-level atmospheric ozone. 

The energy-distribution curves in Table 11 are computed from 
data on the distribution of energy in the solar spectrum outside 
the atmosphere, using atmospheric transmission coefficients 
found at Washington and other stations. No allowance is made 
for the powerful absorption of oxygen and water vapor. The 
values given, in other words, are for the smooth curve, not con¬ 
sidering atmospheric absorption bands.®® Solar lines are allowed 
for. 


SUMMARY 

As has been noted, the source is very important in radiation 
measurements; in particular the source should be suitable for 
the wavelength interval and the purpose. For transmission 
measurements in the very short ultraviolet some form of under¬ 
water spark, wire explosion, or a hydrogen discharge under 
heavy current and viewed end on makes a satisfactory source. 
For the near ultraviolet from about 2000A some form of mercury 
arc is very satisfactory for sucli purposes as measuring reflection 
and transmission. For a continuous source the high-pressure 
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Table 12 . Sources for Wavelength Calibration of Spectrometers 
(See also Table of Persistent Lines and Raies Ultimes of the Chemical 
Elements, W. F. Meggers, I.C.T., vol. V, p. 322) 

^ signifies blend of two or more lines 


Discharge tubes or arcs 


■ 


■ 

Helium 

x-i 

cm“i 

X 

A 

Mercury 

x-i 

cm“i 

X 

A 





4859 

20682. 


6538 

15295. 





9234 

10830. 




Ha 

15236 

6562.8 


13734 

7281.4 


9862 

10140. 

H/3 

20670 

4861.3 


14154 

7065.2 


14477 

6907.6 

H 7 

23039 

4340.5 


14974 

6678.2 


17269 

5790.7 

H5 

24374 

4101.7 

Da 

17020 

6875.6 


17332 

6769.6 

He 

25188 

3970.1 


19937 

6015.7 


18313 

5460.7 

Hr 

25713 

3889.1 


20317 

4921.9 


22945 

4358.3 


26073 

3835.4 


21217 

4713.1 


27412 

4046.6 

ne 

26330 

3797.9 


22364 

4471.6 


27301 

3662.9 





24837 

4026.2 


27361 

3654.8 





26716 

3888.6 


27396 

3650.2 








39424 

2636.6 








54066 

1849.6 

Alkali metals in Bunsen 
flame* 

Fraunhofer lines 

Residual rays 

Li 

14908 

6707.9 

A 

13169 

7593.8^ 

Quartz 

1130. 

8.85fi 


16384 

6103.6 

B 

14666 

6870.0 


482. 

20.76 

Na 

16961 

5895.9 




LiP 

675. 

17.4 


16978 

6890.0 

C 

15237 

6562.8 

CaFa 

417. 

24.0 




Di 

16961 

6896.9 


316. 

31.6 

K 

12989 

7699.0 




NaF 

316. 

31.7 


13046 

7664.9 

Da 

16978 

6890.0 

ZnS 

312. 

32.0 




E 

18977 

6269. C~ 

NH 4 CI 

194.2 

61.6 


24708 

4047.2 




NaCl 

192.3 

52.0 


24727 

4044.2 




NH 4 Br 

168.6 

69.3 




F 

20571 

4861.3 

AgCl 

122.7 

81.6 




Oi 

23039 

4340.5 

KBr 

121.1 

82.6 

Rb 

12820 

7800.3 




TlCl 

109.2 

91.6 


16877 

6298.3 

0 

23214 

4307.8- 

KI 

106.3 

94.1 




h 

24380 

4101.7 

calcite 

101.3 

98.7 




H 

25198 

3968.6 

HgaCh 

101.2 

98.8 

Cs 

12120 

8261.1 

K 

25421 

3933.7 

Ag Br 

88.7 

112.7 







TlBr 

85.5 

117.0 


16090 

6212.9 

L 

26176 

3820.4 

TH 

66.9 

151.8 


21771 

4693.2 

M 

26827 

3727.6 







N 

27924 

3681.2 





21962 

4555.4 








* Any sufficiently volatile salt of these metals may be used. 
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hydrogen discharge may be used for the shorter wavelengths, 
and a tungsten filament or other incandescent source for the 
longer wavelengths. Where high intensity is more important 
than steadiness, some form of carbon or metallic arcs is very 
satisfactory. 

For the visible spectrum any number of sources may be used, 
including the mercury arc or other discharge tubes, even the 
carbon arc where a very intense source is required, but where 
it is important to keep the source very constant in output some 
form of filament, coil or ribbon, in gas or in vacuum, in a bulb 
with or without plane windows, may be necessary. In general, 
there is no difficulty in getting sufficient intensity in this part 
of the spectrum. 

For the infrared spectrum the tungsten filament may be used 
out to 2 or 3iu, a.nd beyond this, the Welsbach mantle, the globar, 
and the Nernst glower have been used. 

In Table 12 are given a number of common sources with the 
wavelengths generally used for obtaining a wavelength calibra¬ 
tion of the different types of spectrometer. 
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CHAPTER III 


ANALYSIS OF RADIATION 

Elliot Q. Adams* 

Given a source, the making of spectral-radiation measurement 
necessitates some means of analyzing the total radiation. There 
are a number of methods that may be used and the one selected is 
finally determined by the accuracy desired and the use for which 
the measurements are made. These methods must be based on 
some property of matter or form which varies with the frequency 
of the radiation, e.g., on differential reflection, transmission, 
refraction, diflfraction, or optical rotation. The methods depend¬ 
ing on reflection, transmission, and optical rotation give in 
general relatively wide bands of radiation, hence are used only 
where economy of radiation is important and gross separation 
adequate. 

QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF RADIATION 

When the problem requires the isolation of a narrow frequency 
band, an instrument based on refraction or diffraction is almost 
invariably employed. Such an instrument comprises entrance 
and exit slits, means (lenses or mirrors) for focusing the radia¬ 
tion onto the exit slit, dispersing means (prism or grating), 
and the necessary mechanical means for support and adjustment. 
When a plane grating or prism is employed, the focusing means 
are customarily divided so that a parallel beam of radiation is 
incident on the grating or prism. The focusing and dispersing 
means may he combined, as in a F6ry prism^ or a concave 
grating. 2 The choice between lenses and mirrors as focusing 
means will be determined by secondary considerations: the lack 
of materials of uniformly high transmission in the extreme infra¬ 
red, or of uniformly high reflection in the ultraviolet; the circum¬ 
stance that mirrors are achromatic, while the achromatization of 

* Physical Chemist, Incandesc&nt Lamp Department, General Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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lenses is impossible in some regions of the spectrum, and in any 
case imperfect. In default of achromatization, means for moving 
the lenses may be provided, or the photographic plates in a spec¬ 
trograph may be both tilted and curved to follow the focal surface 
of the instrument. 

Unfortunately no general term spectrophore) is in use to 
include the various types of prism and grating dispersing instru¬ 
ments, and at the risk of ambiguity''spectrometer'^ is often used 
both in a general and in a specific sense. It may be well at this 
point to define the specific instrument names (even if these 
distinctions are not always observed in the literature). An 
instrument for visual observation of spectra is a spectroscope^ 
even when provided with a wavelength scale and comparison 
prism. An instrument for recording spectra is a spectrograph. 
An instrument with means for varying the brightness of one or 
both of two fields (of the same spectral range) visually compared 
is a spectrophotometer. An instrument in which wavelengths are 
determined by angular (ic., goniometric) measurements is a 
spectrometer. An instrument in which a physical receiver meas¬ 
ures a beam of "monochromatic" radiation is a spedroradiometer, 
while an instrument used with a source of radiation as a means 
for furnishing monochromatic radiation for use in other apparatus 
is a monochromator. 

It is inconvenient to have to provide means for varying the 
angle between the collimator and telescope tubes of a prism or 
grating spectrometer both on account of the necessity of pro¬ 
viding elaborate angle-measuring devices, and because of the 
resultant necessity of moving the source or the receiver of the 
radiation. This may be avoided by using one of the many types 
of constant-deviation spectrometer, which may be classifiied 
according to the angle of deviation maintained, as follows: 

Zero Degree. By using two or more prisms of different mate¬ 
rials, or a prism and grating, spectroscopes may be built in which 
a selected ray suffers no deviation.* Most hand spectroscopes 
are so constructed. A number of direct-vision constant-devia¬ 
tion prisms depending on internal reflection have been described,^ 
and Fuchs^ devised a mounting, later improved by Wadsworth, 
in which external reflection was used. 

Sixty Degrees, Uhler® has shown that the use of a "half 
prism" (30-deg. right triangular prism) as a 60-deg. constant- 
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deviation prism gives certain advantages over the Pellin and 
Broca 90-deg. form. 

Ninety Degrees. Pellin and Broca*^ devised a prism which may 
be regarded as the combination of two half prisms with an 
isosceles right triangular total-reflection prism—a convenient 
arrangement now in very general use. 

Wadsworth generalized the Fuchs® mounting to give a constant 
deviation of almost any desired angle. 

One Hundred and Eighty Degrees. The same lens and slit can 
be used for collimator and telescope (autocollimating) if the axial 
ray after passing through, e.g., a 30-deg. prism, is returned by a 
mirror or isosceles right prism (roof prism). This is the well- 
known Littrow® mounting which is even more economical of space 
than of materials. It has the disadvantage of astigmatism, since 
the entering and emerging rays cannot pass symmetrically 
through the lenses. 

Spectrometers fall into two groups according as the dispersion 
is secured by means of prisms or gratings. With a grating the 
dispersion is a simple geometrical function of the wavelength and 
may be increased by diminishing the interval between the rulings, 
or by using a spectrum of a higher order. The grating puts only 
a fraction of the incident radiation into any particular order of 
spectrum,* and means must always be provided to avoid errors 
due to overlapping of orders. It is not always realized that a 
similar hazard exists with the prism spectrometer:® all prism 
materials in use have at least one absorption band in the infrared 
and at least one in the ultraviolet. These bands are regions of 
anomalous dispersion, and any setting of a prism spectrometer in 
general will pass radiation of three frequencies, one lower than 
the infrared resonance frequency, one in or near the visible which 
is the one almost invariably used, and one higher than the ultra¬ 
violet resonance frequency. Only the shape of the frequency 
distribution of radiation and the absorption of air and window 
materials permit a prism to put practically all the energy of any 
one frequency in a single narrow band and prevent this anomalous 
dispersion from being a frequent source of error. 

With a prism spectrometer and a given prism material, greater 
angular dispersion can be secured only by a (real or virtual) 
increase in the total prism angle. Thus some spectrometers 

* See p. 143. 
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with as nmiiy as six 60-deg. prisms have been used in astronomic 
observatories. With so many air surfaces the loss of light by- 
reflection may exceed 60 per cent. 

The most common method of stating the dispersing power of a 
prism material is to give the ratio of the difference of the index 
of refraction at t-wo (visible) wavelengths to the index at one 
wavelength or to a mean value. This gives no certain indication 
of the dispersion in other regions of the spectrum. The rate of 
change of index with wavelength, dn/dX, gives a very misleading 



Fig. 59. —^Logarithmic plot of iadex of refraction of several materials as a 
function of wavelength. The slope of the lines is a “figure of merit” for the 
respective material (see Table 13). diamond; B, carbon bisulfide; C, rock 
salt; Z>, quartz (ordinary ray); E, fluorite; iP, lithium fluoride; G, water. 


impression, both because it discriminates in favor of materials of 
high index of refraction, and because 1A is a tremendous change 
in the xray region, and a negligible one in the long infrared. The 
best simple ‘^figure of meritis the logarithmic derivative, 
d log n 

^ iQg - This is proportional to the slope of the lines in Tig. 59. 


PnisM Mateeials 

For an ideal prism material the specifications are easy to 
\nrite, but it is equally easy to demonstrate that no one 
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substance possesses, or could be expected to possess, all these 
properties. 

The ideal prism material has a high degree of transparency 
(i.e., a low extinction coefficient) and a high dispersion for the 
radiations to be studied. Its index of refraction is low, to mini¬ 
mize reflection losses. It is cheap. It is uniform and uni- 
refringent, i.e., on the one hand free from flaws, strains and 
inclusions, on the other, free from double refraction and optical 
rotatory power. It is easily polished, but resistant to air and 
water. The material used in any actual case represents a suit¬ 
able compromise among these requirements. 

Unirefringence requires either that the material be liquid or 
vitreous, or that it crystallize in the cubic system with holohedral 
or with tetrahedral or pentagonal hemihedral symmetry. Most 
raolocularly complicated substances crystallize in systems of 
lower symmetry. The cubic holohedral class contains diamond; 
halides of the types MX and MXa, e.g., rock salt, NaCl; sylvite 
(sylvine), KCl; fluorite, CaF 2 ; and the spinels, M'’'M'" 204 , 
c.g., MgAlaOd. The hemihedral classes include a number of 
t)xidcs and sulfides, e.g., sphalerite (blende), ZnS. Some highly 
hydrated salts, e.g., alums, crystallize cubic, but effloresce (lose 
water) too readily to use as prism material. 

A birefringent (uniaxial) crystal must be so cut that the (acute) 
bisectrix of the angle between the prism faces is perpendicular to 
the unique axis of the (tetragonal or hexagonal) crystal. In this 
way, when the prism is in the position of minimum deviation (for 
the. particular radiation in which one is interested), the deviation 
will be the same whether the radiation be polarized parallel or 


porpcmdicular to the prism edge. 

If as in the case of quartz, the crystal also possesses optical 
rotation, it is necessary to build up the prism out of half prisms 
of respectively dextro- and levorotatory material, to avoid a 
separation of circularly polarized components. 

In atrirefringent (biaxial) crystal there are two optic ^es, one 
of which should be set perpendicular to the bisectiM of * ® 
angle. Since the location of the optic axes in these (rA^^bic 
uionocliuic, or triclinic) crystals varies with the wavelengt o 
radiation used,« they are not suitable prism ® 

use In special cases in which all measurements are to be made 
at a single wavelength the use of such a crystal might be justified. 
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Specific Prism Materials 

Materials for which data are given in Fig. 69 and Table 13, are 
indicated by a star^*\ For precise work the original references 
should be consulted. 

A. Liquids. The use of a liquid prism material requires a 
suitable container. The requirements for the material of the 
container are in general like those for a prism material except that 

Table 13. Index of Refraction for Several Materials at Even 

Wavelengths 

(Read from curve; for design purposes only. For more accurate values see 

references) 


Wave¬ 

length, 

Ai 

Water 

Lithium 

fluoride 

Fluorite 

Quartz 

Rock salt 

Carbon 

bisulfide 

Dia¬ 

mond 

0.12 


1.618 






0.15 


1.500 






0.20 

1.413 

1.441 

1.496 

1.641 

1.820 



0.25 

1.381 

1.419 

1.466 

1.603 

1.668 

2.24 


0.30 

1.362 

1.409 

1.462 

1.581 

1.611 

1.863 

2.55 

0.40 

1.343 

1.398 

1.441 

1.556 

1.567 

1.710 

2.46 

0.50 

1.335 

1.393 

1.436 

1.545 

1.552 

1.648 

2.43 

0.60 

1.331 

1.388 

1.432 

1.546 

1.542 

1.630 

2.41 

0.80 

1.327 


1.432 

1.544 

1.535 

1.607 

2.40 

1. 

1.325 


1.431 

1.535 

1.531 

1.596 


1.5 

1.325 


1.429 

1.528 , 

1.528 



2. 



1.429 

1.522 

1.528 



3. 



1.422 

1.500 

1.524 



4. 



1.416 

1.469 i 

1.521 



5. 


. i 

1.403 


1.521 



8. 



1.352 


1.507 



10. 




.... 

1.493 



20. 





1.387 




the dispersion is unimport^t, and the index ought not to exceed 
that of the liquid. There is the additional requirement of resist¬ 
ance to attack hy the prism liquid. Prisms built up of plane- 
parallel plates of glass or -vitreous silica are suitable for either 
aqueous solutions or organic hqnids (within the transmission 
range of th^e solids), hut the cementing material must be suitably 
chosen. Glue is resistant to most organic liquids but attacked 
by water; the reverse is true with most waxes. BakeUte cement 
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gives a joint resistant to both. Constructing the prism by fusing 
together the edges of the plates would be ideal if it could be 
accomplished without destroying the planeness of the optical 
surfaces. 

1. * Water'^'^ is abundant and easily purified. It is transparent 
in the visible and in the ultraviolet to 0.25^, but opaque to the 
infrared beyond l^u. As a prism material in the longer ultraviolet 
it deserves more attention that it has received. 

2. * Carbon bisulfide^^ has a high dispersion, and a reasonably 
high transmission to S/x. According to Coblentz,^® ^^in the region 
of 0.5 to 2/x, [it] is especially adapted for certain fields of 
spectroradiometry. ’ ’ 

3. Aliphatic hydrocarbonse,g., hexane, and aliphatic alcohols, 
e,g. ethyl alcohol, have transmission limits, refractive indices and 
dispersions much like those of water. GlyceroP^ (glycerin) has a 
higher index and is less transparent in the ultraviolet. 

4. Aromatic hydrocarbons, e,g., benzene,^^ toluene,xylene^^ 
(in German benzol, etc.) have greater indices of refraction and 
higher dispersion than water or the aliphatic hydrocarbons or 
alcohols, and similar infrared limits of transmission. They are 
less transparent in the ultraviolet. 

5. Halogen-substituted hydrocarbons,^^e.g., a-chloronaphthalene, 
oi-bromonaphthalene, carbon tetrachloride, methylene iodide. 
The introduction of halogens, except fluorine, raises the refractive 
index and dispersion. Substances of this class are well known as 
index liquids in mineralogy, and a-bromonaphthalene has been 
recommended^® for use in liquid prisms. 

6. Esters, specifically the aromatic esters, methyl salicylate and 
ethyl cinnamate, were used by Wernicke^'^ as the central com¬ 
ponent of a three-element prism. 

7. Solutions have been used to get high indices of refraction^^ 
or to match the mean index of the solid component in a direct- 
vision prism, 

B. Vitreous Materials. 1. Vitreous silica^^^ has a lower index 
of refraction and a narrower transmission region than the 
crystalline material. Its low coeflB.cient of thermal expansion 
makes its optical properties less sensitive to temperature changes 
and reduces the danger from thermal shock. The absence of 

t The usual term fiised quartz is doubly a misnomer. The material as 
used is no longer fused, and no longer quartz. 
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double refraction and optical rotation simplify the construction 
of the prism. In principle, it should be possible to make prisms 
of any desired size, but up to the present it has not been possible 
to get the material optically homogeneous enough for use in 
fine work. 

2. Glass^^ is the most generally useful prism material. The 
term covers materials with a wide range of index of refraction, 
dispersion, and transmission limits. The range of properties is 
so great that information about any specific prism must be 
obtained from the maker or by experiment. 

3. Paraffinis, properly speaking, not vitreous but macrocrystal¬ 
line. In the longer infrared, where the wavelength exceeds the 
crystal size, it has been used for lenses,but probably has 
too low a dispersion for use as a prism. 

C. Unirefringent Crystals. 1.* Halite (rock salt, sodium 
chloride, NaCl)^^ occurs native in large amounts. It has a wide 
range of transmission. It is easily scratched and soluble in water. 
While it is not hygroscopic in the ordinary range of relative 
humidities, fluctuations in temperature may result in the deposi¬ 
tion of moisture on the prism faces. 

A simple 60-deg. prism is ordinarily used and great skill and 
care must be used in fabricating it. The finished prism may be 
dipped in a very dilute solution of asphaltum dissolved in water- 
free xylene. This affords excellent protection and does not 
detract materially from its transmission properties. Whenever 
it is possible, the prism should be mounted in an enclosed chamber 
in which a quantity of calcium chloride or other water absorbent 
may be kept. 

2. Sylvite (sylvine, potassium chloride, KCl)^^ has a lower 
dispersion than halite. Its region of transparence extends 
farther into the infrared, so that at 15 to 20^ it is the most 
promising prism material. Like halite, it is soluble in water. 

^3. Potassium Iromide^^ (KBr) has a lower dispersion than 
KCl but is transparent to about 24jLt. 

4. Potassium iodide^^ (KI) is very hygroscopic and is difficult to 
polish. The data on prisms of this material are meager, and their 
long-wave limit of transparency has not been determined 
precisely. 

Single crystals of all three potassium halides have been grown 
from the molten salt; a tedious process, developed nearly simul¬ 
taneously at a number of universities^^ lithium fluoride). 
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5. * Fluorite (fluorspar, calcium fluoride, CaF 2 )^^ is most useful 
in the infrared from 2 to 9^. It is difficult to obtain, but artificial 
fluorite crystals have been made of a size which holds promise.^** 
The transmission in the ultraviolet is variable, but the best 
specimens are very useful in this region. 

6. Pcriclase (/S-magnesia, magnesium oxide, MgO) can be 
obtained*^*^ in artificial crystals measuring 3.7 by 3.7 by 1 cm. It 
is gradually attacked by carbon dioxide in moist air, polish being 
lost in two to six months but can be kept indefinitely in a desicca¬ 
tor or in vacuum. It has a relatively high index of refraction, 
nn = 1.738, a dispersion approximately twice that of quartz 
or three times that of fluorite, and is transparent from 0.22 to 

5jl4. 

7. * Lithium fluoride (LiF) has been prepared by Stockbarger^^ 
in (u-ystals 7.6 cm in diameter. It has a low index of refraction, 
ni) = 1.39, and is presumably transparent to the long infrared, 
sin(!(^ its Roststrahlcn have the shortest wavelength (ca. 17.5/i) 
of any of the alkali halides. Its ultraviolet transparency has been 
found by Schneider^® to vary markedly from specimen to specimen, 
tlu^ most transparent transmitting several per cent at llOOA. 
S(din(nd(^r gives also a plot of the index of refraction from 1100 to 


27()()A. . . 

8. * Dimnond^^ (carbon) has a high index and dispersion. Were 

th(^ (‘.ost not prohibitive, it would be a very promising prism 

material. 2'* 

D- Birefringent Crystals.^^ 1.* Quartz ,in spite of the 
(lifTKUiltic^s in construction caused by double refraction and 
optical rotatory power, is second only to glass as a prism matenal. 
In l,h<^ middle ultraviolet (0.2 to 0.3/.) and short infrared (<4 m), 
it is luuirly always used. Beyond 60/. quartz becomes sufficiency 
tninsparcmt for use in thin lenses or prisms but gives httle 

’‘ o’be used only at temperatures below O’C. Since 
in fr(^('zing tho unique axes of the crystals usually are 
uenxmdicmlar to the free surface (in artificial ice, perpendicular 
to the wall of the container), even polycrystalline ice behaves 
optimlly homogeneous material, 

Choice or jrn demonstration appa- 

;::;!s:;Srytoh oKSde .na vl^hle saal.«oa. 
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For very short ultraviolet (0.12 to 0.20/i) fluorite has been 
found most useful. Quartz is the material of choice just beyond 
the limits of transmission of optical glass, i.e., 0.2 to 0.3^ and 2 to 
4fjL, but is inferior to glass where all measurements are to be naade 
in the visible. Rock salt is to be preferred from 4 to 15)U, sylvite 
from 15 to 20/^, and potassium bromide (and iodide) from 20 to 
24iLfc. ParaflBnfrom 24 to 50/x, and quartz beyond 50fj., are reason¬ 
ably transparent, but of too low dispersion for satisfactory prism 
materials. The place of the newer prism materials, jS-magnesia 
and lithium fluoride, must be determined by experience. 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF RADIATION 

The high resolving power of prism and grating spectrometers 
is purchased at the price of a low overall utilization of the avail¬ 
able energy—low for three reasons, the smallness of the spectral 
region passed at any one time, the limited angular aperture of 
the mirrors or lenses used, and the losses by reflection or absorp¬ 
tion. In many radiation problems a much coarser resolution is 
adequate and a greater overall transmission imperative, either 
because the spectral intensity of the source cannot be increased, 
or because a high receiver sensitivity is not attainable. 

In such a case several methods, used singly or in combination, 
are available for what may be termed a ^^qualitative analysis 
of the radiation; three qf these will be considered in detail in 
following sections: analysis by reflection (residual rays), selective 
absorption (light filters), and scattering (Christiansen filters). 
The dispersion of optical rotatory power offers another method of 
analysis. If a plate of a material capable of rotating the plane 
of polarization of radiant energy is placed between Nicol prisms, 
the transmitted beam will be wanting in those frequencies for 
which the prisms are effectively crossed, the frequency interval 
between the bands transmitted being smaller, the greater the 
thickness or the higher the rotatory dispersion of the material 
of the plate. ^ Priest^® has used this effect for the production of 
artificial daylight, but it is capable of a much greater selectivity, 
e,g,, separating the D lines of sodium, or removing the exciting 
frequency in a study of the Raman effect. 

Another method depends, like prism radiometry, on the 
refractive dispersion. ‘Many materials on the low-frequency side 
of their characteristic infrared absorption have a higher index 
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and a lower dispersion than in or near the visible. Hubens and 
Wood,'"*^ using lenses of quartz whose index is from 1.55 to 1.43 on 
the high-frequency side of the absorption region and 2.14 on the 
low-frequency side, and screens of black paper which, while 
opaque to the visible and short infrared, is fairly transparent at 
IOOm, were able to demonstrate that the radiation from the 
Welsbach mantle extends to 150/t, and probably to 200/x, and to 
measure the transmission and reflection characteristics of a 
number of materials in this region of the spectrum. 

Selectivity of the receiver may be used in either of two ways: 
by using a receiver tuned to the frequency characteristic of the 
source®^ or of the filter used, the danger of error from stray 
radiation may be minimized, or by combining receiver selectivity 
with a different selectivity of the filter, an effective transmission 
band narrower than either alone could have given may be 
secured. As illustrations, the combination of a human eye 
practically insensitive beyond 0.76m with a red glass whose trans¬ 
mission for wavelengths shorter than 0.6 m is negligible, gives an 
effective transmission little sensitive to the temperature of the 
source; and the combination of a phototube of long-wave limit 
0.30m with a glass cutting off at 0.28m gives a receiver well 
adapted to assay radiation to be used for its antirachitic effect. 

The proof of the adequacy and reliability of any method of 
qualitative spectral analysis, particularly in measuring radiation 
in absolute value, is obtained by comparison with the measure¬ 
ments ixiade with a spcctroradiomcter—the deluxe method of 
obtaining such data. 

Analysis by Selective Reflection (Residual Rays). The 

deepening of the color of gold or copper by multiple reflection 
inside a reentrant object made of, or plated with, one of these 
metals is a matter of common observation. Copper and gold, 
unlike most other metallic elements, have reflecting properties 
markedly selective in favor of lower frequencies (longer wave¬ 
lengths) in the visible region of the spectrum. 

Many crystalline substances, transparent in the visible, show 
an analogous selectivity of reflection in the infrared, differing 
from that of metals both in its more sudden onset and in its dis¬ 
appearance when a frequency of resonant response has been 
passed. A few substances are known which behave similarly in 
the visible, the most familiar being methyl and crystal violets— 
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used in indelible pencils—which are violet by transmitted and 
green by reflected light. 

E, r. Nichols/® in 1896, noted that the reflection of quartz, 
which at X = is probably less than that of any known 
material in the visible, at X = 8.4jLt rivals.that of burnished silver 
for violet light. This suggested to Rubens and Nichols^*^ a 
method by which, without prisms or gratings, homogenous radia¬ 
tion in the long infrared could be obtained in quantities sufficient 
for determination of its wavelength* and intensity, and also for 
studying the properties of various materials for these wave¬ 
lengths,! viz., by multiple reflection, preferably of radiation 
from a source selective in favor of the same region of the spectrum. 



Fig. 60. Arrangement of apparatus used by Itubens aud Nichols in study of 

residual rays. 

With the apparatus shown in Fig. 60, they located the regions 
of metallic reflection of quartz, mica, and fluorite, and detected 
the residual rays (German Reststrahlen) of rock salt, sylvite, 
crown glass, flint glass, sulfur, potash alum, shellac, and calcite. 
In the flgure, Z is the zircon plate of a Linnemann burner, ilf i, 
if 2 , ifs, and if 4 concave mirrors, 1, 2, and 3 plane surfaces of 
the material under investigation, S a slit and 0 a grating of wires 
whose diameter was equal to the space between them, and 
0.3716 mm apart (on centers). As is well known, such a grating 
gives only spectra of odd orders. The receiving instrument 
is the bolometer B. 

Table 14 gives the wavelengths of maximum energy in the 
grating spectrum of a number of residual-ray bands. Measure- 
* See Table 14. 
t See Table 15. 
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inents by Rubens and von Wartenberg^^ are indicated by §. 
Most of the unmarked wavelengths have been redetermined a 
number of times by Rubens and his coworkers. The values 
marked with a f were obtained by E. F. Nichols and E. Q. 
Adams, ^ using the apparatus shown diagrammatically in Fig. 
61. The source of radiation is a Welsbach mantle A, surrounded 
by a water jacket J. A slit S defines the beam which, after 
reflection from the crystal surfaces 1. 2. 3. 4. and the concave 



Fia. 61.—Arrangomont of apparatus used by Nichols and Adams in study of 

residual rays. 


mirror, and dispersion by the wire grating G falls on a 
Coblentz thermopile, C, The third reflecting crystal, 3, is 
mounted on a turntable which is rotated by the tangent screw R. 
The beam of infrared radiation may be cut off by the cardboard 
shutter B. 

If the Ketteler-Helinholtz dispersion formula be written in the 
form 

••• - 1 + 

n is the index of refraction at frequency y, and kj, is the con¬ 
tribution of the resonance frequency Vp to the dielectric con¬ 
stant (noS the square of the index of refraction for infinitely long 
waves), and 7 i^ be plotted against log y, the point of inflection 
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between the and (p + 1)“ resonance frequency will corre¬ 
spond to a value of 


«~ = 1 + 

with an. accuracy which is greater, the greater the ratio of thp 
successive resonance frequencies. 

Much work has been done on selective reflection in the infra¬ 
red shorter than 15n, but as this is a region in which adequate 


Table 14. Vavelbnqths nr Miceohs of Bebidtjal Rats from Various 

Substances* 



Elements and radicles are nniralent unless otherwise indicated (", or 
* E.g., lithium fluoride, sodium fluoride, sodium chloride, potassium chloride. 

Substances crystallize in the regular (cubic) system unless marked f. 
t Measurements of E. P. Nichols and E. Q. Adams presented before the American Physical 
Society (but published only in abstract).*® 

§ Measurements of H. Rubens and H. von 'Wartenberg.ss 


intensity and greater purity can be obtained by the use of 
prisms and gratings, selective reflection is here not a particularly 
useful method of analysis. 

Martens,in 1901, computed the wavelengths of metallic 
reflection (resonance) of carbon bisulfide, or-bromonaphthalene, 
cassia oil, barium mercuric chloride in aqueous solution, benzene, 
alcohol, water, and xylene. Flatow,42 in 1903, found ultraviolet 
residual rays of carbon bisulfide near 230 m/x. Hulburt^® 
observ^ed a reflection maximum of 9 per cent against quartz, com¬ 
puted 13 per cent against vacuum, and resonance at X = 240 mix; 
for a-bromonaphthalene, 9 per cent, 19J^ per cent and 229 m^,' 
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respectively; for cinnamic aldehyde, 4%, 9^%, 275 The 

ultraviolet optical properties of cassia oil w'ere attributed to 
its content of cinnamic aldehyde. Barium mercuric iodide in 
aqueous solution, phenol, and bromine were found to give no 
appreciable selective reflection (less than 4 per cent against 
quartz). 


Table 15. Reflection Factor of Various Matesrial for Residual, 

Rays 


Material* 

Dielec¬ 

tric 

con¬ 

stant 

CaFa 

23m 

CaF 3 
33m 

NaCl 

62m 

KCl 

63m 

KBr 

83m 

KI 

94m 

TlBr 

117m 

Til 

162m 

Hg 

lamp 

313m 

00 

Calcito. 

8.3 

4.9 

01.0 

19.6 

12.7 

31.6 

65.6 

39.6 


26.0 

23.6 

Marble. 

8.2 

6.2 

63.3 

18.0 

11.8 

26. 1 

64.4 

36.0 


24.6 

23.2 

Gypsum. 

7.6 

13.2 

18.6 

33.0 

28.5 

30.9 

35.4 

23.8 


22.1 

21.6 

Fluorite. 

0.82 

55.3 

83.0 

30.0 

26.2 

21.6 

20.4 

20.6 


19.9 

19.9 

Hock salt.. 

6.82 

2.1 

1.7 

80.2 

64.6 

27.5 

24.3 

19.9 


17.9 

17.2 

rtylvite. 

4.76 

2.3 

1.6 

39.9 

80.0 

37.5 

24.4 

17.4 


14.0 

13.8 

PotaHsium bromide. ... 

4.00 

3.8 

3.2 

2.2 

18.0 

82.8 

66.3 

21.9 


14.9 

13.6 

PotaBsium iodide. 

6,10 

6.6 

4.4 

2.2 

2.3 

30.2 

75.0 

23.0 


15.8 

14.9 

Aiumoniuiu chlorido.., 

0.86 

3.8 

3.1 

79.6 

64.7 

32.3 

26.3 

23.4 


19.8 

20.0 

Amiuoiiiuin hromido... 

0.08 

0.0 

3.8 

56.1 

06.4 

41.6 

28.8 

24.4 


21.1 

20.3 

Silver (’ihlorid<». 

10.9 

9.4 

6.9 

19.9 

38.8 

48.9 

49.3 

39.1 


31.4 

28.5 

Silver bromide. 

12.1 

12.9 

11.7 

6.10 

4.3: 

26.9 

40.0 

42.7 


36.6 

30.7 

Silver cyaeido. 

6 . 57 

8.3 

7.0 

4.0 

3.2 

32.4 

48.8 

22.0 


17.3 

16.4 

Meroiiric (tliloride. 

0.62 







22.6 


19.3 

19.1 

JMcmuirouH ehloride.... 

0.30 

9.8 

8.3 

0.8 

4.6 

36.0 

66.6 

61.3 


33.6 

25.7 

'riuilloufl ehlt)rid<*. 

36 

13.9 

10.6 

8.1 

38.0 

74.0 

80.6 

76.0 

67 

56.7 

61 

Thullotio bromide. 

42 

16. 1 

13.1 

0.6 

6.6 

8.2 

28.0 

76.8 

60 

59.7 

64 

ThallouH iodide. 

30 

17.4 

16.7 

16.3 

12.1 

7.2 

6.9 

48.6 

61 

50.3 

47 

I/(^ad chloride. 

42 

10.2 

6.9 

23.3 

43.2 

61.8 

71.4 

58.9 

52 

51.8 

54 

Wivtor . 

81 

0.6 

7.2 

9.3 

10.0 

10.9 

11.1 

12.7 


16.1 

64 

Sulfuric aeid. 


8.8 

7.9 

16.0 

18.7 

17.7 

17.7 

18.4 


21.7 


2:1 mixture)... 


9.2 

10.9 

10.4 

20.0 

22. 3 




28.8 


1 ;2 mixture. 


8. 1 

9.0 

14.2 

17.0 

19.0 




26.5 


Cilycerol. 

60.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.2 

0.3 

7.6 


8.5 


9.4 

58.1 

CJustor oil. 

4 .78 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

4.6 

4.4 


4.3 


4.8 

13.9 


S(‘0 fWK'iion on iiiat.ciriulfl. 


Marlc^nn also found it nccosnary to postulate two ultraviolet 
resonances frciqiunicicH to explain the dispersion curves of halite 
and of sylvito. Haber in 1911 “discovered" that one of these 
was related to the infrared (Rcststrahlen) frequency by the 
Hq\iare root of the ratio of the molecular weight of the salt to 
that of tht^ electron, the other beiag greater in the ratio V 2 . As 
the preoision of tli<i dispersiou measurements is insufScient to 
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locate at all precisely tvoo resonance frequencies, the conclusion 
is inescapable that Martens had used the same ratios to locate 
his assumed resonance frequencies. 

As an illustration of the utility of the method of analysis by 
selective reflection, Rubens and Michel^^ were able to extend their 
measurements on the spectral distribution of the blackbody to 
22.4 and 51.8ju by the use of radiation filtered after multiple 
reflection from fluorite and rock salt, respectively. It may be 
seen from Table 15 that this method is capable of extension to at 
least ISOjLt (residual rays of thallous iodide). 

FILTER RADIOMETRY 
D. C. Stockbargee* 

The advantage of using a filter to separate radiant energy 
into more or less definite spectral intervals is the simplicity 
of the operation. Using standard filters having known filter 
factors and wavelength limits for typical sources, the long tedious 
spectral-radiation measurements (and subsequent integrations in 
wide spectral bands), which require relatively high intensities and 
delicate spectroradiometric apparatus, are reduced to a few simple 
measurements with auxiliary equipment to be found in almost any 
physical laboratory. If the character of the results obtained is 
satisfactory for the purpose at hand, considerable time and effort 
are saved. 

By means of filter radiometry it is possible to analyze the 
spectral radiation of inaccessible sources, whether mercury-arc- 
lamp installations under life tests^® or the radiation from stars 
and planets,and obtain information that would be impossible 
by the more accurate methods. 

A beam of radiant energy incident on a filter loses, in general 
practically nonselectively, by reflection an amount depending 
on the angle of incidence. This reflection represents a loss of 
about 8 per cent for normal incidence, which usually is unimpor¬ 
tant unless it is allowed to reach the detector through one or 
more subsequent reflections. The remainder of the incident 
radiation is transmitted by the filter with an average efficiency 
ranging from zero to 100 per cent, that which is not transmitted 
being absorbed and converted into another form of energy. Care 

* Aswdate Frojessor oj Physicsj Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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should be takea that the absorbed radiation does not reach the 
measuring instrument by reradiation and thus introduce an error 
Some screens may be affected by the absorbed radiation and their 
transmission changed. If this is due to an increase in tempera¬ 
ture, the screen may be cooled by blowing a blast of air upon it. 

It is an inherent characteristic of filters that the absorption 
coefficient varies continuously with the wavelength so that the 
tiansinission cutoff is never sharp. For some purposes it would 
be ideal if filters possessed abrupt cutoffs, but, as will be indicated 
below, (iorrection for the departure from rectangular spectral- 
Iransinission characteristics can be applied in many cases. 

The simplest kind of spectral separation is the isolation of a 
line by a so-called monochromatic light filter. In those rare 
cases in which a complete isolation is effected by either a single 
filter or (ilse a combination of filters used simultaneously, evalua¬ 
tion of the line is straightforward. The true intensity is obtained 
by dividing the observed value by the corresponding spectral 
transmission of the filter. Usually, however, the isolation is 
only apparent and for its effectiveness depends on the selective 
n'sponso characteristics of the detector and to a large degree on 
tlie (Miergy distribution of the source. As an example may be 
<iit(Hl t.lui combination of didymium and orange glasses which is 
often <'mployc<l to isolate the strong green hne of mercury for 
visual work. In this instance the transmission is relatively high 
in t.lu' r<'d and well into the infrared region, but since the red lines 
an' w<'ak, the filter serves its intended purpose satisfactorily. 
The gr<‘cn line (mu l)c evaluated with the aid of such a filter by 
visual, i)liol.<)grai)bic,, or photoelectric photometry, appropriate 
s(‘l(‘(diioii of d('tec(.or being made in the last two cases, but cannot 
1)(! ui(*asnr(((l dinH’.tly with a nonselective detector unless addi¬ 
tional fil(.('r.s Ixi provided to absorb the unwanted radiation. 
An indirect, determination can be made by evaluating the 
transmitf.(‘d infrared and red radiation and applying a correction 
to thc^ o|)S(u-ve(l total intensity, after which the corrected value 
must, he. (livi<le,d by the grccn-line transmission of the filter. 
A(‘.curHt(i rcfsidts arc hard to obtain if the unwanted radiation is 
eciual to, or grtuitc'r than, the radiation studied. 

If two liiit's arc present in a completely isolated region, it is 
possihhi t.o evaluate each by making two intensity determinations 
with two filter combinations having different spectral-transmis- 
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sion characteristics and solving a pair of simultaneous equations. 
If 1 1 and 1 2 are the line intensities, A and B are the observed 
total intensities, Tai is the transmission of the first filter for the 
first line, etc., the equations are: 

IlTal + l2Ja2 = A ( 37 ) 

Iim + 12^2 = B ( 38 ) 


The accuracy with which the line intensities can be determined 
is dependent on the accuracies of the six separate measurements, 
viz.f Af Bj Taij etc. 

In general, broad spectral regions are separated quite easily; 
thus for problems where, say, the fraction of the radiant energy 
in the infrared, the visible, and the ultraviolet spectrum or 
similar information is needed, filter radiometry may be quite 
satisfactory. Some bands can be isolated and others evaluated 
through subtraction. Here the sloping cutofis are often trouble¬ 
some, especially when a large fraction of the radiant energy lies 
in the regions of diminishing transmission, i.e., near the ends of 
the bands. Filters possessing as nearly as possible hypothetically 
ideal spectral-transmission characteristics are chosen and suitable 
corrections are applied to the observed radiant powers. 

In each case there is a factor, analogous to the spectral trans¬ 
mission for monochromatic radiation, by which the observed 
intensity must be divided to obtain the true value. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, its magnitude depends not only on the filter 
characteristics but also on the quality of the radiation trans¬ 
mitted and the spectral sensitivity of the receiving instrument. 
This factor^® is readily expressed mathematically as a ratio 


F — 


( 39 ) 


where F = filter factor. 

Jx = intensity of the incident radiation of wavelength \ 
(between the fiilter transmission limits \a and X^). 

J\r\ = intensity of the same radiation after transmission. 
S\ = spectral sensitivity of the measuring instrument. 
Whereas the numerator is the observed intensity through the 
filter, the denominator represents the weighted energy, ^.e., 
it represents the energy within the limits Xa to X„, as weighted by 
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the receiving instrument. If a nonselective measuring device is 
used, the factor Sx niay be omitted from both numerator and 
denominator. If tlie radiation -within the limits consists of a 
few lines, the integration could be a summation. 

The determination of these corrections, i.e., the filter factor, 
is the most difficult part of fiilter radiometry. 

Sometimes a factor 


p/ jAft _ 


(40) 


is determined experimentally by measuring the fraction of the 
radiation transmitted by the filter when an additional identical 



filter is hdd in th(‘. path to isolate the spectral region. This 
transmission of the scu'-oiul filter is apt to be quite different 
from that of t-ho first b(^eaus(^ the first filter alters th(^ spectral- 
energy distribution. This, however, is a good method for check¬ 
ing the a{U'.ura<‘y of ih(^ nu^thod of e.alculation, 

A close approach to an idc^al filter is realized by utilizing the 
concept of eflF(H*.tiv<‘. cutoffs, as illustrated in Tig. 62, whcwby a 
real filter or combination of filters is made to servo as an ideal 
one. By shifting tlu*- spectral-transmission limits to and X,*^ 
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the energy discarded between these and the real limits com¬ 
pensates for the energy losses due to abnormal absorption in cut¬ 
off regions. The factor for these limits is therefore 


f J7X\S\d\ 

IP __ •/«« __ 


(41) 


Thus if the factors J^, tx, and S\ are known, the limits \n' 
and \a' can be found by some process of successive approximation. 
If a nonselective receiver is used as the measuring instrument, ^x 
is constant and drops out. For a wide band and good screens 
sharp cutoff) these wavelength limits can often be readily 
approximated since the energy near the limits is but a small part 
of that transmitted by the filter. The measurements are in no 
way affected by the adoption of this concept and the energy 
distribution of the source needs to be known only in the cutoff 
regions if the fiQ.ters have constant spectral transmission between 
the limiting regions. 

The kind of filters to be used depends upon the problem under 
investigation. They may be designated “exclusion^' or ‘Hrans- 
ndssion^^ filters depending upon whether the spectral range to be 
evaluated is obtained by excluding it from the measurement 
made without the filter, or by evaluating the part transmitted 
through the filter. 

The complete spectrum may be evaluated in selected wave¬ 
length bands by a proper combination of the measurements 
(corrected for losses by reflection in the spectral range trans¬ 
mitted) resulting from the insertion of suitable filters, singly or in 
combination. 

For example, in determining the spectral quality of the radia¬ 
tion from the planet Mars^^ which, owing to atmospheric absorp¬ 
tion, is confined to wavelengths between 8 and ISjit, a thin piece 
of microscope cover glass^^ was used to exclude the radiation of 
wavelengths longer than S/x; and a plate of fluorite was used to 
exclude incident radiation of wavelengths longer than 12.5At. 
By comparison of the ratio of the intensities of the observed 
spectral components (8 to 12.5ai, and 12.5 to 15/i) with calculated 
blackbody values, assuming different temperatures, an estimate 
was obtained of the probable surface temperature of Mars. 
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This, of course, assumes that Mars radiates as a blackbody or a 
graybody in this region. 

Another typical example in which use was made of filters was 
ill an investigation of the carbon arc^ in which, by means of 
filters of quartz,®^ of water, and of water combined with white 
crown (a new filter, Pyrex is better), Cruxite, Noviol C, (No\dol 
A is better) and with red glass, the spectrum was integrated in 
wide bands extending from 0.2 to 0.29m; to 0.35m; to 0.45m; to 
0.65 to 1.4m; to 4.1m; 15m. Figure 63 shows the trans¬ 

mission of those filters. 

The diH(iussion of effective wavelength of the monochromatic 
scrociiis* for optical pyrometry is in fact a discussion of screens 



Piti. Hpoc.iral transmissioa of a number of filters: A, pyrex 2 mm; Ba 
(Uut. Ji nini; c.rnxito; D, noviol A.; J5, noviol C; P, red glass; G, water ceU. 10 
pyrt'X, 12 mm.; i, quartz, 5 mm. Infrared scale refers to curves G, H, and 1. 


for Moli'Cit.iiiK a band of radiant energy whose intensity can be 
iiK^iisunid £111(1 ascribed to a definite wavelength interval. Three 
screens ciiu bo solocted,®^ a red, a green, and a blue, which, if 
properly used, will permit measurements to be made, with an 
optical pyrometer, of the relative intensity for the three parts 
of l,lu' spectrum and the results interpreted as the mtensity 
for d(‘fiiutc wavelengths. In this case each of the screens, m 
P£U-ticular the red and the bine screens, is made much more 
liearly monochromatic by the selectivity of the receiver, z.e., 

^'^'siXtral bands of various widths may be selected by a set of 
ser<m.ns with trimsmissions similar to those shown m Fig. 63^ 
With K\i(*h scro('ns lusing two together, the mtensity m y 

"tu a Um in » W f»m X. to X. with two partic^ 
third «r«o with one of 

by differemee obtain the intensity m the band X. to Xa, wne e 
•** fcJec p. 300. 
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wavelength limits X 2 , Xs, Xs have been determined by Eq. (41). 
To do this, one must first know the spectral response of the 
receiver and the spectral transmission of the different screens 
and the spectral distribution of the energy of the source studied. 
The first two may be measured and in many cases the relative 
spectral distribution in the source studied can be approximated 
with suj0S.cient accuracy to enable one to obtain quite accurate 
values for the amount of energy within certain spectral bands of 
various widths. 


THE CHRISTIANSEN FILTER 
C. G. Abbot* 

A filter that offers some promise was suggested by Christian¬ 
sen®® and has been described recently by McAlister.®^ 

In their commonest form these filters are made up of a solid 
pack of optical-glass particles (0,5 to 2 mm in size) in a glass cell, 
with the spaces between filled with a liquid having an index of 
refraction that varies with the wavelength in a different manner 
from that of the glass and equal to that of the glass at some 
wavelength. For the wavelength where both liquid and glass 
have the same index of refraction, the filter acts as a solid plate, 
and the rays of this wavelength are transmitted without deviation 
or reflection loss within the filter. All other rays of shorter and 
longer wavelengths are deviated and reflected in an amount 
dependent upon the difference in the indices at the interfaces— 
glass to liquid and liquid to glass. 

These filters cannot be used like the ordinary colored-glass 
filters since the ^^undesired'^ colors are not absorbed, but are 
scattered symmetrically in a halo about the center line through 
the filter. The angular position of a given undesired color 
about the axis of the filter depends upon two factors: (1) the 
difference in the indices of the liquid and glass for that wave¬ 
length; and (2) the number of interfaces through which the beam 
passes (i.e., particle size and thickness of the filter). Also, since 
the interfaces are oriented in a random or probability manner, 
there exists only a ^^most probable’’ angle for a given undesired 
color and this color is in evidence in varying amounts at all 
angular positions about the axis of the filter. Some means of 
* Secretaryj Smithsonian Institniion. 
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iatercepting these undesired -wavelengths is necessary. The 
simplest means is to use an optical system consisting of "fc-we 
lenses with the filter placed between them in parallel light. In 
this case the undesired wavelengths are cut out by a diaphra-gna. 
placed at the image of the source of light. 

Figure 64 shows the transmission of a set of five Christian-sen 
filters at 20®C. They are all made of borosUicate-crown— 



Fid. 04.—TrunHmission. curves of a sot of five Christiansen filters at 20®CC. 

partioloH (1 to 2 mm in size) immersed in mixtures of carlDon. 
hiHulfidc^ und benzene. McAlister points out methods of con— 
Mtru{*.tiii|3; and using these filters to obtain improved separation. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SPECTROMETRIC INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR 
ADJUSTMENT 

Heotiy F. Ktjktz* 

Several types of spectrometers, monochromators, and spectro¬ 
graphs have been developed for special purposes. While each 
of these instruments depends upon the same fundamental princi¬ 
ple, they differ in construction and methods of adjustment. For 
the best results, the various parts of any such instrument must 
be in proper alignment, and when there are any moving parts, 
they must function properly. 

If the prism or grating that has been selected for the particular 
problem is to function properly, it must be properly mounted, 
^.c., the mechanical supports and parts as well as any additional 
optical ec[uipment must be so chosen that the prism or grating 
may operate up to its own limiting precision. While it is neces¬ 
sary for the adjustments, scales, bearings, etc., to be made 
adequately delicate and of sufficient range, it is undesirable to 
make them excessive in either accuracy or range. 

Manipulation of the, adjustments should be possible without 
the assistance of special tools, and any manipulation of the 
instrument during the course of adjustment should require at the 
most no more than a screw driver or a pin wrench. Further, it is 
desirable to have all adjusting screws and nuts provided with 
means for locking them securely after the adjustment has been 
made and all exposed knobs and buttons should be provided 
with removable caps to prevent accidental disturbance or tamper¬ 
ing. In keeping with these requirements, of course, is the further 
one that the entire ensemble be sufficiently strong and rugged 
to maintain such adjustments over a long period of time and to 
withstand the vicissitude of at least reasonable use, if not a 
moderate degree of abuse. 

* Physicist^ Bausch <fe Loml Optical Company, 
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All bearings and moving parts should be so designed as to 
resist wear and, whenever possible, should be provided with 
means for taking up for such wear as occurs. Since spectrom¬ 
eters and spectrographs frequently stand idle for long periods 
and may be wanted for use within short notice, it is desirable to 
incorporate, insofar as possible, bearings and moving parts that 
do not require lubrication since the lubricant may become 
gummy and cause the mechanism to ^'stick.^^ It is not always 
possible to provide moving parts that do not require lubrication, 
and where the use of such parts cannot be avoided, adequate 
and convenient means for cleaning and renewing lubrication 
should be provided. 

Limb screws, tangent screws, fine adjustment screws, and 
eyepiece micrometer screws should be made of German silver or, 
better, of stainless steel. The bearings should be made of 
bronze, fine grain cast iron or some other material that will 
“work^^ well in contact with the material of which the screw is 
made, and which will have approximately the same coefficient of 
expansion as the screw. 

In addition to the foregoing, every instrument should be 
designed with careful attention to the convenience of its use. 
All operating handles and mechanisms should be within easy 
reach of the operator, and should operate smoothly and unfail¬ 
ingly. This matter of convenience is important in that it per¬ 
mits the operator to work with a minimum of fatigue. The 
reduction of fatigue, of course, always promotes accuracy of 
results and inoroasoH the quantity of work that can be turned 
out in a given period of time. 

Mounting of Optical Parts. Lenses should be mounted in cells 
that will hold them firmly but without undue pressure. Improp¬ 
er mounting will iiuwitably ruin the performance of good optical 
olomonts. Lens cc^lls should be attached to the telescope and 
collimator, or to tho support for the lens cells, by well-fitted 
threads, the axcis of which are concentric with the optical axis 
of the lens. ''Fhe cells, when screwed down, should rest on a 
shoulder whi(di is accjuratoly perpendicular to the axis of the 
thread. Any focuising mechanism should operate smoothly and 
should be of sxich a nature that it cannot be inadvertently dis¬ 
turbed, It should further move the lens in a path that is accu¬ 
rately parallel to the principal axis of the lens, All eyepieces 
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should be adjustable for focus by means of a multiple thread or a 
helical slot with a feather pin. 

Prisms or gratings should be held down firmly to the seat or 
table by means of a bridge clamp with pieces of cork under the 
clamp to provide a cushion. There should, however, be no cork 
between the prism or grating and its table. The prism or grating 
should be laterally located and retained upon its seat or table 
by means of snugly fitted cleats so that it may be removed for 
cleaning and replaced without the need to resort to a tedious 
method of trial and error for its correct relocation. 





Fig. 65.—Schematic diagram of the Bunsen spectroscope. 

The spectrometer. Modern spectrometers are refined forms 
of the Bunsen spectroscope. This t 3 ^e of instrument is illus¬ 
trated schematically in Fig. 65. (7 is a collimator with an achro¬ 

matic objective. The prism is of the 60-deg. type and is made of 
glass of high dispersion. T is a telescope, also achromatic, with 
a crossline at its principal focus and an eyepiece which can be 
focused on the cross wire. The collimator, telescope, and prism 
are so located that radiation of wavelengths near the center of 
the visible spectrum will pass through it at minimum deviation. 
The arm canying the telescope is usually pivoted about an axis 
which intersects the bisector of the refracting angle of the prism 
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at an appropriate point and is parallel to the refracting edge of 
the prism. Rotation of the telescope about this axis makes the 
crossline traverse the entire spectrum. 

C' in Fig. 65 is an auxiliary collimator which is used to project 
a scale by reflection from the prism face into the plane of the 
spectrum in the telescope. The scale consists of fine open lines 
in an otherwise opaque coating on a glass disk; it is calibrated 
either in wavelengths or in arbitrary units. In present-day 
instruments, this auxiliary collimator is ordinarily omitted, and 
a graduated circle is supplied for indicating the position of the 
telescope. In some cases provision is made for rotation of the 



Fio. OG.—A laboratory apoc^trosoopo. (Courtesy Oaertuor Scientific Corporation.) 

prism table, and a graduated circle is attached to it for indicating 
its position. The most elaborate instruments have means for 
focusing both the collimator and the telescope to correct for 
residual cliromatic aberration, leveling screws for the collimator, 
the t(j(jscopo, and the prism table, fine motions and clamps for 
the nocjossary adjustments, mc^ans for determining the angular 
position of the telescope with groat accuracy and a Gauss 
(y( 4 )io(io, or its equivalent, for use in adjustment of the iiistru- 
moiit by autocollimation. * Figure 66 is a photograph of a 
l)r(^cision instrument of this type. The filar micrometer micro¬ 
scopes permit r(‘adiiig the graduated circle to one second of arc. 
Instruments of this typo find their greatest usefulness in the 
measurement of thcj refractive indices of glass and th(^ angles of 
prisms. They arc not particularly suited for routine dotor- 

* See p. IIG. 
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mination of the wavelengths of spectral lines, or for use as a 
dispersing device in measurements of spectral intensities. Other 
special types of instruments, described in the following sections, 
have been developed for these uses. 

Constant-deviation Instruments. A constant-deviation prism 
due to Abbe, and a special case of this prism due to Pellin and 
Broca, are shown in Fig. 67. The Abbe prism has a constant 
angle of deviation of 60 deg., while the Pellin-Broca has one of 
90 deg. As indicated by the dotted lines, the Pellin-Broca 

_prism may be assumed to be composed 

of two 30-deg. refracting prisms, with 
abbel a 90-deg. reflecting prism interposed 
/ (a) between them. The ensemble, how¬ 



ever, is invariably made of a single 
piece of glass. Since reflection in both 
of these prisms takes place within the 
critical angle (provided, of course, 
that the mean index of refraction of the 
glass is high enough), it is not neces¬ 
sary to coat the surface with a reflect- 


ing metal layer. Possibility of 
Fig. 67.—Constant-deviation intensity errors due to selective 


prisms: (a) due to Abbe; absorption of the reflecting medium 
( 6 ) due to Pellin-Broca, which • 4.1 i -j i 

is a special case of the Abbe, tnereby avoided. 

giving a constant deviation of Spectrometers equipped with con- 

90 deg. This angle may be , , . 

varied within limits by choice stant-deviation-pnsm systems are 

of suitable angles between particularly useful for spectrophoto- 
the refracting and reflecting . . i ^ , 

surfaces. metnc combinations of apparatus. 

The usefulness of any spectrophotom¬ 
eter stands or falls, with respect to dependability of results, upon 
the proper location of the system of pupils, and upon the mainte¬ 
nance of this condition during traverse of the spectrum. Since the 
pupil system of the spectrometer becomes a part of the system of 
pupils of the spectrophotometric ensemble, it is essential to have 
the axis of rotation of the prism of the spectrometer so located 
that the constantly changing limiting aperture of the prism does 
not cut unsymmetrically into the beam of light passing through it. 
This condition must be maintained for all wavelengths. TJhler^ 
has made a study of the location of the axis of rotation for prisms 
of the Abbe and Pellin-Broca types. 
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DeLaszlo^ described a very clever mechanical arrangement 
for the automatic fulfillment of the necessary conditions. The 
method of incorporation of the Pellin-Broca prism into a con¬ 
stant-deviation spectrometer is shown in Fig. 68. The body of 
the instrument has three faces mutually perpendicular to each 
other like the corner of a cube. On two of these faces the tele¬ 
scope and collimator are held in bushings, while the lower face 
supports the bearing for the prism table. The latter has a lever 
arm attached to it, or integrally cast with it, and is rotated by 
a screw pressing on this arm. The wavelength drum is held to 



Fig. 68.—Diagram of a spectrometer of constant deviation of 90 deg. 

this screw by friction in such a manner that it can be rotated 
independently of the screw to permit adjustment to one or more 
known wavelengths. The eyepiece end of the telescope tube is 
fitted with a removable adapter containing a crossline, some¬ 
times adjustable laterally for wavelength adjustment. When 
the instrument is to be used as a monochromatic illuminator, 
this eyepiece adapter is exchanged for a slit. The degree of 
purity is, of course, dependent upon the narrowness of the 
entrance and exit slits, or upon the separation of the lines of a line 
spectrum. The telescope objective is provided with a rack-and- 
pinion focusing mechardsm. A camera may be substituted for 
the telescope, making the instrument a useful spectrograph for 
work that is not too exacting. 
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The requiremeats that a constant-deviation spectrometer or 
monochromatic illuminator are ordinarily expected to meet are; 

1- The prism angles must be accurate to about 1 min. of arc. 

2. The optical dimensions of the prism must be accurate to about 0.1 mm. 

3. Telescope axis, collimator axis, and axis of prism rotation must be 
mutually perpendicular to the order of about 3 min. of arc. 

The wavelength drum must be accurately divided. 

5. The wavelength drum should be provided with facilities for turning 
it independently of the screw for wavelength adjustment, or the eyepiece 
crossline should be provided with lateral adjustment for the same purpose. 

These specifications, as given, are for instruments of the size 
most commonly built commercially, m., with objectives of about 



Fig, 69.—A laboratory spectrometer of 90-deg. constant deviation using a Pellin- 
Broca type prism, with telescope. (jOourtesy Bausch & Lomh,) 

30 mm free aperture and 250 to 300 mm in focal length. Such an 
instrument should read wavelengths with an accuracy of 2 to 4A 
in the violet and 15 to 20A in the red. If the instrument is used 
exclusively in the ultraviolet, these tolerances will be correspond- 
ingly smaller because of the greater dispersion in the ultraviolet, 
while if it is used exclusively in the infrared, the tolerances will 
be correspondingly larger owing to the decreased dispersion. 

If the optical axes are not properly located, if the prism is not 
correctly made, or if the wavelength drum is not accurately 
divided, the wavelength readings will not be correct. If any one 
of these three conditions of failure obtains, there remains nothing 
to do but to return the instrument to the maker for correction. 
Some rectification of error due to lack of perpendicularity of 
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length scale can, in its very nature, be only approximate, and 
cannot even approach the exhaustion of the possibilities of 
accuracy of wavelength measurements on the spectrogram. It 
can be used only for comparatively rough approximations in 
wavelength determination. The most accurate wavelength scale 
IS the mipression upon the photographic plate of a known spec- 
truin, rich in lines, with which the operator has become thoroughly 
amiliar by experience. With such a spectrum impressed upon 
the plate simultaneously with the impression of the spectrum of 
unknown characteristics and adjacent to it, wavelength determi¬ 
nations may be made to the high¬ 
est possible degree of accuracy. 

THE WADSWORTH MOUNTING 

L. B. Aldrich* 

The Wadsworth mounting® is a 
type of constant-deviation spec¬ 
trometer, the first application of 
which was in the spectrobolometer 
of the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory at Washington. -__ 

For certain work with prism —Wadsworth mounting 

, i • 1 1 . snowing pnsm, lenses, and mirrors. 

spectroscopes, particularly in 

cases where the source and the observing arm are difficult or 
impossible to move, the Wadsworth mounting (Fig. 91) is a 
simple and adequate form of constant-deviation single-prism 
spectrometer. The essential added feature in this mounting is 
a plane mirror fixed rigidly beside the prism. Unlike the Littrow 
mounting, the beam traverses the prism but once, emerges parallel 
to and may continue in the same direction as the incident beam. 
Slit and observing arms being fixed, different wavelengths are 
brought to the cross hairs of the observing arm by rotation of the 
spectrum table upon which the prism-mirror rests. Minimum 
deviation for the central ray in the field is automatically main¬ 
tained for all wavelengths, by a preliminary adjustment of prism 
and mirror, as described below. 

To insure that the emergent beam be parallel to the incident, 
that minimum deviation be maintained for all positions, and that 

* Assistant Director of Astrophysical Observatory^ Smithsonian Institviion. 
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there be no lateral displacement of the beam as the table rotates, 
it is essential: 

1. That the plane mirror be perpendicular to the plane bisecting the 
refracting angle of the prism, and parallel to the refracting edge. 

2. That the line of intersection of the plane of the mirror and the plane 
bisecting the refracting angle of the prism be the axis of rotation of the 
spectrometer table. 

For ease of adjustment, the prism-mirror table is fitted with 
leveling screws which rest one in a conical hole, one in a slot, and 
the third on a plane, the hole and slot being so placed on the 
spectrometer table that requirement (2) in the preceding para¬ 
graph is fulfilled. There is also an independent screw back of 
the prism, capable of moving the prism about a horizontal line 
parallel to the mirror face, so the refracting edge may be brought 
parallel to the mirror. The mirror should be as tall as the prism 
and the width, for a 60-deg. prism should be about twice that of 
the prism face. This will insure that all ordinary wavelengths 
traversing the prism at minimum deviation will fall upon the 
mirror. Angular deviations are easily determined by doubling 
the angles as read from the spectrometer circle, since, because of 
the single mirror reflection, the angular rotation of the prism is 
exactly one-half the angle swept out by the refracted-refiected ray. 

The following adjustments are needed: 

1. Make both the slit and the axis of rotation of the table 
accurately vertical. 

2. Place the prism-mirror combination on the spectrometer 
table in the approximate position of minimum deviation. With 
the adjusting screws, the mirror and prism faces must be made 
vertical. This may be done as follows: Set up a theodolite at 
about 10 ft. distance and level its telescope. Adjust the leveling 
screws of the prism-mirror mounting until the image of the 
theodolite object glass reflected by the mirror falls centrally on 
the theodolite cross hairs. Turn the spectrometer table until 
one face of the prism reflects the object glass back to the theodo¬ 
lite. Screw adjustments are now made until both faces of the 
prism (first one face and then the other) reflect the theodolite 
object glass centrally on its cross hairs. This is sometimes a 
little troublesome. Each change should be made with two screws, 
half with one and half with the other, or somewhat that way. 
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Care must be taken not to alter any screws which would spoil 
the previous mirror adjustment. 

3. Measure the perpendicular distance from the axis of rota¬ 
tion to the path of the incident beam. Temporarily removing 
the prism-mirror table, set the observing telescope (or the focus¬ 
ing mirror, as the case may be) at twice this distance to the side 
of the path of the incident beam, since this is the displacement 
suffered in traversing the prism-mirror combination. Likewise a 
point or slit may be set up this same distance to the side of the 
slit, and the image of this brought to the center of the observing 
telescope field. The purpose of this is to make the beam which 
leaves the plane mirror parallel to the incident beam. 

4. Replacing the prism-mirror table, adjust the prism to mini¬ 
mum deviation, thus: Turn the spectrometer table until the 
image of the theodolite object glass, as reflected from the mirror, 
is central on the theodolite cross hairs. Read the circle and then 
turn the spectrometer table through an angle equal to 90 deg. 
minus one-half the refracting angle of the prism. Then slightly 
adjust the prism until the reflection of the theodolite object glass 
from the prism face is again central on the cross hairs. 

These adjustments suffice for ordinary spectroscopic purposes. 
At the Smithsonian Observatory it is customary to drive the 
spectrometer table by clockwork, the same clock also moving a 
photographic plate in front of the galvanometer spot so that a 
continuous record of spectral intensities is obtained. A counter 
is attached so that known settings in the spectrum may be made 
and repeated at will. With ordinary precaution, when once 
adjusted, the Wadsworth mounting may be used for an indefinite 
period without readjustment. 

DOUBLE MONOCHROMATORS 
B. T. Barnes* 

With an ordinary monochromator, stray radiation from more 
intense portions of the spectrum is usually present in appreciable 
amounts in the weaker spectral regions. Unless it is partially 
eliminated, or its effect reduced by use of a selective receiver, it 
may cause large errors in measuring intensities. One method of 

* Physicist, Incandescent Lamp Department, General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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the major part of the stray radiation is to place two 
monochromators in series. Such a combination is quite effective 
but ordinarily inconvenient to use. Furthermore, it is difficult 
to couple the monochromators rigidly enough for accurate meas¬ 
urements. A better solution is to use a double monochromator. 
This is essentially two monochromators in series, with a single base 
and generally a single adjustment for wavelength. Prisms are 
used as dispersing agents in these instruments. 

Zero-dispersion Instruments. A diagram of the optical parts 
of the simplest tsrpe of double monochromator is given in Fig. 92. 
If the two halves are identical, this is a zero-dispersion, constant- 
deviation instrument, since the second prism neutralizes the 
dispersive effect of the first. The entrance and exit slits, the 



Pig. 92. —Schematic diagram of a Van Cittert double monochromator. 

lenses and the prisms are all j&xed except for slit width and 
focusing adjustments. The center slit may be moved laterally. 
The wavelength band received at the exit slit is determined 
entirely by the position and width of the middle slit. With 
several slits in the central plane, one obtains at the exit slit a 
mixture of radiation of several different wavelengths. If the 
center plane is unobstructed, all the radiation from the source 
which is transmitted by the instrument is received undispersed 
at the exit slit. The spectral distribution of this radiation may 
be measured by putting the center slit at successive positions 
throughout the spectrum and measuring the radiant flux at the 
rear slit with a thermopile. With the center slit removed and 
suitable diaphragms placed in the spectrum in the central plane 
of the instrument, one obtains at the exit slit radiation with cer¬ 
tain portions of the spectrum removed. These unique features 
make the zero-dispersion instrument particularly useful. 

Double-dispersion Instruments. Several types of double mon¬ 
ochromator have been so designed that the second prism adds 
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to tlic dispersive effect produced by the first one. One instru- 
ment^ (Fig. 93) employs constant-deviation prisms. Additional 
dispersion may be obtained by using two prisms in the first half. 



Another monochromator^ (Fig. 94) of this type has two auto- 
collimating systems side by side with both lenses and both prisms 
on a single sliding mount. Motion of this mount orients the 
prisms and focuses the lenses simultaneously. 



In a third instrument® (Fig. 95), only one lens tube is fixed. 
A system of lever arms automatically orients the movable mem¬ 
bers and keeps the prisms at minimum deviation. 

All double-dispersion double monochromators are set for 
wavelength by a rotation of the prisms, or of the collimator and 
telescope tubes, or both. The center slit is permanently located 
on the optical axis and serves only to limit the amount of direct 
and stray radiation entering the second half of the instrument. 
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Comparison of Types. The respective advantages of the zero- 
and the double-dispersion types of instrument depend a great 
deal on the purposes of the user. With either, the greatest 
efliciency is obtainedwhen all the slits are the same width. 
We shall assume the latter to be true in comparing the instru¬ 
ments. For the same purity, the zero-dispersion type must have 
slits l/\/2 as wide as the other type. With a continuous spec¬ 
trum the amount of radiant flux which gets into the second half 
of the zero-dispersion instrument is only half as much as in the 



Fig. 95,—Diagram of moimting and movable parts of double monochromator 
with quartz optical parts. 

case of the double-dispersion instrument with slits set for the 
same purity. However, in the case of the zero-dispersion instru¬ 
ment, all of it will pass through the exit slit. With identical 
lenses and prisms, the same slit height, and the same purity, the 
two types transmit the same amount of continuous radiation, but 
the double-dispersion type transmits \/2 times as much line radia¬ 
tion to the receiver. 

With the double-dispersion type, the wavelength band entering 
the second half of the instrument is twice as wide as that passing 
through the exit slit. Thus, radiation from the adjacent spectral 
regions may be brought by a single scattering into the exit slit. 
Also a single scattering in the first half of the instrument may 
bring^^ radiation from the spectral regions adjacent to the trans¬ 
mitted band into the exit slit. This is not the case^^ with the 
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zero-dispersion instrument. The latter is thus much superior 
when one wishes to measure a line which is quite close to a much 
stronger one. The two types are equally ejficient in excluding 
stray radiation from more distant portions of the spectrum. 

Adjustment of Instruments. If it is to be used for radiation 
measurements, a double monochromator must be so made that 
the two halves are practically identical, and it must be adjusted 
very carefully. With a zero-dispersion instrument, the image 
of the entrance slit must be centered in the exit slit, no matter 
what wavelength is being transmitted through the center slit. 
With the double-dispersion type, a monochromatic image of the 
entrance slit must center in the middle and exit slits irrespective 
of the wavelength. With either instrument, the focus at the 
center and exit slits must be quite sharp when a line spectrum 
is being measured. All of these adjustments should be tested in 
the extreme portions, as well as in the center of the spectrum. 
Outside the visible region, this may be done by placing a steady 
source with a line spectrum in front of the entrance slit, mounting 
a photoelectric tube or thermopile behind the exit slit, and fimding 
the focus settings and slit positions which give maximum 
deflection. 

In measuring line-spectrum intensities, it is ordinarily best to 
have the center and exit slits of a double monochromator a little 
wider than the entrance slit, to allow for any inaccuracy in the 
construction, adjustment, or calibration of the instrument. 
With a continuous spectrum, this procedure eliminates the neces¬ 
sity of measuring the width of the exit slit of the zero-dispersion 
or the center slit of the double-dispersion type. For accurate 
measurements of a continuous spectrum, it may be necessary to 
measure the other two slits with a micrometer microscope each 
time the widths are changed. 

INSTRUMENTS FOR INFRARED SPECTRORADIOMETRY 
E. F. Baeker* 

Spectroradiometry in the infrared, as in any other region of the 
spectrum, involves three essential factors, each subject to more 
or less modification and adaptation for particular problems. 

* Professor of Physics, University of Michigan. 
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They are (1) the source, (2) the dispersing system, and (3) the 
detecting instrument. 

Infrared radiation extends some 10 or 12 octaves before 
encroaching upon that of ultrashort radio waves. This region 
may be subdivided for convenience upon the basis of transparency 
of materials used for windows and prisms. For wavelengths 
less than 2.5/x, glass prisms function satisfactorily, and, when 
higher dispersion is required, reflection gratings may be used. 
These should be ruled with 15,000 or more lines per inch, but the 
demand for perfection is not quite so high as in photographic work, 
as the complete theoretical resolving power can seldom be utilized. 
Between 2.5 and 16/x, prisms of rock salt are generally employed, 
although fluorite, if available, has higher dispersion out to its 
limit of transmission, which is near 9/i. From 16 to 24/x, KBr 
serves admirably, but for greater wavelengths no material suffi¬ 
ciently transparent for prisms is known. For these regions grat¬ 
ings must have coarser rulings: in practice the limit is about 1,500 
lines per inch for a grating to diffract 16/x radiation and about 
250 lines per inch for 50/x. 

Energy is very much at a premium throughout the spectrum, 
and particularly so as wavelengths increase, owing to the rapidly 
diminishing intensities of all sources. For this reason the prism 
spectrometer has a distinct advantage, since it concentrates the 
dispersed radiation in a single spectrum. Randall and Strong 
have described a most satisfactory instrument, equipped with 
prisms of glass, NaCl, KCl, KBr, and KI, which gives fairly good 
resolution throughout the range from 1 to 24/x, and particularly 
in the region beyond 10/x. This spectrometer is completely 
enclosed in a heavy case permitting evacuation. The energy 
selected from the spectrum by a narrow adjustable slit is focused 
upon a vacuum thermopile through a thin KBr window. This 
actuates the primary galvanometer of a photoelectric amplifier. 
The prism is driven by a small motor through a train of gears, its 
motion being precisely correlated with that of a large drum carry¬ 
ing photographic paper, upon which the variations in intensity of 
the spectrum are recorded automatically. The resolution is 
determined by the dispersion available and by the minimum 
usable slit width. The latter depends, of course, upon the 
sensitivity of the detecting system when energy is at a premium, 
but, in the range of shorter wavelengths, the limit may be set by 
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the degree of impurity of the spectrum. Because of diffraction, 
aberration, and optical defects, little is usually gained by narrow¬ 
ing the slits beyond about 0.1 mm. 

The feature which particularly recommends the above- 
mentioned prism spectrometer is the availability of large perfect 
prisms of the potassium halides. Although such prisms are 
remarkably transparent, some scattering does occur at their 
surfaces, and also at the surfaces of the mirrors and windows. 
This may become troublesome when long waves are under obser¬ 
vation, since the intensity at 20^1 of an incandescent source is a 
very small fraction of that at 1 or 2/u, and the quantity of short¬ 
wave radiation scattered into the receiver may exceed in intensity 
the beam being focused. Various devices have been employed 
to eliminate this difliculty, such as the use of a fore prism to 
exclude short-wave radiation, or rough-surface mirrors to scatter 
it out before it reaches the prism. Often a shutter of some 
material such as rock salt is used, which permits the short-wave 
radiation to fall upon the thermopile all the time, but intercepts 
the longer waves, thus indicating the differential effect which they 
produce. 

Since the beam is not directed exactly along the optical axes 
of the mirrors, the image of a straight filament is somewhat curved, 
and considerable energy is lost if it is focused upon a straight slit, 
to say nothing of the impairment of spectral purity. The intro¬ 
duction of slightly curved slits* has been found advantageous. 

Grating Spectrometers, Grating spectrometers, involving 
plane gratings and mirrors with metallic surfaces, have long 
been used for the study of infrared emission spectra. 

With this arrangement, the overlapping of successive orders 
sometimes presents a problem, although it is not serious when 
the spectrum consists of sharp lines. There is no suspicion of 
higher order diffraction, unless the observed frequency of a line is 
very precisely an integral factor of the frequency of some other 
correspondingly intense line. For isolating certain regions, 
absorption screens or shutters with selective transmission may 
be used, but not many substances are available which cut off 
sharply at appropriate wavelengths.^® 

To avoid the overlapping of different orders of spectra, the 
prism-grating-combination spectrometer has come to be widely 

* See p. 175. 
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used, particularly in the study of absorption. An arrangement 
of this type, in which the prism precedes the grating, was first 
applied by Sleator,!^ under RandaU’s direction, to the examina¬ 
tion of water-vapor absorption. The optical system employed 
was very compact and has been widely copied. It is shown 
schematically in Fig. 96. The beam from a ITernst glower is 
focused upon a slit, then collimated by a spherical mirror, and 
directed toward a thin salt prism silvered on the back. The 



Fig. 96.—Prism-grating combination spectrometer. 


returning beam falls upon the same mirror at a slightly different 
angle and is focused at the second slit, where a narrow spectrum 
is formed. Here a short range of wavelengths, including not 
more than one octave, is selected, and, having traversed a similar 
path to the grating, returns widely dispersed, to be focused 
upon the thermopile slit. Since the entrance and exit slits can¬ 
not be coincident, the spherical mirrors are used slightly off their 
axes, and a certain amount of astigmatism results. Hence, no 
great improvement in resolution is obtained when the slits are 
narrowed beyond a certain limit (about 0.2 mm). The situation 
is improved somewhat by increasing the size and focal length of 
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the mirrors, the effective aperture remaining the same, since the 
minimum angle between the beams and the mirror axes may then 
be reduced. Changes in the optical system making it possible to 
place the slits exactly upon the noiirror axes have been suggested 
by Randall^® and by Pfund.^® 

An instrument recently set up at the University of Michigan 
by Hardy2° utilizes Pfund's method very successfully, according 
to the scheme indicated in Fig. 97. The entrance slit is placed 
before a slot at the center of a plane mirror and exactly upon the 
axis of a collimating mirror which is parabolic. A parallel beam 



Fig. 97.—Prism-graitiiig spectrometer using Pfund’s method of mounting the 

mirrors. 


is returned to the plane mirror and may be reflected toward the 
grating without astigmatism. After diffraction, the beam tra¬ 
verses a similar path and forms a very sharp image upon the slit. 
A vacuum thermopile is enclosed in a small glass tube provided 
with a thin KBr window, and placed upon the optical axis where 
an image of the slit is formed upon it by an elliptical mirror 
with properly selected conjugated foci. The beam already 
lacks a small central portion because of the apertures in the plane 
mirrors, and the thermopile intercepts very little useful energy. 
The magnitude of the deflections obtained reaches a sha^ 
maximum when the optical system is precisely focused. While 
making adjustments the grating is usually replaced by a 
mirror, and a microscope is focused upon the exit slit. ^ The 
concave mirrors are then moved backward and forward until t e 
edges of the image are perfectly sharp. 
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The number of reflections involved in this system is not a great 
handicap, as the reflecting power of most metals is very high for 
infrared rays. Even badly tarnished silver mirrors function 
satisfactorily beyond 4 or 6/x. 

The thermopile is connected to an amplifier which, as ordinarily 
used, increases the deflections by a factor of about 100. The 
fore prism is of salt, and the source is a Nernst glower which may 
be placed in various positions depending upon the length of the 
absorption cell to be used. The arrangement illustrated permits 
cells as long as 7 m but requires windows so large that salt plates 
are out of the question. Thin sheets of mica serve well when the 
observed radiation has a wavelength less than 8/i: for longer 
wavelengths films of nitrocellulose are employed, although some¬ 
what permeable to most gases. Evacuation of the cell is, of 
course, impossible, and it must be filled by displacement. If 
the gas is easily obtainable, it is simply allowed to flow slowly 
through the cell for several hours. Otherwise traps are placed 
at each end and alternately immersed in liquid air, the flow of 
gas being backward and forward unLil most of the air has escaped. 
Short absorption cells of glass with salt windows are more con¬ 
venient. They are usually arranged so that the rays cross within 
the cell to minimize the window area. 

The working limit of this instrument is. fixed by the trans¬ 
parency of the available prisms and at present is around 24 ai. 
Regions of longer wavelength could be studied by utilizing resid¬ 
ual rays from various crystals to isolate narrow spectral regions 
for presentation to the grating. Wright and RandalP^ have 
employed this method which is quite successful in so far as appro¬ 
priate residual rays can be found. A list of available materials 
showing selective reflection may be found in Table 6 of the treatise 
‘^Das ultrarote Spektrum,’’ by Schaefer and Matossi.^^ 

Gratings for use in the infrared are usually of the type called by 
Wood echelette gratings. The grooves are V-shaped with plane 
surfaces, and deep enough so that no flat strip is left between them. 
Except for the coarsest gratings, no mechanism could be relied 
upon to cut such grooves with uniform depth; hence the ruling 
tool is allowed to float over the surface forming a depression, the 
width and depth of which depend upon, the load applied. The 
angles between the resulting surfaces and the original flat may be 
determined at will and are selected so as to concentrate the desired 
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wavelength as nearly as possible in a single order. Obviously this 
procedure requires relatively soft and ductile material for the 
surface to be ruled, with consequent difficulties in the way of 
preparing the flats. Surfaces of nickel, and of an alloy of nickel 
and copper, have been used for ruling gratings with 4,800 or more 
lines per inch. A very special technique is required for polishing 
them, especially for the pure nickel, and care must be taken not to 
charge the surfaces with abrasive material which would be fatal 
to the ruling point. The latter is a small diamond ground to a 
very flne edge where two plane surfaces intersect at an angle of 
about 85 deg. Wood has prepared some excellent gratings upon 
copper, with a thin plate of chromium applied as a final finish 
after ruling. 

Wider and much deeper grooves are required in gratings for 
use at greater wavelengths, and for them the most satisfactory 
material found thus far is an alloy of tin and lead on a hard metal 
base. Polishing such a surface is out of the question, but a rea¬ 
sonably good finish may be obtained by cutting with a suitable 
steel tool. At the University of Michigan the ruling machine is 
so arranged that it may be operated as a shaper. Consequently 
a plate may be prepared by cutting, and subsequently ruled with¬ 
out any change in its position upon the ruling table of the machine. 
The surfaces obtained in this way are sufficiently flat, and the 
final cut is always made with the tool progressing at intervals 
exactly equal to those later used while ruling, so that the phase 
relation between successive cuts and the grooves ruled upon them 
is constant. A polished flat would probably give no better result. 
The area of the surface which it is worth while to rule depends 
upon the size of the collimating mirrors available. Thus, with 
6-in. mirrors, a surface 5 by 8 in. is adequate. However, some of 
the very coarse gratings for use at 20 m and beyond have been 
made as large as 10 by 18 in. and used with correspondingly large 

mirrors. 

SPECTROMETER AND SPECTROGRAPH SLITS 


Gustave Fassin* 

A properly mounted and adjusted slit is one of tbe most 
important of the mechanical parts of a spectrometer. Although 

* Phyaicistj Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 
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numerous slit mechanisms haye been invented and applied iii the 
construction of the spectrographic apparatus since Kirchhoff 
and Bunsen, they can all be listed under four types. 

1. The fixed slit, in which the width is not variable. 

2. The unilateral slit, in which one blade is fixed and the other movable. 

3. The bilateral slit, in which both blades move symmetrically. 

4. The curved slit, in which the jaw edges, instead of being straight, are 
curved to compensate for the curvature of the spectrum liiu^s, produced by 
the prism. 

With the exception of the fixed slit the requiromeuitH arci: 

1. The slit should open with its jaw edges strictly paralUd. 

2. These jaw edges should be optical straight lines or smooth curves 
(in case of the curved slit). 

3. The slit should close under spring tension. 

4. The mechanism of opening and closing should bo oxtronudy sensitive. 

The Fixed Slit. When high precision is not roquirecl, a simple 
saw cut of the required width will constitute the simplest tyi)e of 



iyU 
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Fig. 98.—Fixed slits of different width. 


fixed slit. Thin sheet brass or steel about 0.4 mm thick can be 
i^ed m this ease; if it is necessary to have sharp edges, a slight 
evel on one side of the saw cut will answer this roquiroment. 
type of slit is suitable only for crude setups, of course, as the 
obta^ble precision is only 0.06 to 0.1 mm. To improve on 
this t 3 ^e of sht, two separate jaw blades can be made of the same 
materids ^ mentioned above and screwed down on to a holder 
^ ^ holes in one of the blades drilled large enough, 

to permit some adjustment for width or parallelism. 

One of the most accurate and most practical slit devices is the 
feed sht represented in Fig. 98, which consists of about a 1-mm 
thick quartz plate silvered on one side and slits of different widths 
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cut in the silver by a dividing engine. With the plate mounted 

as shown in Fig- 99 and an. observation microscope, provided wxtb 
filar micrometer, under tfcte ta,ble, the operator can determine 
very accurately the width, of the slit cut into the metallic layer. 
This umt is to be^ mounted, mth. the silver toward the spectro¬ 
graph, in a dovetail slide provided with stops to line up the differ¬ 
ent slit widths in front of a diaphragm cutting off the ottier 
openings and determining "the reqiuired slit height. If dust par¬ 
ticles collect on the slit surface, a. eamel’s-hair brush can be used 
to remove them without amy danger of damaging the slit proper. 

The advantages of the fixed slit are its simplicity and the 
obtainable accuracy in parallelism. Such a slit requires, of 
course, the least care and. will 
never lose its precision. The 
disadvantages, however, are 
obvious and are directly an 
outcome of its lack of adjust¬ 
ability in width. It is practi¬ 
cally impossible to determine 
the critical slit width, for the 
greatest resolving power, in 
all cases. The slit widtti. to 
energy of the source and tbe nature of the spectrum one wislies 
to obtain. For high-precision work it takes painstakiug effort 
and a great number of spectrograms to determine the best slit 
width to use in each particular ease, and there, of course, the fixed 
slit is of less practical value- 

The TJnilateral Slit. Tlie main advantage of a unilateral slit 
is its great precision for the simple mechanism required. Its 
disadvantage, which becomes serious in case of accurate wave¬ 
length determination, is thiat tbe center of the density gradation 
in the spectrum line is shifted every time the slit width is changed 
so that the printing of a wavelength scale on the spectrogram is 
impractical. 

To fulfill the requirements mentioned above, the unilateral 
slit has, of course, the simplest mechanism. Figure 100represents 
such a slit mechanism where jA. is the slit mount made in cast 
brass or bronze. la the front p>art B is milled the dovet^ slide 
C, undercut at the middle part of the slide, as shown in Fig. 101, 
to reduce the friction. Ttiis slide must he lapped very carefully. 



IFig. 99. —Schematic setup for "ttiie 
cutting of a fixed slit of a given -vrid.'tti- 


be used will depend upon. - 1:116 
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after fine milling, starting with pumice powder, the final lapping 
being done with rouge, using a cast-iron or brass lap, of twice the 
length of the female slide. 




V, N D Vz 


]Fiq. 100.—The unilateral slit. 


During the process of lapping, which requires skill and patience, 
it is necessary to pass the lap completely through the slide and 
turn it around from time to time. Next, the male slides are made 



Fig. 101.—Dovetail slide for slit blades. 


using a material which has about the same coefficient of expansion 
as the slit housing, as otherwise a slight change in temperature 
may cause the slide to stick or give it lost motion which will 
result in a slit of which the jaws are not parallel. The fixed jaw 
holder of a unilateral slit should be made about 1 mm smaller 
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than the movable slide and fixed in the center of the dovetail, 
by means of one screw A (see Fig. 102) and the back end of the 
slide beveled so that two bevel-headed screws, Si and S 2 , as far as 
possible apart, provide some rotational adjustment. The mov¬ 
able slide should be fitted, with great precision, into the dovetail 
so that it will move with a minimum of pressure or spring tension. 
Upon these slides the slit jaws are mounted. 

In this sliding j aw two posts Pi and P 2 (see Fig. 100) are mounted 
entering the slit housing through two slots Pi and P 2 . Two light 
coil springs S and S 2 (No. 30 B and S. gage) about 3 mm in 
diameter and each having the same number of 
coils and attached to the posts Pi and P 2 pull 
the movable slide in contact with the feed 
slide. A screw of steel fitting in a nut of 
bronze or brass with a thread of 0.5 mm (finer 
threads are not recommended) is generally 
used'to move this slide away from the fixed 
jaw. A trace of lubrication can be admitted; 
vaseline or a mixture of equal parts of vase¬ 
line and lanolin will give a good sliding motion 
almost independent of the temperature at fig. 102 .—Rotata- 
which the instrument is used. If the drum on bie-siit blade earner 

. T , 1 1 . T • adjust parallelism. 

the end of the screw is divided into 100 divi¬ 
sions, each will give approximately 5 m change in slit width. For 
finer settings, the screw can be made to operate a lever system 
instead of being connected directly to the movable slide. 

A rotational adjustment of all slit housings should be provided 
to permit adjusting the slit exactly in alignment with the prism. 
A good method of doing this is shown in Fig. 100, where the tail 
end D of the slit housing and the two screws Vi and V 2 with the 
nut bracket N fixed to the spectrograph proper provide this 
adjustment. 

A great number of other schemes have found their way into the 
laboratory, but all are very similar in the simplicity of their 
mechanism. 

The Bilateral Slit. The bilateral slit presents a more difficult 
mechanical problem. Sometimes one is made as an extension of 
the unilateral slit just described. Both of the male parts are 
made movable and pushed apart with a screw consisting of two 
parts, sometimes one a right-hand, the other a left-hand thread, 
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this original design. Here the slides have been replaced by two 
planes Oi and O 2 finished optically, with springs 5i and to hold 
the jaw carriers in contact with these planes and also to furnish 



Pig. 106.—Bilateral slit as designed by Merz in 1860. 


a means of closing the jaws. Lever arm L, with pivot P very 
accurately made, transmits the motion from Ji to J 2 . In this 
design the shape of the springs is somewhat difl&cult for ordinary 
manufacturing. 



The Bausch & Lomb slit (Fig. 107), in principle the same as the 
Merz design, presents some interesting points. Here the slides 
have been replaced by two perfectly ground and lapped cylin¬ 
drical rods i?i and which slide in bronze bearings shaped in 
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such a way as to assure a minimum of friction and keep the two 
rods accurately parallel to each other. On these rods are fi- yed 
the slit-blade carriers Ci and C 2 with weak springs to keep the 
slides in contact with the opposite rods. A micrometer screw 
pushes one of the jaw carriers in one direction against the lever 
arm L which moves the second jaw carrier in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Here also, the location and the fitting of the axle of the 
lever arm L require the highest precision. 

A somewhat different designis shown in Fig. 108. Here the 
difficulty of accurate slide fitting is eliminated as the two 



U-shapcd jaw carriers rotate around a main axis fixed in the slit 
support. 

'Tlu^ jaw carriers are held together by means of springs and they 
are wedged open by a cone at the end of a micrometer screw. 
The slit support S, after being machined, is fixed on to a surface 
plate with 90-deg. angle support and the hole H drilled and 
reamed so that both steel pins Pi and Pa are accurately centered. 
'PheHO slit jaw carriers Ci and Ca are machined together so the 
diKtan(‘.<» from the grooves Fi and Fa (Fig. 109) to the surface Si is 
very pnitiisoly the same in both pieces. Ci and Ci are moimted 
on to the pins Pi and Pz and kept in contact by means of two 
.springs, Li and La. The ends of these springs are set in two little 
(•aviti<M drilled into Cx and Ct a little below the centerline of the 
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V grooves, and the middle of the spring fits in a small groove 
milled into Ci and C 2 to keep them in place. 

Screw M (1 mm), mounted in a spring nut, is tapered on the 
lower end concentric with the screw head and wedges between 
the two jaw blade carriers Ci and C 2 in which two inclined planes 
are provided. The jaw blades are made of stellite and are 



Fig. 109.—Jaw-blade carriers. 


optically lapped. One blade is attached to the carrier C 2 with a 
screw in the middle and, by means of the two screws Ri and jB 2 , 
adjusted to parallelism with the other blade which is fixed 
on to carrier Ci (Fig. 108). By this construction the danger of 
damaging the jaws in use and in cleaning is greatly reduced. 

The slit jaws on any spectrometer should be made a little 
longer than the maximum useful slit height and means should be 
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Fig. 110.—Holder for the grinding of slit jaws. 


provided for adjusting the slit height to any desired value. The 
ma x i mum useful slit height and the optimum sHt dimensions are 
discussed on page 172. The thickness of the blade depends 
merely on the mechanical construction; a thickness of. 1.6 mm 
will be suflScient in most cases. 

The finishing or lapping of a pair of slit blades requires a 
very skilled hand. However, by using a fixture as shown in 
Fig. 110 a very accurate edge can be obtained with a minimum of 
skill or difliculty. This fixture consists of a brass or bronze block 
split in two parts A and B and held together by means of two 
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screws. The slit blades to be finished are clamped t>et"ween 
these two halves in such a way that the edge protrudes a few 
tenths of a millimeter. On an optical lap, perfectly flat, the 
blades are ground with fine emery powder (No. 20) on the side A, 
After the inserted slit blades have all acquired the same filnishing 
the edges are polished with rouge on a pitch lap. The side A 
of the slit blade will now have a sharp edge of 45 deg. and if it is 



Fig. 111.—Bevels for jaw blades. 

turned over in the holder and the side B polished so as to create 
a bevel of about 0.3 mm, the blade will have an edge as shown 
in Fig. 111. The angle of 90 deg. will make the knife edge much 
more resistant and still keep the same precision on a 4:5-deg. 
bevel. 

In some prism spectrographs and monochromators a curved 
slit is used to compensate for the curvature of the spectrum lines. 



t CENTER OF ROTATION 

Fio. 112.—Fixture for generating a convex slit jaw. 

The grinding of these slit blades is a more difficult problem. 
The determination of this curve can be made by computaliion, or 
much easier by experimental* methods. It is always possible to 
find an approximate circle for this curve so as to make a mechani¬ 
cal reproduction possible. For short radii the slit blades are 
fixed on an arm which rotates around a center point, so as to 
describe a circle of the radius required. By means of a fine 
grinding wheel (about 160J Norton in. wide and rounded on 
the edge) the curvature is ground, then the wheel is placed about 
4^ deg. below the center (Fig. 112), and in this position tlie bevel 
is ground. After grinding, this emery wheel can be replaced by 
a fine cast-iron lap, and rouge can be used for finishing. The 
* See p. 176. 
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procedure for the concave slit blade is the same except that the 
fixture is slightly different, see Fig. 113. 

Materials Used for Slit Blades. The earlier slit blades were 
made of nickel or nickel silver which takes a reasonably sharp 
edge, but of these the first is too brittle and the second is too 
soft. For ordinary spectrometers nickel silver, however, is 
satisfactory. Stainless steel is not satisfactory as the crystal 
structure of this material makes it impossible to obtain a sharp 
edge. 

In Europe platinoid (Cu, 61 per cent; Zn, 24 per cent; Ni, 
14 per cent; W, 1 to 2 per cent), a noncorrosive alloy which can be 


SLIT BLADE 



RADIUS OF 
SLIT BLADE 

Fig. 113.—Fixture for generating a concave slit jaw. 

machined satisfactorily and takes an optically straight edge, is 
generally used. Stellite blades made from sheet stellite, ground 
to .the correct shape and soldered to brass carriers, are most 
successful, but the hardness of this material makes it difficult to 
shape the slits. This method is not free from criticism, since 
the difference in expansion coefficients may bend the slit out of 
shape. Slots can be ground in the blades so as to pernodt fixing 
by screws, but in this case reasonably thick material should be 
used. 

Quartz blades have been suggested by Crookes.^^ These jaws 
are cut in the same way as the metal ones and optically polished 
so that the beveled sides form prisms and refract the light which 
falls on them so that their transparency offers no objection. It 
may be said, however, that their edges are extremely fragile and 
cleaning is very difficult. 

Accessories. In the study of absorption spectra it is often 
desirable to print several spectra adjacent to each other on the 
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same photographic plate; iix this case it is of great advantage to 
provide the sht with a Hartmann diaphragm, as shown in Fig. 114. 

successive exposures are made through the apertures 1-2-3 and 
a senes of spectra is obtained which will line up in such a way 
as to make comparison simple and accurate. The square aper¬ 
ture must have a knife-sharp edge as close to the sUt as possible; 
reflection of this edge will spoil the definition on the top and 
bottom of the Hnes. The top and bottom of each consecutive 



SECTION THROUGH ”a" 

Fig. 114.—Th.© Hartmann diaphragm. 


surface must be perfectly liziod up to overcome superposition of 
spectra lines. Stops are provided to bring each aperture centered 
lu front of the slit. On on© side is provided a V opening, also 
beveled toward the slit of tbe spectrograph. This V aperture 
permits the use of different slit heights. 

Sometimes a comparison prism is mounted in front of the slit 
covering half the height. This prism is carried on a rotatable 
arm and can be swung out so that the full slit can be used in the 
ordinary way. This prism, however, can be used only for rough 
visual work. 
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procedure for the concave slit blade is the same except that the 
fixture is slightly different, see Fig. 113. 

Materials Used for Slit Blades. The earlier slit blades were 
made of nickel or nickel silver which takes a reasonably sharp 
edge, but of these the first is too brittle and the second is too 
soft. For ordinary spectrometers nickel silver, however, is 
satisfactory. Stainless steel is not satisfactory as the crystal 
structure of this material makes it impossible to obtain a sharp 
edge. 

In Europe platinoid (Cu, 61 per cent; Zn, 24 per cent; Ni, 
14 per cent; W, 1 to 2 per cent), a noncorrosive alloy which can be 


SLIT BLADE 



RADIUS OF 
SLIT BLADE 


Fig. 113,—Fixture for generating a concave slit jaw. 

machined satisfactorily and takes an optically straight edge, is 
generally used. Stellite blades made from sheet stellite, ground 
to .the correct shape and soldered to brass carriers, are most 
successful, but the hardness of this material makes it difficult to 
shape the slits. This method is not free from criticism, since 
the difference in expansion coeflBicients may bend the slit out of 
shape. Slots can be ground in the blades so as to permit fixing 
by screws, but in this case reasonably thick material should be 
used. 

Quartz blades have been suggested by Crookes.These jaws 
are cut in the same way as the metal ones and optically polished 
so that the beveled sides form prisms and refract the light which 
falls on them so that their transparency offers no objection. It 
may be said, however, that their edges are extremely fragile and 
cleaning is very difficult. 

Accessories. In the study of absorption spectra it is often 
desirable to print several spectra adjacent to each other on the 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SPECTROMETER AS AN OPTICAL INSTRUMENT 

B. T. Bajin-es* 

Spectrometers ordinarily are designed to serve in the analysis 
of radiant energy as precision instruments for determining the 
wavelengths of spectra .1 lines or for measuring spectral intensities. 
Yet automatic adjustments or sufficiently detailed instructions 
for their use and adjustment are rarely supplied. Since accurate 
results can be obtained, with any instrument only through proper 
use, the function of each, part of the spectrometer and the path 
of the beam of radiation from the source to the receiver must be 
considered carefully. On account of the varied uses of spectrom¬ 
eters, very few universal rules may be laid down. One such 
rule, however, is that for best results both the source and the 
receiver should be synxmetrical, and should be centered on the 
collimator axis and the telescope axis, respectively. Other points 
of importance in connection with the use of spectrometers are dis¬ 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

Magnification and Intensity. If the entrance slit of a spectrom¬ 
eter is so wide that diffraction effects are negligible, the spectrum 
formed by the instrument consists of a series of monochromatic 
images of the slit. The dimensions of the slit image and those of 
the slit are in the sam^ ratio as the focal lengths of the telescope 
and the collimator. The intensity at any point in the slit image 
is equal to the intensity at the corresponding point of the slit 
multiplied by both the transmission of the instrument and the 
square of the ratio of the focal length of the collimator to that of 
the telescope. 

With a narrow slit, diffraction effects spread the slit image. 
Then the intensity is maximum at the center of a spectral line 
and falls off gradually toward either side. The diffraction pattern 
depends on the width of the slit and on the aperture and focal 
length of the collimator- If these are fixed, the area of the slit 

* Physicistf Xncandescent JLtO/mj) Department, Genercd Electric Company. 
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image is directly, and the intensity at corresponding points in the 
slit image is inversely proportional to the square of the focal 
length of the-telescope. 

Irradiation of the Slit. When the entrance slit of a spectrom¬ 
eter is wide enough to make diffraction effects negligible, one 
can obtain the greatest spectral intensity with a given source by 
filling the collimator lens completely with radiant flux from the 
brightest portion of the source. If the source can be placed close 
enough to the slit to do this without use of a lens, any setup with 
a condensing lens gives less intensity. For if co is the solid angle 
subtended at the slit by the collimator aperture, A the area of 
the slit, (B the radiant flux per unit area per unit solid angle 
emitted by the source, and d the distance from the slit to the 
source, then the radiant flux striking the collimator lens comes 
from an area cod^ (approximately) of the source and is emitted 
within a solid angle A/d^^. Assuming the source uniform over the 
area the radiant flux received at the collimator lens is (S>coA . 
With an image of the source focused on the slit by a lens of trans¬ 
mission T at distance x from the slit and y from the source, the 
collimator lens receives radiation from an area A y^/x^ and from, 
a solid angle co x^/y^ from the source, provided the lens between 
the source and the slit is suflSiciently large. The radiant flux 
reaching the collimator lens is then CBcoAr, that is, r times that 
obtained when no lens is used. Focusing an image of the source 
on the slit is of advantage only when one has a small source which 
cannot be moved close to the slit or when one wishes to obtain 
the radiation from a small area of the source. 

In measuring the spectral distribution of the radiation from 
a large nonuniform source, the latter should be placed far enough 
from the slit that the collimator lens is not quite filled. When 
it is not convenient to locate the source at the proper distance, 
the angular aperture of the beam from the source may be reduced 
or increased by placing a suitable diverging or converging lens 
at the proper distance in front of the slit. In the case of a con¬ 
verging lens this distance must be less than the focal length- The 
lens should subtend a greater angle at the slit than the collimator 
lens. Let x be the distance of the slit image, * y the distance of the 
slit from the corresponding principal planes of the lens, and t the 
transmission of the lens. Then the radiant flux entering the slit 

* Tkis image is virtual. 
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is TX^/y^ times the amount which would enter the slit if no lens 
were used and the slit were as far from the source as the slit image 
actually is when the lens is used. To correct measured radiant 
flux for the effect of the lens, one may divide by the lens factor 
given above or one may assume that the lens is replaced by a filter 
of transmission r and the slit dimensions changed to those of the 
slit image. In either case the distance from the source to the 
slit image is to be considered as the distance at which spectral 
intensities are being determined. 

When the entrance slit is very narrow, diffraction plays an 
important part in determining the intensity and width of spectral 
lines. These diffraction effects depend on the method of irradia¬ 
tion, the width of the slit, and the horizontal aperture and focal 
length of the collimator. To obtain very narrow spectral lines, ^ 
the beam of radiation striking the collimator should be centered 
and should be less than half as wide as the horizontal aperture of 
the collimator. When high intensity is desired and considerable 
broadening of the lines is permissible, the horizontal aperture of 
the collimator should be three-fourths filled^ by the beam entering 
the instrument. Filling the vertical aperture completely does 
not broaden the lines much. 

Resolving Power. Spectroscopic resolving power is defined 
as the ratio of the average wavelength X of two neighboring 
spectral lines to the minimum separation d\ for detecting that 
the two lines form a doublet. Rayleigh found that with a very 
narrow entrance slit, monochromatic lines, and visual observation, 
d\ was roughly a separation such that the first minimum of the 
diffraction image of one line coincided with the maximum of the 
central image of the other hne. In practice 5\ is assumed to be 
exactly the above separation. This fixes the resolving power 
arbitrarily, making it independent of the observer and the method 
of observation. 

For a prism spectrometer the resolving power for very narrow 
lines*'’ is —r dn/d\ where n is the refractive index of the prism 
material and T the difference in the aggregate thickness of dis¬ 
persive material traversed by the extreme rays. This holds true 
for a series of prisms of the same material. 

For any spectrometer the resolving power for very narrow lines 
observed visually^ is bdd/dk, where b is the width of the beam at 
the telescope lens or mirror and d is the angle through which 
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the radiation of wavelength X is deviated by the dispersing 
system. 

The foregoing formulas for resolving power apply only to the 
case of strictly monochromatic lines and an infinitely narrow 
entrance slit. For entrance slits of appreciable width, two lines 
are assumed to be just resolved when the separation between 
them is twice the distance from the center of a single line to the 
point where its intensity is 0.405 times that at the center. The 
ratio of the mean wavelength to the separation of these lines which 
are just resolved is called the purity of the spectrum. The purity 
of a spectrum is proportional to the resolving power of the instru- 



Fig. 115.— Y ariation with slit width, of purity and intensity of spectral lines and 
efficiency of instrument, for “noncoherent’^ radiation. 


ment, but it also depends on the width of the slit. The relation¬ 
ship has been worked out in detail for the case of a slit which is 
a source of radiant energy and has been presented in tabular form 
by Schuster.® Figure 116 gives Schuster’s results. 

Resolving power and purity were calculated by Rayleigh and 
Schuster on the assumption that the slit was a source of radiant 
energy. However, a source narrow enough to serve as the slit of 
any ordinary spectrograph is not practical. With external 
irradiation the diffraction pattern obtained with a narrow slit, 
and consequently the resolution of neighboring lines, depend on. 

the method of irradiation. 

Efficiency of Spectrographs. The entrance slit of a spectro¬ 
graph is ordinarily so narrow that diffraction effects play an 
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important part in determining both the purity of the spectrum 
ana tne intensity at the center of spectral Unes. The diffrac¬ 
tion pattern obtained depends on the method of irradiating the 
entrance slit and on the dimensions of the optical system. The 
relationship between all the variables has never been worked out 
completely except for two limiting cases, viz., for strictly "non¬ 
coherent” and for strictly “coherent” radiation. By the latter 
IS meant radiation which has the same phase at all of a series of 
points extending across the slit. It is approximated satisfactorily 
in practice by placing a narrow source on the axis of the collimator 
at a relatively great distance from the slit with the long axis of 
the source parallel to the slit. By noncoherent radiation is 
meant radiation reaching all parts of the slit in all possible phases. 
It can theoretically be realized by a perfectly dlff nai~T>g ; source of 
adequate extent placed in front of the slit or by a slit which is a 
source of radiant energy. In this case the ratio of the intensity 
at the center of a spectral line to the radiant flux density of the 
same wavelength at the entrance slit is 


I = 




(42) 


where t = transmission of instrument. 

/2 = focal length of telescope. 
fi = focal length of collimator. 

C = constant. 

w = width of slit. 

a = aperture of collimator lens. 

The function*® 

( wa\ r®sin x, 1 — cos x 

■ J. —r- 


(43) 


I. wa 

whore x = 

A/1 

The purity of the spectrum of a slit as a source of radiant energy 
has been computed for various slit widthsf by Schuster.® It may 
bo expressed as 


^ - Ki) 



* See p. 164. 
t See p. 164. 
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where r is the resolving power for very narrow slits and dB/d\ the 
dispersion of the instrument. A satisfactory mathematical 
expression for the function ^ has never been worked out. Numer¬ 
ical values may be obtained from Schuster^s tables or from 
Fig. 115. 

The usefulness of a spectrograph in recording line spectra 
depends on the purity of the spectrum it gives and on the ratio 
of the intensity at the center of a line to the radiant flux density 
of this wavelength at the entrance slit. We may define the prod¬ 
uct of these two quantities as the eflBiciency of the instrument. 
Then the efficiency of a spectrograph with a slit which is a source 
of radiant energy is given by 



Figure 115 shows the variations® of intensity, purity and effi¬ 
ciency (i.e.j of (pj and their product) with the quantity wa/Xfi, 
The efficiency is maximum when the slit width is equal to X/i/a. 
The maximum efficiency is 

= const. X ^ (46) 

Thus, to obtain both high intensity and satisfactory purity of 
spectrum, one should choose a spectrograph with high trans¬ 
mission and dispersion, with optical parts as large as is practicable, 
and with a relatively short focus telescope. The finite size of the 
grains of a photographic plate will, however, set a limit to the 
gain in efficiency obtainable by shortening the focal length of 
the telescope. The difficulty of correcting lenses or mirrors for 
various types of aberration also increases as the ratio of the focal 
length to the aperture is decreased. 

The maximum efficiency obtainable with a spectrograph is, 
theoretically, independent of the focal length of the collimator. 
It is also independent of the slit height, provided the latter is 
made great enough to prevent vertical diffraction or astigmatism 
from affecting the intensity at the center of a spectral line. 

The theoretical case of noncoherent radiation discussed above 
is more or less approximated in practice when a broad source is 
used for irradiating the slit. If an image of the source is focused 
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on the slit, and the slit width is of the order of one wavelength, 
diffraction may make the irradiation more or less coherent even 
if the focusing lens or mirror subtends a wide angle at the slit. 

The optimum slit width for a laboratory setup giving an approxi¬ 
mation to noncoherent irradiation is of the order of X/i/a but is 
best determined by trial. ^ The maximum efBlciency is obtained 
when the horizontal aperture of the collimator is three-fourths, 
and the vertical aperture completely, filled. The eflBiciencies 
actually obtained are, however, always considerably less than the 
theoretical values. 

With coherent radiation the optimum slit width^-^ is 2X/i/a. 
The purity of the spectrum obtainable in practice is relatively 
high,^ but the intensity is low because the source must be placed 
quite far from the slit. 

Efficiency of Monochromators. If a spectrometer is to be 
used as a monochromator, the efl&ciency is ordinarily determined 
by the purity of the spectrum and by the ratio of the radiant 
flux in a given line or wavelength band at the exit slit to the 
radiant-flux density of the same radiation at the entrance slit. 
Considering the product of these two quantities as representing 
the efficiency of the instrument, spectrometers of different types 
can be compared. For simplicity, assume that the entrance slit 
is wide enough to make the widening of spectral lines by diffrac¬ 
tion negligible; that lines are not appreciably widened by spherical 
aberration or other imperfections in the optical system; and that 
the slit heights, optical parts, and apertures are so chosen that 
the only limiting diaphragm is at the collimator lens. Assume 
also that with a given slit area the radiant flux through the colli¬ 
mator lens is proportional to the square of the angular aperture 
of the collimator lens. This obtains in practice if the source is 
used without a focusing lens or mirror and its distance is inversely 
proportional to the angular aperture of the collimator lens, or if 
one focuses an image of the source on the slit with a lens or i^ror 
of sufficient aperture to avoid limiting the amount of radiation 
passing through the spectrometer. 

With the above conditions satisfied, the ratio R of the radiant 
flux in a given wavelength band of the spectrum to the radiant- 
flux density of the same spectral region at the entrance slit, the 
purity P of the spectrum, and the efficiency E are given by t e 
following equations: 
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, (a\ 

B = ponst. X y J 

(47) 


f de 

P = const. X - • ^ 

(48) 


E = const. X j • ‘ 

(49) 


where h = height of entrance slit. 
w width of entrance slit. 

T = transmission of instrument. 
a = aperture of collimator. 

/ = focal length of collimator; 

dd/dK = dispersion of instrument. 

The dispersion, the transmission of the instrument, and the focal 
length of the collimator are all functions of the wavelength. 

The optimum height of the entrance slit depends on the design 
of the monochromator and on the use for which it is intended. It 
is, however, roughly proportional to the focal length of the colli¬ 
mator lens. In designing or choosing an instrument of a given 
type we may assume 

h = const. X / (50) 

Then 

do 

E = const. X (51) 

This means that, for monochromators of the same type to be used 
for the same purpose, the eflBiciency as we have defined it is pro¬ 
portional to the area of the collimator aperture, the dispersion, 
and the transmission of the instrument. It is independent of 
focal lengths or slit widths, so long as the latter are wide enough 
to make diffraction effects negligible. 

Since the assumptions we have made as to slit height, irradia¬ 
tion of the entrance slit and diaphragming correspond approxi¬ 
mately with the best practice, the eflBiciency as we have derived it 
is a fair measure of the utility of a monochromator. It does not 
take into consideration the linear spread or height of the spec¬ 
trum, These may be varied at will, by changing the focal length 
of the telescope lens, without affecting the eflBiciency of the 
monochromator. 

Stray Radiation. Radiation which reaches the spectrum by 
some route other than direct passage from the entrance slit 
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through the optical system is called stray radiation. If a mono¬ 
chromator or spectrograph is light-tight-, and if the insides of the 
collimator and telescope enclosures have dull black radiation- 
absorbing surfaces and a suitable system of diaphragms to stop 
reflection of the stray radiation from the walls, there will be 
practically no stray radiation except that coining directly from 
the optical parts. Prisms should be sujficiently large to permit 
radiation to pass without impinging on non-optical surfaces. 
If the instrument is built without tubes, it should be divided by 
light-tight partitions into at least three chambers: one correspond¬ 
ing to the collimator, a second enclosing the lens and prism sys- 



Fig. 116.—Diagram showing the method of placing diaphragms in a collimator 
tube to prevent reflection of stray light from the interior surface. They should 
be similarly placed in a telescope or camera tube, except that the bevels should 
be reversed, ie., the flat sides of the diaphragms should always be adjacent to 
the source of light. 

tem, and a third corresponding to the telescope or camera. 
These three chambers should be properly fitted with diaphragms. 
Figure 116 shows one method of locating the diaphragms. AH 
diaphragms and slits should have sharp bevels with the sharp 
edge toward the oncoming radiation. The diaphragm nearest 
the entrance slit shbuld be close enough to it and of such size as 
to stop all the radiation coming through the ends of the sUt at 
angles too great to allow it to strike the collimator lens, but its 
aperture should be large enough to clear all of the rays joining the 
margin of the objective with the ends of the slit. Probably still 
more care should be exercised with the telescope diaphragms to 
avoid having dispersed radiation of other wavelengths scattered 
onto the receiver. 

The stray radiation coming directly from the optical parts 
consists of radiation reaching the spectrum after being scattered 
by imperfections in the optical parts or after suffering one or more 
reflections other than those incidental to regular passage through 
the optical system. The scattered radiation of a given wave¬ 
length is usually distributed more or less uniformly throughout 
the spectrum. It should of course be kept at a minimum by 
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using optical parts as nearly perfect as one can obtain. The 
reflected radiation of a given wavelength is usually concentrated 
in the spectral regions near the regularly transmitted beam. A 
spectrometer using lenses for focusing always has some reflected 
radiation in the spectrum. 

In the strongest portions of a spectrum the amount of stray 
radiation is ordinarily negligible. On the other hand, it may be 
more intense than the regularly transmitted radiation in regions 
where the intensity is a small fraction of the maximum spectral 
intensity. If one wishes to make intensity measurements in a 
very weak portion of the spectrum, it is necessary to use ..a double 
monochromator,* or to use a filter which has a much higher 
transmission for the spectral region under investigation than it 
does for the most intense portions of the spectrum, or to use a 
selective receiver which is much more sensitive to the radia¬ 
tion being measured than it is to the most intense parts of the 
spectrum. 

Stray radiation can be partially suppressed by use of a spectrom¬ 
eter with constant-deviation prisms® if the reflection angle at 
the back of the prism is such that total reflection is obtained for 
radiation of the wavelength being measured but not for that of 
greater wavelengths. Such a device is particularly valuable for 
ultraviolet measurements where most of the stray radiation will 
be visible and infrared. 

Choice of Slit Widths. Formulas for the optimum slit width 
for a spectrograph have already been given, t These formulas 
also apply to a spectrometer used for separating spectral lines 
which are so close together that the instrument can barely resolve 
them. The relative widths of the entrance, center, and exit slits 
of a double monochromator have also been discussed.! If the 
collimator and telescope have the same focal length, a single 
monochromator should have entrance and exit slits of the same 
width for a continuous spectrum and should have the exit slit 
a little wider than the entrance for a line spectrum. The opti¬ 
mum entrance and exit slit widths for either a double or a single 
monochromator are proportional to the focal lengths of the colli¬ 
mator and telescope, respectively, and to the angular dispersion 

♦ See p. 137. 

t See p. 167. 

t See p. 141. 
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of the instrument. It is not sufficient to give the slit width in 
xmlhmeters without giving the focal length of the lens and the 
dispersion of the mstrunaent. Ordinarily data concerning sUt 
widths, focal lengths, and dispersion are more easily applied to 
the interpretation of spectral-intensity data if they are combined 
to give the wavelength interval transmitted in different parts of 
the spectrum- For this reason the width of a slit is often 
expressed in terms of the width (in wavelength units) of the 
band of a continuous spectrum which it would transmit if it were 
the exit slit of the spectrometer, if the entrance slit were made 
infinitely narrow, and if the spectrometer were set for a certain 
specified wavelength. Then the sum of these “slit widths,” i.e., 



Fig. 117-—Relativ© spectra*! transixiissiorL of slits of a simple spectrometer. 
Spectral ranges JBC and AD are h — cl and 5 + a, respectively, where 6 and a 
are widths of exit and entrance slits in terms of wavelength range of a piire 
spectrum each would transmit. 

the widths of the bands of a pure continuous spectrum each slit 
would transrait, giwes the total wavelength interval of a con¬ 
tinuous spectrum transmitted by the instrument. The relative 
transmission of the slits for radiation of wavelengths within this 
interval is given by Fig. 117. 

The absoluite magnitudes of the optimum slit widths vary 
greatly with the type of work. Tor accurate measurements of the 
intensities of spectral lines, the slits should be kept so narrow that 
any continuous radiation or weaker lines included in the measure¬ 
ments may be neglected, or eliminated by corrections. Where 
less accuracy is req[uired, it is often desirable to open the slits, as 
wide as possible without causing overlapping of important lines 
in the spectrum. Sometimes some overlapping of strong lines 
is permissible, provided the exit slit is made wide enough to allow 
a group of overlapping lines to pass through it. 
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For measurements of spectral intensities in continuous spectra, 
relatively wide slits are satisfactory. If the sHt-width correction 
computed by the methods outlined in a later section of this chap¬ 
ter* is negligible, then the slits are certainly sufSciently narrow. 
If, on the other hand, the correction is many times the permissible 
error, the slits should be made narrower because such methods 
give only approximate corrections. In general the slits should 
be made narrower if more than one of the Quantities involved in 
the measurement—spectral intensity, instrument transmission, 
dispersion, or receiver sensitivity—^vary a great deal over the 
wavelength band being transmitted, or if one of these is not 
approximately a linear function of wavelength over the wave¬ 
length interval being transmitted. Ordinarily slits 100 to 400A 
wide (so to speak, i.e., each capable of transmitting a band this 
wide if the other were infinitely narrow) will prove satisfactory 
for measuring intensities in a continuous spectrum, such as that 
of a tungsten-filament lamp, except for wavelength regions for 
which the glass bulb has strong absorption. For a spectrometer 
with one 60-deg. quartz prism used at minimum deviation and 
with lenses 10 to 16 cm in focal length, the corresponding widths 
in millimeters would be roughly 0.02 to 0.12 mm for X 1.3m, 

0.1 to 0.6 mm for X = 0.5m. If the lamp is provided with a 
quartz window, a slit width of 1 mm will be satisfactory for 
X 0.25m. 

If this same spectrometer were used in determining the spectral 
transmission of a filter whose transmission varied rapidly with 
wavelength, it might be desirable to use slits only lOA wide. In 
this case the slit width would be 0.002 to 0.003 mm for X 1.3m 
and 0.010 to 0.015 mm for X5000A. 

Choice of Slit Height. The height of the entrance slit of a 
spectrograph ordinarily is determined solely on the basis of the 
height of spectrum desired. For microphotometry and for iden¬ 
tification of spectral lines, a spectrum height of 6 mm is ample. 

In the case of a monochromatic illuminator, the entrance slit 
ordinarily is made as high as possible without introducing 
expessive nonuniformity in the slit image. Nonuniforin bright¬ 
ness of the image of a uniformly irradiated slit of uniform width 
results whenever the radiation passing through the ends of the 
slit is diaphragmed more than the radiation passing through the 

* See p. 182. 
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center of the slit. This difficulty may be avoided by making one 
aperture in the optical system sufficiently smaller than the others. 
Then this aperture serves as the only limiting diaphragm, pro¬ 
vided that the slit height does not exceed (ua — where ai 

and Oz are the respective heights of the limiting aperture and of 
any other aperture,’■‘d is the optical path (in terms of the equivalent 
air path) between the two apertures, and/focal length of collimator. 

If it is important to transmit the greatest possible amount of 
radiation, irrespective of the length and the nonuniformity of 
the slit image, then the apertures should aU be set at their maxi¬ 
mum height and the entrance slit height should be increased until 

it becomes equal to (oi + 02 )'^ for some pair of apertures, pro¬ 


vided that the source is long enough to iUmninate the entire 
collimator lens aperture through each point of a slit of this 
length nr.r^ that the receiver has a vertical aperture sufficient to 
take in aU the radiation leaving the exit slit. Any further increase 
in slit height would increase the stray radiation, but it would 
not increase the radiation reaching the plane of the exit slit by a 
direct optical path because radiation from top and bottom of the 
slit would all strike the diaphragms at the apertures in question. 

The above are only approximate formulas applying to relatively 
simple optical systems in which the lenses or ^ors have thdr 
optical axes in the same horizontal plane and in which the aper¬ 
tures and the entrance sUt are symmetrical about this plane. 
If a lens is used in front of the slit, its optical axis should ^ 
this same plane, its aperture should be symmetrical about this 
plane, and the relationship between the height of its apejure, 
that of the collimator aperture and the entrance slit height should 


be taken into consideration. 

In practice, other factors besides the height and the uniformity 
of the slit image must ordinarily be taken into accou^ in choosing 
the height of the entrance slit of a spectrometer. For exa,mple, 
the variation with wavelength of the curvature of spectral lines 
produced by prism spectrometers makes it desirable to use re 
tively short slits, even though a curved exit sht is used. A ^ 
able height for making a certain set of measurements with a 


•Limited to aperture in paraUel beam between telescope and coHimator. 
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certain instrument can be determined only by tests or compu¬ 
tations for the particular case. For example, the diaphragming 
action of the various apertures may be studied by making a 
diagram showing the paths of the rays which are in the extreme 
positions at each aperture. It is often advantageous to use a 
more open scale for distances measured perpendicular to the 
optical axis than for those measured along the axis. 

If such a diagram shows a portion of the beam cut off at one of 
the apertures, the fraction of the radiation lost maybe obtained by 
drawing on cross-section paper the outline of the beam as it falls 
on the aperture and making a graphical integration. This pro¬ 
cedure applies only to a uniform beam, unless relative intensities 
are used in the integration. The latter procedure is tedious and 
may often be avoided by outlining the beams from several points 
on the slit, obtaining the percentage transmission for each of 
these beams, plotting a curve of transmission vs. distance from 
center of slit, and determining by graphical integration the net 
transmission of the aperture for all the radiation passing through 
the entrance slit. All this computation may be avoided, however, 
by making certain that the entire optical system has only one 
limiting vertical aperture besides the entrance slit and that the 
uniform portion of the source is sufficiently long to fill this aper¬ 
ture through each point on the slit. If this second condition 
cannot be satisfied, or if a measurement of the radiant flux from 
a nonuniform source is desired, it is best to make the entrance 
slit the only limiting vertical aperture. 

Location of Receiver. If a bolometer is used for measuring 
spectral intensities in a spectroradiometer, it is ordinarily used 
in place of an exit slit in the focal plane” of the telescope lens. 
With a thermopile, this procedure is unsatisfactory unless the 
cold junctions are very massive or are otherwise protected from 
the effects of the portion of the spectrum adjacent to that falling 
on the hot junctions. Ordinarily the thermopile is used either 
very close behind the exit slit or at such a distance that an image 
of the sht may be focused on the receiver with a lens. The latter 
procedure makes it possible to use a smaller receiver, makes the 
area receiving radiation independent of the angular aperture of 
the beam of radiation, and makes it possible to have uniform 
intensity over a certain definite part of the thermopile. When¬ 
ever it is possible to keep the slits set at the same width for all 
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measurements, the last two features increase the accuracy obtain¬ 
able because the area of the thermopile exposed to radiation 
should be the same when it is used for measurements as when it 
is calibrated. However, the use of a lens is successful only if the 
slit image is accurately focused and centered on the thermopile 
whatever the wavelength of the radiation being measured. This 
means that both the thermopile and the lens must be rigidly 
mounted on the arm or base which supports the telescope tube of 
the spectrometer. If the lens is not strictly achromatic over the 
entire range for whjeh it is to be used, a suitable focusing mecha¬ 
nism must be provided. This focusing device must keep the 
lens centered on the optical axis of the telescope lens. 

With a photoelectric tube or cell as receiver, the variation in 
sensitivity over the cell surface is often so great that it is necessary 
to keep the distribution of intensity over the sensitive surface 
the same during any intensity measurements as during the cell 
calibration. If sources of different types are used without a lens 
between the source and the entrance slit, it may be impossible 
to keep the distribution of intensity over the cell surface constant 
except by focusing an image of the exit slit on the sensitive sur¬ 
face. Since the sensitivity of photoelectric cells is often changed 
by very moderate heating, it is best to make the exit slit image 
large enough so that the temperature of the irradiated portion 
of the sensitive surface does not rise more than 5°C. when exposed 
to the radiation. 

When a lens is used for focusing an image of the exit slit on the 
receiver, the relationship of its aperture to that of the other aper¬ 
tures in the optical system must be taken into account.* Ordi¬ 
narily this lens should have a principal focal length equal to about 
half that of the telescope lens and should have an aperture suffi¬ 
ciently large that it will have no diaphragming action on the 
beam of radiation passing through the exit slit. Of course, the 
losses duo to reflection and absorption by the lens should be con¬ 
sidered in computing spectral intensities. 

Curvature of Spectral Lines. Any prism-dispersing instru¬ 
ment with a straight entrance slit, except a double monochro¬ 
mator of the zero-dispersion type, forms curved spectral lines at 
the exit slit or in the exit image “plane.’’ Rays passing through 
a prism obliquely suffer greater deviation than the corresponding 

See p. 173. 
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ones in a principal plane. To a first approximation, the spectral 
lines are paraboKc in shape.* The vertex of the parabola lies in 
the plane which passes through the centers of the lenses perpen¬ 
dicular to the refracting edge of the prism. If the normal to this 
plane at the vertex of the parabola be taken as the 2 /-axis, and the 
line in this plane passing through the vertex perpendicular to 
the ray from the center of the lens to the vertex be taken as the 
x-axis of coordinates, then the equation defining the position of 
the spectral line is 




-I dD 2 
2nS drU^ 


(52) 


where n = refractive index. 

/ = focal length of lens. 

D = angular deviation (in radians) produced by prism 
system. 

This holds both for minimum deviation and for the case in which 
the entrance angle is fixed, as in a spectrograph. In the more 
general case, dD/dn is to be replaced by the corresponding partial 
derivative. 

The radius of curvature p at the vertex of a spectral line is 


= dP 

^ (n^ — 1) dn 


(53) 


for minimum deviation or fixed entrance angle. In other cases 
the same equation holds except that dD/dn is to be replaced by 
the corresponding partial derivative. 

If a spectrometer with a single prism of refracting angle jS is 
used at minimum deviation, the curvature at the vertex of a 
spectral line is given by 

(l - n* sin^* 

p = n/\-^ (54^ 

2(n2 - 1) sin I 


The table below gives the radius of curvature at the vertex of a 
spectral line formed at minimum deviation by a spectrometer with 

The gener^ equation defining the shape of spectral lines was worked, 
out by Ditscheiner. Many others have made contributions to the theoreti¬ 
cal study of this feature. See H. Kayser, Handbuch der Spectroscopiey voL 1, 
p. 319, for references to literature on this subject up to 1895. 
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a single 60-deg. crystalline-quartz prism and a crystalline-quartz 
telescope lens having a focal length of 100 cm for X5,893. 


Table 16 . Hadius of Cubvature at Vertex of Spectral Lines Formed 
BY Spectrometer with 60 -deg. Quartz Prism and Telescope of 
Indicated Focal Length 


Wavelength, A.. 

2,300 

5,893 

27,000 

Focal length, cm. 

89 

100 


Radius of curvature, cm. 

53 

71 

85 


It is usually desirable to furnish a monochromator with a 
curved exit slit. If one wishes to have the spectral lines straight, 
the entrance slit should be made curved. Ordinarily it suffices 
to make one of the slits circular with its radius of curvature equal 
to that at the vertex of a spectral line near the middle of the range 
over which the instrument is to be used. One may, of course, 
obtain the same result by giving both the entrance and exit slit 
jaws half this curvature. In this case the proper orientation of 
the entrance slit may be found by tracing the course of the radia¬ 
tion through the instrument. If the number of times that the 
beam forms a real image of the entrance slit (not at infinity) plus 
the number of times it is reflected is odd, then the curvature of 
the entrance and exit slits must be toward the same side of the 
beam with respect to the direction of travel of the radiation. If 
this sum is an even number, then the entrance and exit slits must 
curve toward opposite sides. In any case the curvature of the 
exit sHt must be in the direction in which the beam would move 
if the index of refraction of the prism material were increased. 

Transmission of Prism Spectrometers. The transmission of a 
monochromator is defined as the ratio of the radiant flux in a 
given wavelength band at the exit slit to the radiant flux of the 
same wavelengths entering the collimator. Losses in transmission 
include radiation stopped by diaphragms and that reflected, 
absorbed, or scattered by the optical parts. Diaphragm losses 
may, of course, be eliminated by making the angular aperture of 
the beam entering the collimator sufficiently small. Scattering 
is usually negligible in fairly homogeneous crystals whose faces 
have been given a high polish. Reflection losses are given by 
optical theory. With normal incidence the fraction reflected at 
each interface is (n — l)y(n + 1)^, where n is the refractive 
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index. At any other angle of incidence i, with a corresponding 

angle of refraction r, the fraction reflected is T for the 

sm^ {% + r) 

component vibrating perpendicular to the plane of incidence and 

f'lfl.Tl ^ 9*^ 

tan® (i + r) component parallel to the plane of incidence. 

As a conseq^uence, the transmission of a prism spectrometer 
depends on the state of polarization of the radiation entering it. 

Absorption losses in the optical parts may be computed roughly 
from published data on sinular material. With natural crystals 



rav in spectral-transmiBsion curves for central 


the presence of impurities in unknown amounts makes the results 
of ^ch a computation unreliable. This is evident from Fig. 118. 
It IS best to determme the transmission experimentally over the 
^ire wavelength range for which the instrument is to be used, 
io^s^^^ * correction factor for the combined effect of all 

is appreciable absorption in the optical system, the 

If of beam 

opS^S T“f *he instrument coincides with the 

him somewhat on the width of the 

and rthetbict coefficient of absorption of the prism material 

central ray, the transmission 
[apart from reflection losses) for this ray will be e"”^. If a 
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centered uniform beam traverses thicknesses ranging from T - 
to i + (Z; the average transmission will be^ 


a 


^ sinh aa 
aa 

In the case of a triangular prism completely filled at minimum 
deviation the thickness traversed ranges from 0 to 2T The 
average transmission for a uniform beam is^ 


I _ 0-2aT 

~ 2ccT 


Figure 119 gives the ratio of the average transmission to that for 
the central ray 'when the beam completely fills the prism and also 



deviation. 


when it covers half the width of the prism face. In the latter 
case this ratio does not exceed 1.02 unless the prism absorbs more 
than 60 per cent of the flux in the central ray. If more than half 
of the flux in the central ray is absorbed, the average transmission 
for a beam of radiation naturally varies a great deal with the 
width and position of the beam and the distribution of intensity 
in the beam. 

The transmission of lenses also varies slightly with the width 
of the beam and depends on whether or not the latter is centered. 
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Both absorption and reflection losses vary wth the distance 
from the center of the lens. However, unless the lens material 
has a much higher absorption coefficient than the prism material 
or unless the angular aperture of the lens is unusually large, the 
variations in the transmission of a spectrometer lens with the 
width and location of the beam are ordinarily negligible (of 
the order of 1 per cent). 

Determination of Transmission. The transmission of a 
spectrometer for radiation of a given wavelength usually is deter¬ 
mined by sending a measured flux of approximately monochro¬ 
matic radiation into the instrument and measuring the flux which 
reaches the exit sKt or the. photographic plate. The mono¬ 
chromatic radiation may be obtained from a source of line 
radiation with a suitable filter® or from another spectrometer. 
It must be relatively free from stray radiation of wavelengths 
which would be measured at the entrance slit but not by the final 
receiver. To satisfy this condition it may be necessary to use 
as the prelinunary dispersing instrument a double monochroma¬ 
tor or a single monochromator with a source of line radiation. 
In the latter case only the strongest lines in the spectrum are 
apt to be sufficiently free from stray radiation. 

When using a prism spectrometer as a preliminary dispersing 
agent for transmission measurements, one must remember that 
it furnishes partially polarized radiation. When this radiation 
is sent through a second prism spectrometer, the transmission 
may be several per cent higher than that for unpolarized radi¬ 
ation. The difference can be computed from the equations given 
above.* 


In using filtered line radiation for transmission measurements, 
one must be certain that the filters transmit no radiation in the 
wavelength band to which the first receiver is sensitive except 
that used in the measurements. Often two or three filters must 
be used together to fulfill this requirement. When a thermopile 
^ used to measure the radiant flux transmitted by a relatively 
thm filter, the two should be separated by a distance many times 
^ great ^ the average diameter of the illuminated area of the 
filter. Otherwise the thermopile will receive an appreciable 

in the far infrared owing to heating 
of the filter each time the shutter is raised. 

• See p. 178. 
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A continuous source with filter may be used in transmission 

thl%f+ distribution of the radiation trans¬ 

mitted by the filter is accurately known. Similarly a directional 

nf amount of 

light transmitted by the spectrometer determined by measuring 

the visiWe spectrum step by step. In either case errors due to 
stray radiation are more apt to occur than when monochromatic 
radiation is used. 

In any transmission measurements, the passage of the beam 
through the instrument should be carefully checked to see that 
It IS unobstructed. For the highest accuracy the beam should 
have the same cross section, the same distribution of intensity 
and the same location with respect to the optical axis when the 
transmission is being measured as it does when the instrument is 
used for radiation measurements. However, the transmission 
for an axial beam is nearly the same as that for any symmetries,! 
centered beam unless the absorption is Quite high 40 per cenb^ 
P* 179). The difference may be determined by trial, or it may 
be computed if one knows separately the amount of absorption 
by the prisms and that by the lenses. 

Atmospheric Absorption. The earth's atmosphere may be 
considered perfectly transparent for radiation of wavelengths 
between 2900 and 10,000A if the length of the total path in air 
traversed by the radiation does not exceed a few meters. ^Vhen 
measuring radiation of 'v^avelengths outside this range, or when 
using optical paths longer than 10 m, absorption in the atmos¬ 
phere should be taken into consideration. 

Atmospheric absorption for infrared radiation is due chiefly 
to the water vapor and CO 2 present. There are a number of 
broad absorption bands throughout the range from 1 to 50^^°- 
In a warm humid laboratory the magnitude of the absorption 
for each maximum and minimum of the absorption curve 0.25 
to 13 m ia approximately that given in Table 17. 

Table 17. Absorption fob l-m Path in Air at 76 cm Pressure, 30®C. 

AND 70 Per Cent Hutmidity with CO2 Content 2 g/m^ 


X (m) . 

0.25-1.00 

1,13 

1.25 

1.40 

1.60 

1.89 

2.20 

2.62 

3.8 

Per cent absorption 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

7 

0 

23 

4 

X(m). 

4.3 

4.9 

5.9 

6.3 

6.5 

8-13 




Per cent absorption 

33 

4.5 

25 

14 

35 

0 
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Over this wavelength range the absorption is almost entirely 
due to water vapor. CO 2 absorbs strongly radiation of wave¬ 
lengths 14 to 16/x; water vapor also has strong absorption for 
this range of wavelengths and for radiation of wavelengths 
16 to 50^.10 

Since measurements of the water vapor and CO 2 contents of 
the atmosphere and correction for their absorption are trouble¬ 
some procedures, it is best to enclose spectrometers used for 
measuring radiation of wavelengths greater than 1,3jul and keep 
them fflled with air from which the water vapor has been removed 
(also the CO 2 in cases where its absorption would be appreciable). 
Two methods have been used for the enclosure of the spedtrom- 
eter. It may be fitted to the completed spectrometer, as was 
done at Wisconsin,or a case of suitable dimensions may be 
chosen, as at the University of Michigan, 12 and the spectrometer 
built in this case. Of course, any gas having negligible absorp¬ 
tion in the region under investigation would be satisfactory for 
filling the spectrometer case. 

In the ultraviolet, absorption for 1-m path length in air at 
atmospheric pressure is negligible for X's > 2300A; it is about 1 
per cent at 2200 and 3 per cent at 2050A and increases rapidly 
toward shorter wavelengths.^* This absorption is due to 
(O 2 ). It sets a lower limit of about 1850A to the wave¬ 
length of the ultraviolet which can be recorded by a spectro¬ 
graph in which the beam traverses 50 cm of air at atmospheric 
pressure. Por measuring ultraviolet of wavelengths less than 
about 2000A, one needs a vacuum spectrometer or one filled 
with a suitable gas. Nitrogen is considerably more transparent 
than oxygen for radiation of wavelength 1860A. With nitro¬ 
gen, argon, helium, and hydrogen, used at pressures of 2 or 3 mm 
m a spectrograph with a path length of about 2 m, ultraviolet 
spectra extending to wavelengths shorter than lOOOA (to 600A 
in the case of helium) have been obtained. 


SLIT-WIDTH CORRECTIONS 
Willibald Weniger* 

Correction for Dispersion. In spectroradiometric investiga- 
faons, the different parts of a spectrum are, of course, located as 
to wavelength, and m addition a measurement is made of the. 
• Professor of Physics, Oregon State Agricultural College. 
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rate of energy reception. Since prisms are frequently used^ 
the dispersed spectrum is not normal, i.e., distances in the spec¬ 
trum are not directly proportional to wavelengths. When the 
spectrum is made to pass over the receiving strip of the instru¬ 
ment (bolometer, thermo junction, or radiometer), the wave¬ 
length interval incident on the strip is not constant. Conse¬ 
quently, the wavelength distribution of the energy flux striking 

INDEX OF REFRACTION 



Fig. 120.—Graphical method of correcting for dispersion of prism spectrom¬ 
eter. A, energy curve as obtained; j5, dispersion curve of prism; C, normal 
energy curve. 

the entrance slit of the spectrometer is not correctly represented 
by a curve showing the deflection for different positions of the 
strip in the spectrum. 

The transformation of the experimental curve to a normal 
curve can be accomplished either numerically or graphically. 
Let Ag be the energy flux in the wavelength interval X to \ + A\ 
in a normal spectrum. Then the mean intensity in this interval 
is Ag/AX. In the limit the intensity Jx of wavelength interval 
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X to X + dX is /x - dq/d\. Let the receiving strip be at an 
angular distance d from some fixed point in a prismatic spectrum; 
the defiection d for this point will be proportional to dqjdB. 
Hence for proportionality factor unity, 

^ ~ de ~ d\' de ^ 


or 


Jx = d 


d\ 


The value of d6/d\ can be determined at any point in the spec- 

T trum from the dispersion curve of 
, the prism material. Hence, in 
order to transform from the pris¬ 
matic to the normal spectrum, 
each deflection must be multiplied 
by the corresponding value of 
dd/d\ obtained from the dispersion 
curve. 

The process can sometimes be 
done more readily by a graphic 
method due to Langley.^® .In Fig, 
120 B is the dispersion curve of the 
prism material plotted with either 
angle of rotation of prism or the 
index of refraction as abscissas and 
wavelengths as ordinates, the wave- 
sy p scale being an equally spaced 

^ is the experi- 
, . „ ■ inental curve plotted with the same 

as B and with deflections (intensity) as ordinates. 
W Pomts on the two axes are indicated by the dotted 

r ordinates as base, the normal energy-flux 

wavelenir?o^foUowing process: Select a 
to find the ^ ordinates and draw the dotted fines 

At wL ® experimental curve A. 

^ point M (haw a tangent to B, making an angle <f> with the 

r pr ot r 
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To pvove that this construction agrees with the preceding 
theory, loose two points S and P (Fig. 121) on the axis of 
ordiuat os a distance AX apart. By drawing the dotted perpendic¬ 
ulars locat<', t and g on C and points V and JS at a distance A9 
from (^a(‘h other, on the axis of abscissas. Draw the chord TQ^ 
whi(di as AX becomes smaller will approach the tangent, making 
an angh" *p with the axis of ordinates. Evidently tan <p= AS/AX. 
The (UHTgy in the interval AS is represented by the area H-RV, 
or hAS. Tlic energy in the interval AX must be equal to this; 
denoting t.lic length of the ordinate of the interval by H', 

H = = H tan <p. 


Correction for Overlapping. Owing to the finite width of the 
slit. an<l t<» <lif¥raction, there will be overlapping of the slit images 
whi(*h intixxUices an error even in a normal spectrum. This 
Hour(*(' of <*rr(>r can be partly corrected for by the methods to be 
d(*M<^rib<*d. It must be pointed out, however, that the accuracy 
of the final rc’sHults obtained depends upon the magnitude of the 
<wor introiliic.od by the width of the slit that it is necessary to 
UHt*. A nui<‘.h better procedure when possible is to use a large 
diHi>c»rHion 4 tiid a slit so narrow that the error introduced will be 
negligible. 

Tine following method of correcting for this overlapping is 
to Hunp;o, but was first published in a paper by Paschen.^^ 
Iho position in the spectrum be denoted by x. This may 
signify wa\’’<d<uigth, refractive index, angle of minimum deviation, 
or Hi^gU* of rotation of the prism from some fixed position. Let 
the inteunity at point x hef(x). Then the energy at Xj in a strip 
of width dx is f{pc)dx, and the energy centering at x in a portion 
of th<^ extending from 


— a 


to 


+a 

2 


IS 




J{x)dx, 


where a is t ho width of the receiving strip of the energy-measuring 
iuHtrunicuit. Let the slit be adjusted so that its image has the 
widt h a Xhen f(x) is no longer restricted to an infimtesimal 
part of th<^ Hpcctrum, but is distributed over a width a. H 
th(. HiK-ctrurn is continuous, the intensities of neighboring points 
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overlap. The image of intensity fix) just covers the strip and 
heats it, but parts of adjacent images are also heating it at the 
same time. To ascertain the effects of these, consider a point 
somewhat close to x, say, x + v) the total intensity at the point 

Cl — V 

is/(a; + t;). Of this energy the fraction —-— falls on the strip. 

0/ 

For all points v l 3 dng on one side of x, the energy falling on the 
strip is 

fo 


and for all points v on the other side of Xj the energy falling on the 
strip is 

i 

Hence the total energy warming the receiving strip, 

^ Jo + I’) + y(» — v)]dv. 


The galvanometer deflection when the strip is centered at x -will 
be proportional to Fx- Runge gives the following series for 
computing f{x) from T,. 


«■/(») - 2{|f - j|A"F. + 

W)* 

where 


+ 


(2n + 2)!' 






(56) 


A*/, = - P'4 _ _ p^4 

- A2P4 _ {a2P^ _ 


If the values of the energy F, have been measured at intervals 

of^ “ etc., can be computed readily by taking successive 
dinerences. 

If, however, the data have not been taken at these intervals, 
^dier*^ form of the series is 
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where 


afix) = Fx %F 1 ( 3 .) + 34:^F2{x) -h 

C7 _ ^ (»“|-a) ”1“ F(x—a) xp 

” Ka;) 2 ^ * 


( 56 ) 


F2(x) — 


F l(®+<i) “h l(.x—a) 


- F 


l(ar) 


Table 18. Illustration of the Computations Taken from Paschen's 

Paperi^ 

(a = 70 


5 observed. 

29® 49. 4' 

59,4 

1- 

30® 9, 4' 

14, 3 

19, 3 

22, 3 

26, 3 

FiS) observed. 

207,2 

264,9 

314, 8 

360, 9 

386,8 

398, 0 

413, 0 

Fid -b a) -h Fid - a) 

2 . 

210, 0 

267,8 

319, 2 

348. 6 

378,8 

409, 0 

460,0 

Fiid) . 

+2, 8 

+2,9 

+4, 4 

+2, 4 

“7,0 

+11,0 

+37,0 

-HFiid) . 

-0, 4 

-0,6 

-0, 7 

+0,4 

+1.2 

-1.8 

-6,2 

i?i(5 + a) “b Fiid — a) 

2 . 

+ 1,6 

+3,9 

+ 1,7 

+3,9 

+21,8 

+18 

+22 

Fiid) . 

-1,3 

+ 1,0 

-2, 7 

+ 1,6 

+28,8 

+7 

-34,8 

+ %6Fa(5). 

-0, 1 

+0,1 

-0, 1 

+0, 1 

+1,6 

+0,3 

-1,6 

am . 

206, 7 

264,5 

314, 0 

361, 4 

388, 6 

396, 6 

406, 3 


The same correction can be made graphically. Let the curved 
line in Fig. 122 represent the 
energy curve F*. Let x be the 
point under discussion. When 
the energy XB was measured, 
the edges of the receiving strip 
were at X — ^4 and X + A. 

Draw the chord DCj intersecting 
XB at A. Then AB = Fi{x). 

Similarly if Fi{x) be plotted, 

F 2 (x) can be obtained by an 
exactly similar process. 

The effect of this correction is 
to deepen the minima of abvsorp- 
tion bands and make their sides 
somewhat steeper; it may shift 
maxima. With a receiving strip of fixed width, the corrections 
are larger for small dispersion. 

A similar, but more approximate correction, is given in Pres- 
ton^s '^Theory of Heat.^'^^ It is based on approximating the 
experimental curve near a maximum or minimum by a parabola. 



Pig. 122.—Graphical determination 
of correction for overlapping. 
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For a maximum draw a chord, the difference of whose abscissas 
represents the width of the bolometer. Erect the middle ordinate 
and add to it one-third of the length of the intercept between the 
curve and the chord. 

A second application of the same process would furnish a 
correction for the width of the slit. 
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CHAPTER VI 


RADIOMETRY 

Radiometry is the science of measuring radiant energy. Such 
mei»»surcmonts fall into different classes, according as (a) the 
det(‘otor is selective or nonselective with respect to radiation of 
different wavelengths (more precisely, frequencies) and (b) the 
radiation falling on the detector is a representative sample, 
(total radiometry) or a selection, with respect to frequency, 
(spectral radiometry, or spectroradiometry) of the total radiation 
of the source. Nonselective detectors generally depend for their 
response upon the heating effect of radiation, so they respond 
equally well to a given amount of radiant energy regardlep of its 
wavelength. They are, consequently, particularly sensitive to 
change in temperature of the surrounding. Therefore the 
shutter and screens, and particularly the last limiting diaphragm* 
must either be maintained at a constant temperature as by water 
cooling, or be of high enough heat capacity not to change m 
temperature significantly between the test and blank rea<hn^ 
It is also essential that in aU cases the detector be protected (by 
well-designed and properly placed screens and diap^^) from 
radiation from other sources, or from the 
sired paths. The nonselective type of radiation detecto 
exemplified by a well-blackened* vane radiometer, radiomicrom- 

"'^Tino^'thrioloTtivtXte or receivera may be 

tive receivers may known radiation 

therefore they have to be obtained from the 

so oach in general finds its own sphere of usefulness. 

* See p. 210. 
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In total radiometry, not only must the receiver be nonselective, 
but any reflecting or transmitting means of directing the radiation, 
or windows for either the source or receiver, must likewise be 
nonselective—a condition difficult to satisfy well enough for the 
purpose at hand, and impossible to satisfy for all possible fre¬ 
quencies of radiation. If windows are necessary, they should be 
made of quartz or other material of high transmission for the 
range of frequencies studied (see section on prism materials),* 
or blown from glass or vitreous silica to a thickness of 20 to 50 /a. 

Measurements of the total radiation from a source with a 
sufficiently selective receiver would correspond to measurements 
made at the appropriate frequency with a receiver of any sort, 
but most selective receivers have a selectivity less pronounced 
than this. The indications of moderately selective receivers are 
comparable among themselves and, in the case of the human eye, 
additive at intensities sufficiently high, or sufficiently low, to 
avoid the Purkinje effect, but are not comparable with the indi¬ 
cations of a nonselective receiver, or of a differently selective 
receiver. The addition theorem for photographic effectiveness 
is somewhat more complicated.^ 

For analyzed radiation and a nonselective receiver, a single 
absolute calibration of the receiver in units of energy, or power, 
is needed. With a selective receiver a point-by-point calibration 
is needed. This may be made either by direct comparison with 
a nonselective receiver, or by using a previously calibrated com¬ 
parison source. This latter method—^that of the spectrophotom¬ 
eter—^has the advantage that any error due to the selective 
transmission of the instrument is avoided. 

Beams of radiation analyzed by reflection, transmission, or 
optical rotation are uniform in spectral quality, so that the 
effective position of the receiver is not critical, so long as it is 
wholly in the beam, or the beam wholly in the receiver. In 
analysis by refraction or diffraction, the effective position of the 
receiver in the resulting more or less impure spectrum formed 
at the focal “ planeof the telescope lens determines the effective 
frequency. In the photographic method a considerable region 
of the spectrum is allowed to fall on the plate, and the effective 
frequency prescribed by the region of the plate whose optical 
density (after development, etc.) is measured. ■ When it is neces-. 

* See page 92. 
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sary to us6 a spoctromctor for ansilysisj thore aro soma pro- 
cautiona necessary which are outlined in Chap. V. 

Sometimes one of the nonselective measuring devices, i.e. 
a bolometer or thermopile, is made of such dimensions that it 
may be used in the place of the telescope slit of the dispersing 
device. However, most workers in the field prefer to place the 
detecting device just back of the slit. This in general is neces¬ 
sary for the nonselective receivers since it is not easy to mnke 
them of definite dimensions. The sensitivity of modern detecting 
devices with their galvanometers and amplifying systems is such 
that measurements can now be made using narrower slits tVinn 
formerly. This makes it possible to avoid in part the trouble¬ 
some corrections for overlapping of energy of different wave¬ 
lengths. Of course, such corrections are always in order, but 
by using a narrower slit the error due to this correction can 
be reduced until it is of the order of other errors in this kind of 
work. When sucih narrow slits are used, care should be taken 
to make observations close enough together to obtain a fair rep¬ 
resentative value of the distribution of energy from the source 
that is studied. Scweral of the standard methods for measuring 
radiation, with both nonselective and selective receivers, will 
now be described. 

THERMOPILE CONSTRUCTION AND, USE 
W. W. COBLENTZ* 

One of the earliest devices used in measuring radiant energy 
was the thermopile. The Melloni thermopile, ,,in use almost a 
century ago, consisted of blocks of bismuth and antimony, which, 
in spite of th(^ large heat capacity, rendered good service in the 
typo of investigations in progress at that time. 

With th() gcmeral advance in physical science, dem_®_ds arose 
for a radiometer having a quick action in attaining temperature 
equilibrium. A thermcipile of this type was made by Rubens'* 
who u.sed fine wires of iron and constantan, with junctions of 
hard solder, which were hammered fiat for receivers. Paschen® 
produced a quick-acting thermopile of iron-constantan by rolling 
the thermocouple wires thin, after soldering the junctions. 
Moll’s surface thermopile^ made of thin sheets of copper-con- 

* Chief, Radiomiry Section, NaMonal Bureau of Standarde. 
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stantan had the defect that the ''cold junctions'" were soldered 
to relatively heavy posts. 

Theory, The first real advance in the art of thermopile 
construction began about 1910 when fine pliable bismuth wire 
became available commercially. 

About this time two important theoretical papers were pub¬ 
lished; one by Altenkirch® relating to thermopiles for use as 
thermoelectric generators to replace the dynamo, and the 
other by Johansen® relating to thermopiles for measuring radiant 
energy. Later, Firestone^ discussed thermopile design and 
suggested improvements in construction. 

I Johansen's conclusions, which do not differ radically from 
those of Altenkirch, are that (1) the galvanometer resistance 
/ should be equal to the resistance of the thermo-elements; (2) the 
radii of the two wires of the thermo-element should be so chosen 
that the ratio between "the heat conductivity and the electrical 
resistance is the same in both; (3) the heat loss by conduction 
through the wires must equal the heat loss by radiation from the 
junctions (a question that can be answered only by direct 
experiment with the material to be used); and (4) the radiation 
sensitivity is proportional to the square root of the exposed 
surface. In his experimental instrument, the "cold" (unex¬ 
posed) junctions are joined directly to the binding posts. This is 
likely to cause a "drift" of the zero reading, owing to the fact 
that the air is warmed by the incident radiation and the "cold" 
junction cannot quickly assume the temperature of the surround¬ 
ing air. In a subsequent paper he recognized this defect and 
gave a symmetrical design with circular receivers as used in the 
Rubens thermopile. 

Materials for Thermocouples. Some years ago a commercial 
thermopile made of fine iron and const ant an wires was tried.® 
The iron wire being short-lived, experiments were begun in the 
construction of thermocouples, for radiomicrometers and thermo¬ 
piles, by using narrow pliable bismuth strips, cut from wider 
plates and wires made by dropping the molten metal from a 
height upon a sloping surface of plate glass. 

The advent of fine bismuth wire (diameters 0.025 to 0.16 mm) 
solved this problem. Experimental tests® showed that thermo¬ 
couples made of Bi wires 0.15 mm in diameter (even when pressed 
flat between glass plates) are slow in attaining temperature 
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equilibrium, whereas a thermocouple made of Bi wire 0.1 mm 
in diameter was satisfactory in that respect and yet was suffi¬ 
ciently strong to withstand shipment as a commercial instrument. 

The silver wire (diameter 0.035 to 0.04 mm) was selected, 
because it reduces the resistance of the thermopile; and because 
it is easily annealed and rendered bright by heating on a thin 
shoot-iron plate. In the completed thermopile these wires are 
protected from corrosion by means of a thin coat of shellac. 
Such thermopiles (in air) have been in use for 15 years or longer 
without corrosion of the silver wire. 

Thin sheets of pure tin (thickness 0.18 to 0.20 mm), such as 
are used in telephone condensers, can be readily cut into the 
sizes desired for continuous-surface linear-thermopile receivers 
by means of a dividing engine and can be easily rubbed bright 
and clean on a pad of paper. Moreover, the use of tin for a 
receiver seems to be advantageous since tin alloys readily 
with the bismuth wire and makes a better contact than a receiver 
of pure silver. The optimum size of such a receiver is about 
2 by 2 mm,^ under which conditions the difference between the 
thermal conductivity of a receiver of tin and of silver seemed inap¬ 
preciable. Single long receivers are used in spectroradiometry.®*^*^ 

By coating the overlapping edges of the individual receivers 
with a thin layer of an alcoholic solution of shellac, for electrical 
insulation, no difficulty is experienced in assembling a linear 
thermopile having a continuous surface, produced by over¬ 
lapping the edges of the receivers of the individual thermocouples. 
In this manner linear thermopiles are produced that permit 
accurate calibration in absolute value, against a standard of 
radiation. 

A strong tluTinocouple of bismuth can be made by using pure 
tin as a Hokh^r, instead of the low-melting alloys Wood’s'^ or 
‘‘Gray’s” alloy), which already contain bismuth, and become 
more brittle in combining with the bismuth wire. By attaching 
a globule of pure tin (0.05 mm) to the end of the silver wire and 
then bringing the end of the bismuth wire in contact wdth the 
globule of tin and applying heat, the two combine into an alloy 
which readily adheres to the tin receiver. By using untarnished 
silver wires tipped with globules of tin, no soldering fluid or rosin 
is required in making the thermo junctions, and hence there is no 
possibility of occlusion of acids to cause corrosion. 
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Construction and Use of Thermopiles, Figure 123 shows a 
satisfactory device for soldering the thermojunctions. This 
consists of a wire of nichrome (or iron) bent into a V-shape, the 
rounded end of which is hammered thin (over a length of about 
15 mm) and filed smooth, providing a heating area 1 to 2 mm 
wide, as desired. By keeping this heated area bright and 
polished, the temperature is easily controlled, no molten metal 

adheres to it, and there is no 
danger of injury to the thermo- 
junction during the soldering 
process. 

The temperature of this solder¬ 
ing device is easily controlled by 
a rheostat and should be some¬ 
what higher for attaching the 


TOP VIEW 



SIDE VIEW 




-vfiQQ, 


Fig, 123.—Electric heater for solder- tin tO the silver wire than for 
mg thermocouples. making the bismuth-silver junc¬ 

tion. The latter is best made by touching the silver wire near 
the tinned end. 

All work of this type is done under a reading glass with the 
fine wires, etc., resting upon a pad of clean white paper. The 
silver wires (length 10 to 15 mm as required) are lifted with 
fiexible brass tweezers (kept for this purpose), the tips of which 
are polished and accurately matched. 

The bismuth wires, cut in suitable lengths and pressed flat 
between pieces of plate glass, are lifted by means of a rounded 
wooden toothpick, the end of which is cut thin and pliable to 
prevent injury to the bismuth wire. 


The tin is attached to the silver wire by stroking the molten 
material into an oblong bead, the most of which is cut off after 
solidifying, leaving a cone-shaped mass with a flat base which 
is brought end to end with the bismuth wire to form the junction. 
To accomplish this, the silver wire is held in place by means of a 
small brass weight, the end of the bismuth wire is held (by means 
of the wooden toothpick) in contact with the tin bead which is 
then touched with the heating device. By means of the tooth¬ 
pick the tin receiver is then pushed under the junction which is 
then touched with the heater. In Fig. 124 are shown two thermo¬ 
couples constructed in this manner. 
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The undorsids of the ps^rt of the receiver thnt is to overlap 
is covered with shellac. The finished thermocouples are then 
assembled upon, a cardboard template, which is covered with 
a thin layer of glue to secure the elements, during the process 
of mounting upon the support, illustrated in Pig. 124. After 
the elements have been mounted upon the template, the rear 
side of the central line of “hot” junctions is touched with 
alcohol or a weak alcoholic solution of shellac to cause them to 
adhere. After the thermocouples have been attached to the 
mounting, the template is removed by immersion in warm water 
which dissolves the glue. 

For measuring stellar radiation, and planetary radiation from 
different portions of the disk of Mars, some of the thermocouple 


'-I.4MK/H- COLD 



I-»- 

COLD HOT 


—3MM-- 

Bi ® 

Fig. 124.—Construction of thermocouple. 


receivers wore only 0.12 mm in diameter. They were made by 
attaching a fine globule of pure tin to a thin (0.01 mm) platinum 
wire, pressing it to the desired diameter between small sheets 
of plate glass, placing over this receiver the end of a fine bismuth 
wire (0.025 mm pressed flat), covering both with a thin lamina 
of mica, and touching it momentarily with the herein described 
heater. Such a thermocouple is illustrated diagrammatically in 
the lower part of Fig. 124. 

Thermopiles of alloys of Bi-Sb and Bi-Sn have been tried, 
but owing to brittleness and great heat capacity, they have not 
come into general use. 

Linear Thermopiles. Another type of linear thermopile which 
has proved very satisfactory is made of 1.6 mil (0.037 mm) 
copper wire, and of No. 38 or No. 40, B. S. gage '^Advance’' (con- 
stantan) wire, which is rolled and hammered to 0.01 mm (or less) 
in thickness. 
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The tips of the copper wires are dipped into a drop of dilute 
zinc chloride solution (on a glass plate) and then covered with a 
thin coat of a good quality tinner’s solder. The solder-covered 
tip of the wire is again moistened with soldering solution, and 
the end of the Advance (constantan) ribbon is laid over it and 
touched with the heater (Fig. 123). After this, the tin receiver 
is pushed under the junction which is then touched lightly with 
the heater, forming a good soldered junction of low heat capacity 
and quick response. The acid is removed by washing in water. 



Surface Thermopiles. Surface thermopiles made of three 
rows of linear thermopiles have also been made'-i!® and used in 
Kverd proble^. They are, of course, more difficult to construct 
than the Moll type in which both the “hot” and the “cold” 

SS supports) are exposed to 

Thermopiles. Numerous forms 

kvSwtionT ® r special problems under 

TW during the past two decades. 

They include the circular receiver B, applicable to many prob- 

S receiver E, for use in a biological 

“d a thermopil? F, 
of two elements, for the eyepiece of a polarization photonTeter— 
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aU Jl™trated m Kg m. Among other forme are the portable 
v«..nm thormopde for meaenring the eota corona- Sthe 

evaluating the Stefan-Boltmann 

Va^mn Themn^Ues. Attention nay be called also to the 
portable vacuum thermopile (Pigs, m and 127, rear vieS 
which lia» boon m service tor a long whUe. The degree of evacu.' 



Fio. 120.—Vacuum Fig. 127.—Portable vacuum thermopile 

mounting for thormo- (rearview), 

piles. 


tion is tented by means of the potential terminals P, shown in 
Fig. 127. 

The motliod of maintaining a vacuum by means of metallic 
calcium^^ contained in a quartz-glass test tube is the simple 
procedure that has made it possible to transport vacuum thermo¬ 
piles to the remotest stations (e.g., the eclipse station at 
Benkoclen, Sumatra). 

Stumnary. From the foregoing brief description, it may be 
seen that the thermopile is both an old and also a very recent 
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development for measuring radiant energy, competing with the 
bolometer in sensitivity and applicability, and indeed, func¬ 
tioning successfully in problems {e.g., the measurement of the 
radiation from different parts of the disk image of the planet 
Mars), to which other radiometers are not readily, if at all, 
adaptable. 

THE VANE RADIOMETER 
B. J. Spence* 


The history of the radiometer effect dates back, perhaps, to 
the time of Fresnel when he observed the repulsion of a small 



Fig. 128.—Diagram of Nichols 
vane radiometer. 


body subjected to a beam of light. 
Later Sir William Crookes undertook 
a study of the phenomenon and this led 
to the construction of the vane type of 
radiometer such as is commonly seen in 
the optician’s window. 

Toward the end of the last century, 
there was considerable activity in 
attempts to measure the pressure of 
electromagnetic radiation and to study 
the various aspects of the infrared spec¬ 
trum. It was during this period that 
E. F. Nichols^® developed the vane 
radiometer to a point where it became 
a reliable instrument in the study of 
infrared radiation. 

Nichols Radiometer. The following 
is a brief description of the Nichols 
radiometer as shown in Fig. 128. The 


1 ^ ^ . ..,. outer case consisted of a bronze cylinder 

t A gta cover 

held together by small glass rods and the whole fastened fn ^ 

«' toelU l fsLl 

from a elass strin r>l^ ^ ^ ^ milligrams was hung 

ca^was moS The bronze 

i indicated 

Professw of Phytics, NoHhwestern University. 
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by tho dotted circle was covered with a fluorite plate and that at 
c was e.c)verod with a glass plate to admit light for the illumination 
of tlie Hinall mirror. The assembly was then pumped out to a 
pressur<'i of about 0.02 mm Hg. 

lladiatiou was allowed to fall on one vane only while the other 
was shi<'hled and served as a compensator for stray radiation. 
Nichols found with this instrument that the radiation from a 
candlo at a distance of 6 m gave a deflection of the vane system 
of 60 miu as n'gistcred on a scale at a distance of 1.3 m from the 
instrumcuit. He claimed for the instrument freedom from elec¬ 
tric and magmdic disturbances, and from air currents, and felt 
that it could bettcu compensate for stray radiation than the 
b<)loinet(^r. With an instrument of this type Nichols carried out 
many rosearches in infrared spectrum analysis. 


COLO 



Fi<>. Diiigrum showing action of Nichols vane radiometer. 


The a<d.ion of tlu^ radiometer of the Nichols type appears to 
be exphiiix'd by th<( tlwsny of Hettner and Czerny,^’^ as indicated 
in Fig. 129. The blackened vane is subjected to radiation from 
a given H<>iirc,(». In front of the vane is a plate P (the radionieter 
window) kt^pt tit uniform temperature. Gas currents flow along 
both Hurfa(‘.es from the edge to the center opposite to the tern- ,, 
poraturo gradiiuitH in the plate and build up a pressure repellmg ; 
the vann. Marsh^ has made quantitative measurements for; 
such blackened radiometer vanes which are in agreement with , 

the theory of Ilottncr and Czerny. 

Modified Fonns of the Nichols Radiometer. AtoostaUsucces^ 
ful foruiH of vane radiometer in use today for raihation me^ur^ 
mol arc modifi<-.ations of the Nichols 

modifications consist usually in seLt4y. 

lower nvonumt. of inertia, shorter penod, and higher sensitm y 

Src^idicst an<l best Renown f 

Cobleni.ii."' In comparing the effect of se y^^ 

area ( lobhmtz 3 ^^^ at pressures of 0.02 

of tlu^ vntic im^n^asod from 0. ooa i-n the seasitivity. 

aud 0.04 .am Hr them was a liE.ar lacaae m the aens.fi 
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The most sensitive of his instruments had a period of 150 sec. 
and gave a deflection of 71 mm/mm^ of exposed surface, the 
source being a candle at a distance of 1 m, and the scale at a 
distance of 1 m. 

About 15 years after the work of Coblentz, Tear^® deyeloped 
a type of vane radiometer of unique construction. The chief 



' departure was in the design 
of the suspended system whose 
vanes were of pearled mica. 
The mica was pearled, after 
cutting it to the desired dimen¬ 
sions, by placing it between 
heavy plates and heating it to 
redness. In this manner innu¬ 
merable cleavage planes were de¬ 
veloped which lowered the thermal 
conductivity of the mica. The 
following is a description of a 
typical suspended system. A 
vane of pearled mica 1.5 by 0.1 
mm was placed in front of a shield 
of mica 1.5 by 0.3 mm and sepa¬ 
rated from it by a distance of 0.05 
mm. Two such sets of vane and 


shield were fastened together by 


radiometer means of a crossarm of fibre quartz 

""" SobZr Of Which 

was fastened an axial quartz rod 
carrying a mirror for purposes of observation. This system was 
suspended by a quartz fiber in a double-walled chamber with 
^table windows, and the pressure lowered (that is somewhere 
be^een 0.02 and 0.03 mm Hg) to give the maximum sensitivity. 

Tear studied the two very important points in connection with 
r^ometer construction, viz., the effect of vane width and the 

* • jiv V srm of the system. With regard to the vane 

width he constructed two suspension systems to one of which was 
t^tened in turn a series of vanes without breaking the quartz 
fiter keepi^ the dimensions of the shield and also the distance 
tetween shield and vane constant. To the other system was 
fastened a vane without the shield present. 
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With his system he found roughly a fourfold increase in sen¬ 
sitivity per unit area of vane surface as the result of the shields. 
He found also that the relative sensitmty per unit area remained 
practically constant as the width of the vane increased, and 
that the deflection of the system was proportional to the width 
of the vane. The following table is taken from the paper by 
Tear; 


Table 19.— Vane Radiometee SENSirrvirr 


Vano, mm 


1.0 X 0.1 
l.O X 0.3 
1.0 X 0.5 

1.5 X 0.002 

1.5 X 0.1 

1.5 X 0.2 

1.5 X 0.3 


Shield, mm 

Deflection, mm 

Relative 
sensitivity per 
unit area 

None 

6 

60 

None 

18 

60 

None 

28 

56 

1.5 X 0.3 

0.5 

250 

1.6 X 0.3 

32.5 

216 

1.5 X 0.3 

68 

226 

1.5 X 0.3 

100 

222 


With regard to the lever arm, Tear found, as a matter of prac¬ 
tice that the choice of the distance of the vane away from the 
axis of rotation depended almost wholly upon the dampmg of 
the Hvstom When the distance of the vane from the ^ 
inm^lr better, the mechanical stability became good at the 

For the vane having 

i 5 X 1 5 mm, a distance between 1 and 2 mm was satisfactory^ 

■ Ilf 1926 Sandvik»i described a sensitive vane ^adiometo of 
V 1 1 • svstem was enclosed in a thick 

ground to fit into j^^h'a 

The vanes were made of aluminum ^ ^ 

narrow strips 50 mm long an brass plate, fastened 

0.4 mm. These strips were Imd soot. A 

down with shellac, and then blackened with camp 
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pair of strips was then selected, and their ends fastened to two 
parallel capillary tubes about 25 mm apart. After placing them 
about 3 rrwn apart with their blackened faces downward, very 
fine capillary tubes about 3 mm long were laid across the vanes 
about 15 mm apart and fastened to the vanes by means of a 
trace of dilute shellac. A straight, very fine glass capillary was 
fastened to the mid-point of the crosspieces and parallel to the 
vanes. The system was completed by the addition of a mirror 
about 1 mm^ at the end of the glass staff. 



Sandvik described one of his systems as having a mass of 
1.63 mg with approximately 80 per cent of the total mass of the 
system in the glass staff which contributed practically nothing 
to the moment of inertia of the system. The assembled system 
was suspended by means of a very fine quartz fiber in the steel 
chamber and then pumped out to a pressure close to 0.02 mm Hg. 

Sandvik includes in his papers data on the sensitivity relative 
to the intensity of radiation from a standard Hefner lamp. For 
example, he cites the performance of one of his radiometers as 
giving in 2 min. its maximum defiection of 15,000 mm/mm^ of 
exposed vane surface for the Hefner lamp at a distance of 1 m 
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und sc'.alo at 1 m. The author has sought a material less difficult 
to handle than aluminum leaf and one of considerably less ther¬ 
mal eonduotivity in order to develop a larger temperature gradi¬ 
ent between froirt and back surface. A very thin hut high grade 
papi't was finally used and essentially the same mode of con¬ 
struction of the vane was employed as that used by Sandvik. 
The radiometer is otherwise identical with that of Sandvik. 
llec.ently it was found that the radiometer of this type could be 
used for measurements in the ultraviolet down to a wavelength 
of approximately 2500A. The radiation from a quartz mercury 
arc carrying 4 amp. of current was sent through a Gaertner 
Hingle'i^rism c^uartz monochromator and the intensities of the 
varums radiations examined. Figure 131 shows the results. 

Abbot** constructed a radiometer using vanes of house flies’ 
■wine« A very light system of vanes of 0.4 by 1.0 mm weighing 
onlv’o.OS ntg resulted. This was mounted in hydrogen in order 
to rcdvuic damping. The period of the swing was about 12 
Some trotiblc was experienced with electrostatic charges but the 
rnstrunumt was used to measure the spectrum of a number of 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the Vane Radiometer. In 
Humming up the behavior of the vane radiometer as a 
studying spcndral intensity distribution, one may hst dis 

mech.mc.1 

„al™n...n„te tom'drilt and for aero 

{‘.ompensating vane makes ^ before 

stal>ili!5ati(>n. There is J°"bf„,ade as narrow as 

the radiometer because the 0 2 ^ is sufficiently 

clesircHl: for most purposes a vane vadth of 

narrow for thc^ use to ^he heating of the jaws 

us(^ of a slit may lead to troub g sensitivity, almost 

and reradiatiou to the vanes^ Jr , ^ ^ providing an aperiodic 
any d(‘sir(Hl semsitivity ffi the use to which the 

<leL-.tion of long time is ^^°\^®'™\l^s!^Svity is pushed 
instrument is put._ When The 

to extreunos for a given sys analysis into desi^- 

probleni of design resolves itseh ^ ^ . tie, to bring the 

ing a system with small enough moment 
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period within the desired range and with a long enough torque 
arm to give the desired sensitivity. 

The vane radiometer has the disadvantage over the galvanome¬ 
ter used in conjunction with either the bolometer or thermopile 
in that its period is long. It is furthermore not so portable as 
other types of radiation measuring instruments, but with care 
it can be transported about a laboratory without breaking the 
quartz fiber. 

The vane radiometer has recently been used as a measuring 
instrument in the determination of energy of radiation in absolute 
units. It was first used in the problem on the photoelectric 
properties of pure and gas-contaminated magnesium to measure 
the energy from a Hilger monochromator in the range from 4000 
to 7000A.23 

Later, it was used in the determination of the temperature 
coefficients of the work function of the alkaline earths. Here 
it was necessary to determine the spectral-energy distribution 
with the radiometer of high sensitivity. The following pro¬ 
cedure was resorted to: Light from a 70-watt linear tungsten 
filament was resolved by means of a van Cittert glass-prism dou¬ 
ble monochromator whose three slits were set at approximately 
0.2 mm . The wavelength band at 4000A was 8A wide. The 
exit radiation was focused by means of a short focused lens on 
the vane of the radiometer. The interception of the radiation by 
the vane was checked by a microscope mounted behind the vane. 
In a typical case the radiometer sensitivity was 4.6 X 10”® 
watt/mm at a meter-scale distance. The area of the vane was 
0.0502 cm.2 The error made in the energy measurements of 
the resolved light was estimated to be less than 1 per cent. 

The Radiomicrometer. The radiomicrometer is essentially a * 
moving-coil galvanometer of the d^Arsonval type, the coil con¬ 
sisting of a single loop and a thermojunction at the bottom.,- 
The instrument appears to have been invented by d'Arsonval®® 
and by Boys^® for radiation measurements on moon and stars. 
d'Arsonval used a loop one-haH of which was palladium and the 
other half was of silver. Boys used a bismuth-silver junction 
soldered to a loop of copper. Boys overestimated the sensitivity 
of his instruments as has been indicated by later observations. 
Nichols (loc. ait.) found that his vane radiometer was about 
twelve times as sensitive as the radiomicrometer. It gave a 
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t,f 1 cm/mm^ of exposed vane for a candle and scale 
both at a distance of 1 m from the vane ^ ^ 

Pasc.lum^^^ improved the instrument in' an attempt to man the 
distnlmtion of intensity of the blackbody. tL foUoSiL- 
fSu' if ^description of the instrument as modified by 

Tw<) alloys wore prepared, one of bismuth and antimony in 
the latio of 10.1, and the other of equal parts of cadmium and 


A/e 




antimony. A ntrip 0.3 by 0.5 by 5 mm was made from each of 
tho alloys, Ono of each of these {a and b) is soldered to each end 
of a silvc^r hand 0.5 inni wide and 0.03 mm thick and sufficiently 
lonp; to rnak(^ the galvanometer loop. The loop was formed 
aiul tlu*. strips of alloy soldered together to form a thermojunc- 
tion just above 1), the damping vane of thin mica. A very thin 
glass rod G is fastened to the upper end of the loop and carries a 
mirror /S. I'lie whole ensemble was supported by a fine quartz 
filx^r, th(Tino( 50 uple was suspended in an iron block 

which ill turn was enclosed in a copper block. A hole was 
drilled in the blocks to admit radiation. The silver loop was 
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hung inside of a copper tube R which had a window for illumina¬ 
tion of the mirror. Powerful magnetic pole pieces were placed 
up against the copper tubing, but it was soon found that there 
was an optimum field strength for a particular instrument which 
gave the highest sensitivity. Traces of diamagnetic and para¬ 
magnetic substances led to difficulties and Paschen was never 
able to make the moving part free from magnetic effects, and at 
best he could obtain only about three times the sensitivity of 
the Boys radiomicrometer. 



VACUUM RADIOMICROMETER 
SIDE VIEW 

Fig. 133,—Coblentz vacuum radiomicrometer. 


Later Coblentz undertook the construction of a vacuum 
radiomicrometer-radiometer with better success. The instru¬ 
ment (Fig. 133) merits a brief description. The thermocouple 
consisted of either a bismuth-copper or antimony-copper com¬ 
bination. The dimensions of the components of each were about 
3.5 by 0.2 by 0.1 mm. The loop was of No. 40 copper wire 
about 4.5 cm long, blackened with copper oxide. The magnet 
was without pole pieces since they carried too much damping. 
The metal case of the instrument was made of Swedish iron and 
the vertical tube housing the system was of brass. As a vane 
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radiometer the time required for maximum deflection was about 
25 sec., and the sensitivity was roughly 4 cm/mm^ of exposed vane 
for a candle and scale distant 1 m; used as a radiomicrometer 
the period was about 8 sec. with a sensitivity a little better than 
when used as a radiometer. Coblentz states that the combina¬ 
tion of the two was no better than the radiomicrometer owing 
simply to the fact that the periods were different and the mag¬ 
netic moment of the radiomicrometer masked the radiometer 
effect. Figure 133 indicates the type of construction of the loop 
when the instrument is used primarily as a radiomicrometer. 
When the instrument was assembled and the pressure reduced 
the period dropped from 25 to 14 sec. and the sensitivity increased 
from a deflection of 3.6 cm/mm^ of exposed surface for candle 
and scale at 1 m, to 6 cm/mm^ of exposed area. 

Coblentz remarks that his purpose in describing the instrument 
is not so much to show its sensitivity as to show directions in 
which further improvements are possible. Curiously enough 
very little has been done to improve radio micrometer construc¬ 
tion since Coblentz’s publication. By the use of metals which 
can now be obtained free from magnetic materials, the con¬ 
struction of systems of small mass, and a bettor knowledge of 
galvanometer design, there is little reason why the radiomicrom- 
eter should not become a more useful instrument. In the 
present form of its development it is not equal to the vane 
radiometer and probably much more difficult to control. 

THE BOLOMETER 
L. B. Aldrich* 

The bolometer was devised by Langloy^^ in 1880. It consists 
of two nearly identical, very thin strips of metal, usually plati¬ 
num, which form two arms of a Wheatstone bridge. The 
strips are blackened on one side. One strip is hidden and 
the other is exposed to the radiation which it is desired to meas¬ 
ure. These strips may be wide or narrow, depending upon the 
width of slit used and the purity of spectrum desired. The 
radiation absorbed by the blackened strip increases the tempera¬ 
ture of the strip. This changes its electrical resistance and 
destroys the balance of the bridge so that a deflection of the 
galvanometer results. The shape of the absorbing surface 

* Assistant Director of Astrophysical Observatoryj Smithsonian Institution, 
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of the bolometer, the narrow strip similar to a slit image, is 
decidedly favorable for spectroradiometry. 

In early work the bolometer was diflSicult to manipulate 
because of very large uncontrolled drift of the galvanometer spot. 
Many improvements, mainly introduced by Abbot, have now 
made the bolometer a docile and easily handled instrument. Onc^ 
improvement—^placing the bolometer strips inside a glass 
enclosure which is evacuated to less than 0.001 mm pressure— 



Fig. 134.—Smithsonian vacuum bolom¬ 
eter. 


produced nearly tenfold in¬ 
crease in sensitiveness. A type 
of vacuum bolometer used in 
recent years by the Smith¬ 
sonian Astrophysical Observa¬ 
tory is described below (Fig. 
134). 

Constmctioii of Bolometer. 

A is a general viewof the bolom¬ 
eter within its mounting, shown 
in section. 5 is a longitudinal 
cross section of the copper 
bolometer frame. C is the end 
view of this frame looking from 
above, a is a glass flask. Its 
side tubes t and f end in opti¬ 
cally figured glass plates. At 


6 are sealed in three platinum 
wes (one not shown in the figure) to make electrical connec¬ 
tions to the bolometer. A copper piece c was constructed 
liaving upon it the two electrically insulated pieces d, d’, 
and having slots e'-, e^, e\ to allow the piece c to be shoved 
down the neck of the flask, a, past the platinum wires b. The 
piece c has both a longitudinal round hole and a transverse 
rectangular hole g, 16 by 10 mm. The two bolometer strips are 
soldered across the rectangular hole ^ so as to expose lengths 
of 16 each. The upper ends of the bolometer strips are 
attached to the insulated pieces d, d’. Thus when the whole 
cop^r piece c is slid into the neck of the flask past the three 
^atin^ Tmes h it can be rotated slightly so that the wires can 
^ soldered to the piece c and to the two insulated parts of it, 
flf and d, and so be m proper connection with the bolometer 
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stnps h and A . This soldering is done by reaching the solderine 
iron down the neck ^the flask, being careful not to overheat and 
break the glass. While soldering, the copper block is held 
m place by a specml long-handled clamp which is im^rted 
through the longitudinal hole m c and removed after solderine is 
completed. ® 

The bolometer strips h and ¥ are made from platinum we 
0.025 mm in diameter, hammered out to a width of 0.12 mm 
The resistance of each strip 16 mm long is very close to 3 ohms. 
Slipped over the neck of the flask is a wooden spool upon which 
are wound two coils of silk- 
covered manganin wire of 54 ohms 
each; to form the remaining two 
arms of the Wheatstone bridge. 

After connecting up the bridge 
(see the bolometer-circuit dia¬ 
gram, Fig. 135), the length of one 
of these coils is adjusted until the 
bridge balances when a shunt of 
about 7,000 ohms is connected 
around one or the other of the 
coils. The neck of the flask is 
now drawn down and sealed off, 
after having been evacuated and warmed repeatedly for several 
days with dr 3 dng material in close proximity. The vacuum is as 
high as can be obtained with a mercury-vapor pump, certainly 
0.0001 xnm or less. 

The instrument as mounted in the brass case has provision 
for examining the spectrum by means of an eyepiece- The 
spectrum is admitted through a vestibule with screens to reduce 
stray radiation, A battery of three storage cells in parallel is 
applied directly, giving a total current of 0.07 amp., or 0.035 amp. 
through each bolometer strip. A discussion of the theory of 
the vacuum bolometer is given in the Annals of the Astropkysical 
Observatory^^ 

Bolometer Technique. To prepare platinum we for strips, 
a piece long enough for both strips is held as straight as possible 
between steel flats and hammered out to the desir^ width. 
For very thin strips of high-resistance, silver-coated Wollaston 
wire may be used and the silver removed with nitric aci er 



Fig. 135.—^Bolometer circuit. 
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the wire is hammered out. Strips should not bo l(‘ss than five 
times as wide as they are thick. They are so1<1(T(‘(1 in j)lac<‘ with 
ordinary solder and rosin as a flux. In soldoring, st rip should 
be kept straight but not too taut or it will bn^ak w'ith (diangi* 
of temperature. The resistances of the two stri})s should b(‘ 
equal within less than 1 per cent. After Ixang sohhTcxl in pIao(‘ 
they are blackened on one side only. The otlnu* two arms of t.h(^ 
bridge are coils of manganin wire, non-indu(*tiv(dy wound and 
placed as close to the strips as may bo. The (nirnmt should bo 
sufficient to raise the strip temperature as imi(‘h as above 
the surrounding temperature, as roughly dotormim^d by (*ompu- 
tation. Too large a current must be avoi(l(‘d, oth('rwis(‘ (ho 
strips will be injured or the blacking burmul off. Always apply 
the current as shown in the diagram so that it <Iivid('H, part 
going through each strip. A shunt rosistaiKH^ l)(d;w(xm 
10,000 ohms is convenient to use. The sixie of shunt n<' 0 (\ssary 
to balance is easily altered by a slight changes in th(^ huigth of 
either manganin coil. To minimize galvan<)m(d.(^r drift, mount 
the bolometer in a nearly constant temperatures (‘hamlxu*, wrap¬ 
ping in cotton the battery and galvanometer loads and (^v(m th<^ 
bolometer case. The current circuit should Ix^ (‘loscxl at least 
1 hr. before using the bolometer. A well-constriu'.tod bolonxdier 
once balanced remains so day after day with no (*haiig(‘ in shunt 
needed other than a very small change to s(^t th(^ galvam)m(d.er 
spot where desired. 

THE BLACKENING OF RADIOMETERS 
A. H. Pfund* 

Most radiometers are made of selective matc'rials ho it w 
necessary to black their receiving surfacoH, i.e., to givt^ them a 
coating of some nonselective material, if they are to ahsorh and 
thereby measme the radiation that falls upon th(im. 'Flu' idc'al 
conditions imposed on the black coating for radiometers ar(‘ aa 
follows: 

1. The coating must absorb all incident radiations (ioiuplelely. 

2. The thermal capacity must be negligible. 

3. The heat conductivity must be .high. 

* Professor of Physics, Johns Hopkins University. 
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While it IK not possible to fulfill these conditions simultane¬ 
ously to nn ideal degree, it is possible to reach a very fair approxi¬ 
mation provided the spectral range to be covered is not too great. 

Soot as a Blackener. In the earliest experiments on radiom- 
otry, the radiation-absorbing surfaces were coated with soot 
from a candle flame. Later on, soot from burning camphor 
or acetylene was used for the same purpose. While it has long 
been known that soot becomes increasingly transparent with 
increasing wavelength, the use of soot persists to this day. To 
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, • nf materials used for blackening radiation receivers. 

Fio. 130.—TransnvisHion of materials useu 

r of soot as an absorber, a polished 

t,cst anew th<^ effectiveness oi soo^ 

plate of rook »lt WM ““f* loh teat the 

from a buroiiw oondlo-tta film 8 

fil«t of « wem 

just lundy 1)0 spectrometer end the eiperi- 

then carruHl out with an in P results, presented in 

niont waH r(^p<uit<^d for gliri of camphor soot 

fib. 136 -how thnt but the seme. 

irxttlf—S t:rs ^.r oentt end. eecordin* to 

. Tl-k.w film- eppm.d te thwmopile. or 

of rt^HponBC. actual receivers is twice trav- 

t While it. is t.ni(^ t.hat. the absorbi 6 ^ yielding a (single) 

the i,„»l-. rf rilerf 

transmission of more than 10 per cent mu 
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Rubens and his coworkers, the transparency is virtually conaplete 
at 50)u and beyond. 

Fine Metallic Powders as Blackeners. The behavior of 
metallic blacks is strikingly different. Some platinum black, so 
coarse as to appear grayish black, was mulled with butyl alcohol 
containing a few per cent of linseed oil (serving as a “ binder'0; 
the resultant paste was spread uniformly over a polished plate of 

rock salt and the butyl alcohol 

/ , - 1 was allowed to evaporate. Even 

L _ ^ though the lamp filament could be 

T T seen distinctly, the transmission 

A li for this material never became as 

large as 1 per cent. Similar re- 
^ a\ suits were obtained with distilled 

^ films of zinc black. It may there¬ 
fore be stated that if an absorbing 
|.l film in thin layers appears brown- 

u ish or reddish, it will become 

increasingly transparent to greater 
I " i c wavelengths. If, on the other 

y hand, the transmission is nonselec- 

I tive (grayish), it is highly probable 

_ that the absorption in the infrared 

_ ^ will likewise benonselective. The 

reflection factor of any of these 
ll^ substances, candle soot, camphor 

Fig. 137.—Apparatus for blackening SOOt, platinum black, or zinC black 
receivers with metal powders. jg gj^Lall for normal incidence, 

being much less than 1 per cent. 

It has been found that in thfi intprVfll PY+Prirli-ncr •pY*/-k-nr» 
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is not always accomplished by rotation of the drum independently 
of the screw, but sometimes by a lateral movement of the cross- 
line or the exit slit of the telescope. 



Fig. 71.—The same instrument shown in Fig. 69, but with a spoctrographic 
camera substituted for the telescope. (Courtesy Bausch tfc Lomb.) 

Figures 69, 70, 71, and 72 are photographs of constant-devia¬ 
tion spectrometers, the first two with observation telescopes, 
and the second two with spectrographic cameras substituted for 
the telescopes. 


■'“’1 



Fig. 72.—The telescope of the instrument in Fig. 70 roplaood by a spoctrographic 
camera. (Courtesy Oaertner Scientific Corporation,) 

Autocollimating Instruments. Autocollimating spectrum- 
producing instruments, i.e,, instruments that use the same 
lens for the collimator and telescope, possess two very distinct 
advantages. They are: 
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1. A high degree of compactness. 

2. The requirement for much smaller pieces of optical material of which 
to make the prism system than for instruments of nonautocoUimating 
characteristics of similar size. 

Autocollimating instruments, however, suffer from some very 
distinct disadvantages. The source is near the receptor which 
often causes inconvenience and sometimes severe difidculties. 
Autocollimating apparatus is diflhcult to adjust, and presents 
considerable difficulty in the removal of parasitic images and 
stray radiation. However, a suitable set of diaphragms and 
screens often greatly reduces this trouble. While some small and 
medium sized spectrometers are built to operate by autocollima- 
tion, this method is not commonly used for the reasons indicated. 
Large spectrographs of high dispersion are almost invariably made 
of the Littrow type, which is autocollimating, because of the 





Fig. 73.—An autocollimating spectrometer, with wavelength drum. 

advantages of compactness and because of the ease of securing 
pieces of optical material of adequate size. Spectrographs of 
small and medium size, however, are not commonly made 
autocollimating. 

An autocollimating spectrometer with wavelength scale is 
shown in Fig. 73. The prism P has a refracting angle of 30 deg. 
with a reflecting medium (silver for visible light, mercury-tin 
amalgam or aluminum for ultraviolet) applied to the surface 
which is normal to the optical axis. The upper part of the 
single slit is covered by the small prism p in such a manner that 
the light originating in X passes through p through the upper 
part of the slit S to the objective Oh to the prism P, where it is 
dispersed, reflected and passed again over the same path to the 
lower part of the slit, then through the eyepiece Oc. It is seen 
that since the radiation traverses the 30-deg. pnsm twice,^ it 
suffers the dispersion of a 60-deg. prism, and the one combmation 
of slit and objective serves both for collimator and telescope. 
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If an instrument of this type is large, say 10 in. or more i. 
length, the telescope objective should be provided with a mean 
for focusing. The prism is rotated by a screw fitted with 
wavelength drum W- 

Instruments with Quartz Optical Parts. StraubeP pointo 
out that, if the optics of an autocoUimating instrument are mad 
of quartz, the dispersing prism P having the crystal axis po 
pendicular to the reflecting surface, the system becomes an ultrs 
violet instrument with the radiation traveling through the prisi 
at minirmiTn deviation and along the optic axis of the quart; 



Fig. 74.—A monochromatic illuminator for tho ultraviolet, Wudswor 
prism system using a Cornu prism and aluminum-coated rofloctor. {Courtv, 
Gaertner Scientific Corporation.) 

This arrangement results in the elimination of the doubling of tl 
spectral lines due to the rotating dispersion of the quart 
The lenses should be cut from the quartz in such a way that tl 
optic axis of the crystal is coincident with the telescope axi 
and an attempt should be made to have half of the optical pai 
through the lenses pass through right quartz and half throu| 
left quartz. The small prism p may be cut with the optic as 
in any direction, or preferably may be made from good fus< 
quartz. This instrument, like its visible-light counterpart, 
much more interesting than useful and for the same reasons. 

Since quartz lenses cannot be achromatized except by the use 
fluorite in combination with it, and since adequately large piec 
of fluorite are not at present practicably available, most of t! 
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lens systems of ultraviolet apparatus are not achromatized. 
This means that the lenses for monochromatic illuminating 
apparatus must be provided with 
moans for focusing, and the focus¬ 
ing mechanism must further be 
provided with a scale. 

A quartz monochromatic illu¬ 
minator or spectrometer for use in 
the ultraviolet is shown in Fig. 74. 

In this instrument, the collimator 
and telescope are at a fixed angle 
of 90 deg. to each other, and the 
prism system is one based on the 
Wadsworth* system, shown in 
Fig. 76. The prism is a Cornu 
prism, and the reflector is a first Fiq. 75. — The Wadsworth prism- 
surface mirror coated with evap- 

orated aluminum. The instru- deviation automatically, (a) ar- 
ment shown in Figs. 76and77was 
designed particularly to serve as deviation of 90 deg. 
a source of monochromatic ultra¬ 
violet radiation. In such an instrument, the primary requirement 
is that the intensity of the transmitted radiation be great. The 




slit Si is of the bilateral type and is operated by a nucrometer 
screw with an adjustable drum Mi. A quartz window C protects 
the jaws from dust and corrosion. The collimator Oi and te e- 

* See p. 135. 
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scope O 2 lenses are of single pieces of quartz with aspheric sur¬ 
faces and are of 150-mm focal length for sodium light. The use 
of aspheric surfaces allows the aperture ratio to be carried as high 
as/:4 for wavelength 2000A and/:4.9 for 8000A with excellent 
deWtion throughout the spectrum. The lenses have a free 
aperture of 30 mm. Both the telescope and collimator lenses 
are focused by rack and pinion and are provided with wavelength 
drums FD which permit the setting of the lenses for any desired 
wavelength. The prism system Pi and P 2 is a modified Young 



L . 


Fig. 77.—A photograph of the monochromatic illuminator of which Fig. 76 is a 
diagram, {Courtesy Bausch & Lomb.) 

or Thollon^ type, consisting of two 30-deg. quartz prisms, one of 
right- and the other left-rotating material. The arrangement of 
the prism is shown in Fig. 76. The system is arranged to trans¬ 
mit radiation of wavelength 2000A when the longer cathctal 
faces of the prisms are normal to the telescope and collimator, 
so that reflection losses will be at a minimum for this wavelength. 
The optic axes of the quartz pieces are so located that radiation 
travels parallel to these axes when the prisms are at the center 
position of their motion. The result is that there is zero doubling 
at the center of the spectrum and a very slight equal but opposite 
doubling at the two ends. The amount at the extreme positions 
is 1 nain. 10 sec. of arc; too small to be of any consequence. 
The prisms are rotated in opposite directions, the center of rota¬ 
tion being about vertical axes XX passing through the centers 
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of the hypothenuse faces. The screw by which the motion 
is secured carries a wavelength drum WD graduated in milli¬ 
microns. This drum is adjustable for wavelength and is equipped 
with stops to prevent accidental displacement of the adjustment. 

The bilateral slit S 2 is a duplicate of the entrance slit but, for 
purposes of adjustment, is fitted with a fluorescent screen and an 
eyepiece EP. The slit jaws are curved to match the curvature 
introduced by the prismatic magnification. The screen is car¬ 
ried on a slide G so arranged that it may be introduced into the 



Fig. 78.—A monochromatic illuminator for the ultraviolet. Note how com¬ 
pletely the principle of complete enclosure has been carried out. {Courtesy 
Oaertner Scientific Corporation.) 

path of the radiation. It carries a reference mark for adjustment 
of the wavelength scale. When the screen and eyepiece are in 
position, the instrument serves fairly well as a visible spectrometer 
in the ultraviolet because of the fluorescent image of the spectrum. 
When they are removed, the instrument becomes a monochro¬ 
matic illuminator. All operating parts are completely enclosed 
and, therefore, protected against dust and corrosion. 

An instrument suited for use as a monochromatic illuminator 
or spectrograph of constant deviation of 90 deg. is shown in 
Fig. 78. 

Direct-vision Spectroscopes. The direct-vision instrument is 
perhaps the simplest of all the spectroscopes. The prism known 
as an Amici* prism after its inventor is a combination of one 

* See p. 84. 
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flint and two crown prisms cemented together with Canada 
balsam and disposed with the bases of the crowns opposite to the 
base of the flint, and with refracting angles so disposed as to 



Fio. 79.—The Amici prism. The F line (or any other for which the prism is 
computed) enters and leaves the prism parallel to the base, i.e., without deviation; 
hence it is also frequently called direct-vision prism and is used in so-called direct- 
vision spectroscopes. 

cause no deviation of the wavelength at the center of the spec¬ 
trum. Figure 79 shows such a prism. It will be noted that the 
F line is parallel to the entrant ray and to the base of the assem¬ 
bled prism. Figure 80 shows such a prism assembled into a 



Fig. 80.—A direct-vision hand or pocket spectroscope. The slit of this small 
simple model is made by cutting it in a metallic coating on glass. Such a slit 
has the advantages of extreme thinness, sharp edges, absolutely constant width, 
and automatic protection against dust. It is easily cleaned. 

simple hand spectroscope. The slit is in the focus of an achro¬ 
matic objective which passes a pencil of parallel light through the 
prism, thence through an aperture to the eye. In the particular 
model shown, the slit is cut in silver on glass and the eye aperture 
is covered with a cover glass, making the whole assembly dust- 



Fiq. 81.—A direct-vision spectroscope with wavelength scale. 

proof. Since there are no means for measuring, this instrument 
is truly a spectroscope. It is intended for pocket use. 

The pocket instrument illustrated in Fig. 81 is a direct-vision 
spectroscope with wavelength scale, but which is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, a small, compact and crude, but useful, hand or pocket 
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spectrometer. The slit is adjustable in width, is covered by a 
glass, and is operated by a knurled annulus. A projection sys¬ 
tem designed to image a wavelength scale coincident with the 
spectrum is mounted on the main tube. The image of the scale is 
reflected from the last surface of the Amici prism, after being 
directed on to it by an adjustable 90-deg. prism which may be 
rotated about an axis perpendicular to the page, to displace the 
scale to the right and left in order to adjust to a known wave¬ 
length. The scale, imaged just above the spectrum, appears as 
bright lines on a dark background, and no extraneous light is 
permitted to be superimposed upon the spectrum. The slit in an 
instrument of this type should be accurately perpendicular to 


the plane of refraction of the prism. To set for focus, it is quite 
satisfactory to direct the instrument to the sky and focus for 
the principal Fraunhofer lines which should be easily visible. To 
adjust the wavelength scale, the use of a sodium flame is most 
satisfactory and the method is simply to rotate the screw operat¬ 
ing the 90-deg. prism until the sodium D-line image is coincident 
with the 589 division on the scale. 


Spectrographs. The spectrograph is, as its name implies, an 
instrument used for making a record of a spectrum on a photo¬ 
graphic plate, or otherwise, providing means for the leisurely 
quantitative or qualitative study of the spectrum. It differs 
from the spectrometer essentially only in that the photographic 
plate (or other recording device) is used as a receptor. The 
simplest of the spectrographs therefore consists of means for 
replacing the observing telescope of a spectrometer or a spectro¬ 
scope with a suitable camera. The more modem of these cam¬ 
eras are made almost whoUy of metal, to avoid the difhcidties 
incident to the warping and checking of wood. Two of th^e 
cameras, shown in Figs. 71 and 72, are fitted with means for 
adjusting the objective, a simple shutter for making exposures, 
means for tilting the plate to secure best focus, and means for 
• moving the plate vertically to permit making multiple exposures 


"“spSJremetoaM designed particnlnrly tor the direct 
tion end measnrement of the spectrum mthout the 
the photographic plate. This means, of course, that spectrom¬ 
eters are fitted with many parts not useful J’ 

such as rotating-prism systems, and wavelength drums, etc.. 
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and further, spectrometers lack the optical characteristics 
required to make the ensemble the most eflS.cient and desirable 
spectrographic equipment. The optical arrangement most suit¬ 
able for visual observation is naturally not most suitable for 
photographic work. The addition of a camera to a spectrometer 
is useful only when the spectrographic work is to be limited to 
the few cases where an incidental photographic record may be 
desirable. If serious spectrographic work is to be done, an 
instrument designed for this kind of work is indispensable. It 
is to be expected that if an instrument primarily designed for 
visual spectrometric work is used, only results of a caliber to be 
expected from an inappropriate apparatus can be achieved. 

Because of the facts that the eye is not responsive to the ultra¬ 
violet and the photographic plate is a very sensitive receptor of 
ultraviolet, many spectrographs are made with quartz optics so 
designed as to give optimum service throughout the ultraviolet 
and the shorter visible range. This means that a slit must be 
provided which will permit adjustment to the narrow openings 
dictated by the laws of optimum width set forth in Chap. V. 
The lens system must be designed to exhaust, in so far as possible, 
the resolving power inherent in the prism system, and to image 
the spectrum throughout its length with a minimum of disturb¬ 
ance due to coma and to render a field as flat as possible. The 
prism and lens system, in combination, must be so designed as to 
reduce curvature of field to the least possible amount. 

There are two types of optical system used: (1) that consisting 
of slit, collimator lens. Cornu prism, and imaging lens; and (2) 
that consisting of slit, autocollimating lens and prism of the Lit- 
trow type. A variant of the latter case, not commonly used, is 
the system consisting of the slit and a F^ry prism. A F6ry*^ prism 
is one in which the lens surfaces are ground directly upon the 
prism surfaces. 

A well-designed spectrograph should meet practically all of 
the requirements set forth for the spectrometer with particular 
emphasis placed upon those for ruggedness, facility, and perma¬ 
nence of adjustment, protection of optical and mechanical parts 
against tampering and corrosion, and convenient disposition of 
operating mechanisms. It is highly essential, if collimator and 
camera tubes are used in a spectrograph, that they be generously 
supplied with diaphragms to prevent reflection of stray radiation 
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from walls. In tho higher grade instrument, tubes have been 
<‘liiuiuat.<"(l in later years, and the entire instrument is encased in 
a larg(^ sh(‘ot-metal box, fitted with partitions to prevent reflec¬ 
tions and to isolate tho prism and lens compartments from the 
slit and photographic plate. 

With a sp(M‘.trograph covering the range from 2000 to 7000A, a 
d(‘(*id('dly ])road band of wavelengths, it is quite impossible to 
achromatizes lens systems. As a result, the focal plane is 
invariably im^linod sharply to the optical axis and is curved, con¬ 
caves toward the lens. The degree of this curvature can be con- 
t rollt‘d to a centain extent in the design of the lens system, but 



Kid, S2. A “mo(Uum" ciuurtz spectrograph by Bausch & Lomb. The ent re 
Hpoctrum from 21C)0A to TOOOA may bo impressed con^ 

plate. It UHos tho Cornu prism system. Note the backbone typ 
Btruction and muBsivo proportions. 

it can never be entirely eliminated. For instance, in a certmn 
type of Hpectrograph using lenses of about 600 mm focal length 
and rcmclering the spectrum from 2000 to ^OOOA on a smgk 
10-in. plate, the spectrum is curved to an extent that the sagittal 
height of the curve at the center of the spectrum is about 3 mm. 
Ordinary commercial plates available in 4- by 10- and 2- bj lO-im 
sizes can bo readily bent to this extent, provided the plate holder 

« Jl<Kl WUBO aey s—er th^ the 

mente, and their site ia estahlished by the abdity to the 

entire apoctrum from 2100 to 7000A on a 

10- or 2- by 10-in. plate. They emp oy a 

a eoUimalor lena of a single peoe of >>nog"« 
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lens (camera lens) is a doublet of quartz corrected in accordance 
with the requirements for definition and minimum curvature. 
The entire ensemble is mounted on a strong cast-iron base which 
forms a backbone” for the instrument and assures constancy of 
adjustment. The slit, collimator lens, prism, imaging lens, and 
plate-holder support are all on individual supports, each attached 
to this base. The entire space between the slit and the plate 
holder is covered with a metal box to exclude radiation. S is the 
slit, completely enclosed; L is a simple flap shutter to be used in 
making exposures; F covers a knob by means of which the imaging 
lens may be focused and clamped; P is the removable metal plate 



Fig. 83. —Another “medium^* qilartz spectrograph. Note again the “back¬ 
bone” base. The tubes in this instrument are well baflQed. {Courtesy Oaertner 
Scientific Corporation.) 

holder; H is the lever by means of which the wavelength scale may 
be brought into position for impression on the plate, with the help 
of a small electric lamp on the opposite side of the case; M is a 
drive handle by means of which the plate may be moved up and 
down to permit the exposure of several spectra on one plate; and 
N is B, scale by means of which the amount of excursion of the 
plate holder may be read. 

Figure 84 is a view of the central section of one of the instru¬ 
ments, wdth the top cover removed, showdng the partitions 
segregating the lens and prism system from the slit and plate 
spaces. J is the collimator lens; P is the Cornu prism mounted 
on its table T. This table is provided with locking leveling 
screws and a locking rotational adjustment, pernoitting rotation 
of the prism about the vertical axis. NM is the imaging lens and 
mount fitted with the locking focusing device and with a locking 
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device permitting sUght rotation about the vertical axis. Refer¬ 
ring back to Fig. 82, A, A, A, A are four covered screws, with 
locks also, which permit the inclination of the plate-holder sup¬ 
port with respect to the optical axis. The angle between the 
plate and the optical axis in the horizontal plane must be exactly 
right to assure sharp focus from end to end of the spectrum, and 
the plate must be vertical to insure sharp focus and equal \kdth 
of the spectrum lines from top to bottom, and to assure accurate 
juxtaposition of spectra when it is desired to malrA multiple 



Ibca. 84.—'The prism and lens compartment of the medium spectrograph shown 

in Fig. 82. 


adjacent exposures for comparison or for spectrophotometric 
work. 

lAttrow Spectrograph, In cases where greater linear dispersion 
is needed, the second arrangement known as the Littrow type of 
instrument is ordinarily used. Figure 85 shows schematically 
the fundamental optical system of this spectrograph. Light 
passes from the slit, shown above, through the prism p to the lens 
L to the dispersing prism P. The rear surface of this prism is 
coated with a mercury-tin amalgam, aluminum, or some other 
material that will reflect ultraviolet and visible radiation without 
absorption bands. The optic axis of the quartz is perpendicular 
to this coated surface as in the Straubel prism. The light is 
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reflected and dispersed by this prism and, after passage again 
through L, forms the spectrum in the curved, inclined plane 
shown. 

The prism p lies just under the optical axis and the spectrum 
just above, to avoid interference. With this instrument, the 
spectrum between wavelengths 2100 and 8000A may be divided 
into three parts, and each taken on a single plate 10 in. long. 
Since the total length of the spectrum is of the order of 700 mm, 
the partial spectra overlap somewhat. It would be feasible to 
place three plates successively in the positions shown by the 
three 10-in. lines, but as this would result in a bulky instrument, 
the arrangement is modified as follows; the lens and prism are 



Fig. 85.—Fundamental schematic diagram of the Littrow spectrograph. 

mounted on a carriage whi<3|i moves along the axis, and means 
are provided to rotate the prism either automatically or manu¬ 
ally; the plate holder is also.- provided with means to permit 
rotation about an axis perpendicular to the paper. It is seen 
that the system then resembles an autocollimating spectrometer 
of 180 deg. constant deviation. A very important added advan¬ 
tage of this system is that each of the three plates will lie with its 
center on the optical axis of the lens, instead of lying in the 
extra-axial positions shown in the diagram for the two ends 
of the spectrum. The definition is markedly better. 

The Littrow system is used in spite of the disadvantage 
of this type of instrument because it gives relatively high dis¬ 
persion. The instruments described are of the order of 8 ft. in 
total length. A Cornu instrument of similar dispersion would be 
nearly twice as long—too long for use in a room of average size. 

The diagram (Fig. 86) shows schematically the construction 
of one of the Littrow instruments to be shown below. The slit 
and prism are shown at the right near the plate. The latter 
rotates, as indicated by the dotted lines and the arrow. At 
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the left is shown a carriage, which moves to the right and left, 
on which are mounted the lens in a fixed mount and the prism 
on a rotating table. This table has an arm which bears on an 
inclined track fixed to the base of the instrument in such a 
manner that, as the table moves back and forth, the prism 
automatically rotates the amount required to bring to the center 



of the plate the line which wiU be accurately in focus. It ^ 
be noted that the inclined track is provided with screws, aga^ 
which the prism-table follower presses. Since the manufacture 
of a smooth cam of the exact curvature and inclmation would be 
very costly, this expedient is used in order to provide nine mdi- 
vidual points, along the excursion of the prism carnage at which 
the rotation of the prism may be made precisely correct by a ]u 



„ent of the.o screw. The center ^ 

fiuf&cient to cover the entire spectrum, but the six otner im 
mSiate positions are provided in order that 

inform the user as to the position of the pnsm 
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Figures 87 and 88 show a front and rear view of this instru¬ 
ment. It will be noted that all levers and handles for manipu¬ 
lating the instrument are at the operator’s end, so that all 
adjustments can be made without changing position. The hand 
wheel A operates the mechanism for changing the prism position, 
with a clamp at B. The button C rotates the plate holder by- 
means of a tangent screw; it is pro-vided with a scale for record 
purposes. D is a clamp for this rotation. E is the drive handle 
for raising and lowering the plate; a scale is provided to indicate 
its position. The scale on the prism table can be easily read from 


Fig. 88.—Rear view of the Littrow spectrograph shown schematically in Fig. 86- 
(Courtesy Bausch <fe Lomh.) 



the operator’s position, with the help of the magnifier O. The slit 
is shown at S and the shutter lever at P. 

The base of this instrument is made of pieces of U-shaped 
channel steel, and comprises a backbone which will not warp out 
of shape with time, as a casting would be apt to do; and tempera¬ 
ture changes will not cause it to wind out of shape. The slit, 
the collimator lens, the prism, and the lenses are substantially 
mounted. The prism with its rotating mechanism is mounted on 
a carriage which moves on two parallel stainless-steel rods, and is 
fitted with two double conical steel rollers, operating on one 
of the rods, while the other rod carries a flat shoe, the entire 
carriage thereby being supported on a geometrically free bearing. 

Figure 89 is a photograph of another instrument having an 
optical system 1,700 mm in focal length rendering a spectrum 
600 mm long from 2000 to 8000A. The prism and lens system is 
similar to that described for the instrument above. Mechanically 
the instrument differs in that three individual and different plate 
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holders are used for the different wavelength ranges. They are so 
constructed that the angle of inclination of the plate to the optical 
axis is correct for the particular one-third of the spectrum to be 
photographed. 

Adjustment of Spectrometers, At most, only a few simple 
adjustments should be required before using a modern prism 
spectrometer or spectrograph purchased from a reliable manufac- 



Fig. 89.—A Littrow spectrograph of similar characteristics to that one shown in 
Figs. 86 and 87. {Courteay Gaertner Sdentijic Corporation.) 


turer, or made with due care in a well-equipped machine shop. 
Some of these adjustments have already been described. Direc¬ 
tions for adjusting optical instruments in common use in labora¬ 
tories are to be found in various texts on optics. Autocollima,tion 
provides a convenient means for lining up the telescope, collima¬ 
tor, and prism of spectrometers with a prism table which can be 
rotated until the telescope axis is normal to the prism face, or for 



Fig. 90.—Gauss eyepiece. 


checking the alignment of the telescope and collimator of con¬ 
stant-deviation instruments. As shown in Tig. 90 the Gauss 
eyepiece, which replaces the regular eyepiece for this work, has 
cross hairs which can be illuminated from the si e. e m er 
section of these cross hairs should have the sanae position wi 
reference to the telescope tube as the intersection of the cross 
hairs, or the center of the slit, when the instrument is in regular 
use. If the focus setting is correct and the ains of the te escop 
is perpendicular to the face of the prism, the image of the cross 
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hairs reflected from this prism face will coincide with the cross 
hairs themselves. This fact forms the basis of the adjustment 
and calibration of spectrometers of this type. 

First, the eyepiece is focused on the cross hairs. Then, the 
image of the cross hairs reflected from one prism face is made to 
coincide with the cross hairs by turning the prism table to the 
proper position, leveling it, and adjusting the level and focus of the 
telescope. This last step of bringing the image of the cross hairs 
into focus at the cross hairs themselves focuses the telescope for 
parallel light. The telescope can also be focused for parallel light 
by focusing it on some distant object (several hundred yards 
away). Now the prism table is rotated until another one of the 
faces of the prism as near 90 deg. to the first as possible is presented 
to the telescope. In general, the image of the cross wires will 
be too high or too low to coincide with the real cross wires. 
Adjust half the error by leveling the prism table and half by 
adjusting the level of the telescope. Return to the first face of 
the prism and repeat the leveling adjustments half with prism 
leveling and half with telescope leveling. Continue this, working 
with two faces of the prism until coincidence of image and real 
cross lines is obtained in both positions. Do not alter the posi¬ 
tion of the prism on the table and do not rotate the telescope 
about its vertical axis bearing during this operation. This 
adjustment results in the placing of the planes of two of the prism 
faces parallel with the axis of rotation of the prism table and plac¬ 
ing the axis of the telescope perpendicular to it. Now without 
rotating the prism table, rotate the telescope about its vertical 
axis from one to the other of these two prism faces. If coin¬ 
cidence between image and cross line is not maintained, the axes 
of rotation of the prism table and of the telescope are not parallel. 
Some instruments are provided with means for this adjustment 
and some are not. If the means for adjustment are provided, it 
can be carried out by observing alternately on the two prism 
faces and adjusting the prism-axis level without changing the 
prism-table level, without disturbing the position of the prism 
on the table, and without disturbing the telescope level. If 
means for the adjustment are not provided, the instrument can 
only be returned to the maker. 

Now leaving the telescope fixed in position and level, rotate 
the prism table successively to the remaining faces of the prism, 
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without disturbing the position of the prism on the table. If 
coincidence of image and crosslines is not maintained for all the 
faces, the prism has ^'pyramidar^ error. 

Leaving the level and focus of telescope undisturbed, rotate 
the telescope about the vertical axis (after having removed the 
prism from the table) until it is approximately coaxial with the 
collimator. Now focus and level the collimator until the center 
of the slit, or the collimator cross wire, coincides with that of 
the telescope. 

The accuracy of the scales of the spectrometer and the con¬ 
centricity of the scales with the axes may be checked by any of 
the methods described in handbooks on surveying. 

In spite of the simplicity of the spectrograph, it is extremely 
difficult to adjust, especially when a wavelength scale is used. 
A purchaser should insist upon delivery of the instrument in a 
condition of good adjustment, accompanied by a specimen expo¬ 
sure showing what may be expected of the instrument. The 
user should choose a location for the instrument that will be 
permanent, and should not be content with the condition of the 
instrument until plates equal to the specimen supplied by the 
maker can be produced. In general, this will be found true 
immediately. If it is not true and a representative of the maker 
cannot be called to make the adjustment, the user must be 
reconciled to a tedious process of trial and error adjustment 
that can be accomplished only at the cost of repeated exposures 
of plates. Preliminary adjustments may be made visually in 
the visible part of the spectrum, by using a fogged and developed 
plate on which the wavelength scale has been printed. A false 
sheet-metal back for the plate holder with a slot through the 
center to expose the spectrum may be used. If a piece of 
ground uranium glass is available, lines in the ultraviolet may be 
seen by fluorescence. 

The actual process of adjustment must be largely by trial and 
error, but the foUowing wHl, in general, be found true: If the 
lines flare on one side, either the imaging lens or the pnsm or 
both should be rotated about a vertical axis; if the spectrum is 
the same length as the scale but is displaced laterally the scale 
should be moved by means of the adjustment provided (lock 
nuts at H Fig. 82); if the spectrum is not in focus at either end, 
the plate holder should be inclined about a vertical axis; If the 
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lines are wedge-shaped or out of focus at top or bottom, the plate 
holder should be tilted about a horizontal axis, and if this is not 
effective, the jaws of the slit should be inspected for parallelism; 
if the entire spectrum is out of focus, the imaging lens should 
be adjusted to bring it to focus. When all of these adjustments 
have been carefully executed, full advantage of the resolving 
and defining powers of the optical system may be achieved. It 
will be readily understood why so much emphasis has been placed 
on the desirability of ruggedness and ability to maintain these 
adjustments, once they have been tediously executed—and also 
why it is desirable to disturb the instrument as little as possible. 

Wavelength Scales. To be able to set a spectrometer to pass 
radiation of a definite frequency, a numerical statement of the 
relative positions of the entrance and exit slits and the dispersing 
means must be obtainable. This number may be a measure of 
the angular position of the telescope or prism table; it may be the 
corresponding frequency or wavelength of the radiation; it may 
even be a number on a purely arbitrary scale. Whatever the 
type of scale, it may be cahbrated in terms of frequency or wave¬ 
length by using a source giving a known line spectrum (see 
Table 12, page 79). 

Many spectrometers and monochromatic illuminators are 
provided with wavelength scales engraved on cylindrical drums 
or disks. Such drums or disks should be large enough in diam¬ 
eter to give a scale that can be read to the accuracy desired, and 
should be so located and oriented as to be easily readable from 
the observer's position. The numbers and lines should be sharply 
defined and stand out strongly against the background, to permit 
legibility in a semidark room. For the same reason the numbers 
should be as large as possible. In carefully wrought instru¬ 
ments, electric illumination is provided for these drums and 
suitable reading glasses of low magnification are either made a 
part of the instrument or may be added as accessories. 

Spectrographs are sometimes provided with wavelength scales 
engraved on transparent plates that can be moved against the 
photographic plate, so that the wavelength scale may be photo¬ 
graphed on the plate before the exposure of the spectrum, with 
the help of a small electric lamp. The figures on these scales 
should be large enough to be easily read on the final plate. It is 
appropriate to note here and to emphasize that such a wave- 
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length scale can, in its very nature, be only approximate, and 
cannot even approach the exhaustion of the possibilities of 
accuracy of wavelength measurements on the spectrogram. It 
can be used only for comparatively rough approximations in 
wavelength determination. The most accurate wavelength scale 
is the impression upon the photographic plate of a known spec¬ 
trum, rich in lines, with which the operator has become thoroughly 
familiar by experience. With such a spectrum impressed upon 
the plate simultaneously with the impression of the spectrum of 
unknown characteristics and adjacent to it, wavelength determi¬ 


nations may be made to the high¬ 
est possible degree of accuracy. 

THE WADSWORTH MOUNTING /y 

L. B. Aldrich* / / 

I X / ^27^ 

The Wadsworth mounting® is a X/yv 

type of constant-deviation spec- / / 

trometer, the first application of // 

which was in the spectrobolometer \V" / / 

of the Smithsonian Astrophysical 

Observatory at Washington. --—^ 

For certain work with prism Jp“mriere^\ii(r^nora* 

spectroscopes, particularly in 

cases where the source and the observing arm are dif&cult or 


impossible to move, the Wadsworth mounting (Fig. 91) is a 
simple and adequate form of constant-deviation single-prism 
spectrometer. The essential added feature in this mounting is 
a plane mirror fixed rigidly beside the prism. Unlike the Littrow 
mounting, the beam traverses the prism but once, emerges parallel 
to and may continue in the same direction as the incident beam. 
Slit and observing arms being fixed, different wavelengths are 
brought to the cross hairs of the observing arm by rotation of the 
spectrum table upon which the prism-irmror rests. ^ Minimum 
deviation for the central ray in the field is automatically m^- 
tainod for all wavelengths, by a preliminary adjustment of prism 


and mirror, as described below. • j j. 

To insure that the emergent beam be parallel to the incident, 
that TniTiiTmiTn deviation be maintained for aH positions, and that 
* Aasistant Diredor of Aatrophydcal Observatory, Smitfisoman InsMutvon. 
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there be no lateral displacement of the beam as the tabic rotates, 
it is essential: 

1. That the plane mirror be perpendicular to the piano bisecting tho 
refracting angle of the prism, and parallel to the refracting edge. 

2. That the line of intersection of the plane of tho mirror and the plane 
bisecting the refracting angle of the prism be the axis of rotation of the 
spectrometer table. 

For ease of adjustment, the prism-mirror table \h with 

leveling screws which rest one in a conical hole, oiu^ in a slot, and 
the third on a plane, the hole and slot being so ])lac(^(l on the 
spectrometer table that requirement (2) in tho preuteding para¬ 
graph is fulfilled. There is also an independent hack of 

the prism, capable of moving the prism about a horizontal lino 
parallel to the mirror face, so the refracting edge may ho brought 
parallel to the mirror. The mirror should b(^ aw tall as tho prism 
and the width, for a 60-deg. prism should be about twice that of 
the prism face. This will insure that all ordinary wavelengths 
traversing the prism at minimum deviation will fall upon tho 
mirror. Angular deviations are easily dotormined by doubling 
the angles as read from the spectrometer circle^ wituu*, IxHtauwc of 
the single mirror reflection, the angular rotation of tho prism is 
exactly one-half the angle swept out by the rofra(tted-rc^fl(K^t(^d ray. 

The following adjustments are needed: 

1. Make both the slit and the axis of rotation of tho table 
accurately vertical. 

2. Place the prism-mirror combination on tho spootrometor 
table in the approximate position of minimum dewiation. Witli 
the adjusting screws, the mirror and prism fae(\w muHt bo niad(^ 
vertical. This may be done as follows: Sot up a tlu^xiolite at 
about 10 ft. distance and level its tcloscopo. A(lj\iwt ih(^ Icwoling 
screws of the prism-mirror mounting xintil ttu^ image! of th<^ 
theodolite object glass reflected by the mirror falls centrally on 
the theodolite cross hairs. Turn the wpoctronu^t.c^r table until 
one face of the prism reflects the object glaws bac^k t,o tlu^ theodo¬ 
lite. Screw adjustments are now made until both fa<*,<\s of th(^ 
prism (first one face and then the other) r('.flo<‘.t thooclolit<^ 
object glass centrally on its cross hairs, Thiw iw sonuitiniow a 
little troublesome. Each change should be mad(^ with two scri'sWH, 
half with one and half with the other, or somewhat that way. 
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Care must be taken not to alter any screws which would spoil 
the previous mirror adjustment. 

3. Measure the perpendicular distance from the axis of rota¬ 
tion to the path of the incident beam. Temporarily removing 
the prism-mirror table, set the observing telescope (or the focus¬ 
ing mirror, as the case may be) at twice this distance to the side 
of the path of the incident beam, since this is the displacement 
suffered in traversing the prism-mirror combination. Likewise a 
point or slit may be set up this same distance to the side of the 
slit, and the image of this brought to the center of the observing 
telescope field. The purpose of this is to make the beam which 
leaves the plane mirror parallel to the incident beam. 

4. Replacing the prism-mirror table, adjust the prism to mini¬ 
mum deviation, thus: Turn the spectrometer table until the 
image of the theodolite obj ect glass, as reflected from the mirror, 
is central on the theodolite cross hairs. Read the circle and then 
turn the spectrometer table through an angle equal to 90 deg. 
minus one-half the refracting angle of the prism. ^ Then sHghtly 
adjust the prism until the reflection of the theodolite object glass 
from the prism face is again central on the cross hairs. 

These adjustments suflSice for ordinary spectroscopic purposes. 
At the Smithsonian Observatory it is customary to drive the 
spectrometer table by clockwork, the same clock also moving a 
photographic plate in front of the galvanometer spot so that a 
continuous record of spectral intensities is obtained. A counter 
is attached so that known settings in the spectrum may be made 
and repeated at will. With ordinary precaution, when once 
adjusted, the Wadsworth mounting may be used for an indefimte 
period without readjustment. 

double monochromators 


B. T. Babnes* 

With an ordinary monochromator, stray radiation from more 
intense portions of the spectrum is usually present in appreciable 
amounts in the weaker spectral regions. Unless it is partially 
eliminated, or its effect reduced by use of a selective receiver, it 
may cause large errors in measuring mtensities. One method of 
*Physidst, Incandescent Lamp Departmerd, General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
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eliminating the major part of the stray radiation is to place two 
monochromators in series. Such a combination is quite effective 
but ordinarily inconvenient to use. Furthermore, it is difficult 
to couple the monochromators rigidly enough for accurate meas¬ 
urements. A better solution is to use a double monochromator. 
This is essentially two monochromators in series, with a single base 
and generally a single adjustment for wavelength. Prisms are 
used as dispersing agents in these instruments. 

Zero-dispersion Instruments. A diagram of the optical parts 
of the simplest type of double monochromator is given in Fig. 92. 
If the two halves are identical, this is a zero-dispersion, constant- 
deviation instrument, since the second prism neutralizes the 
dispersive effect of the first. The entrance and exit slits, the 



Tio. 92.—Schematic diagram of a Van Cittort double monochromator. 

lenses and the prisms are all fixed except for slit width and 
focusing adjustments. The center slit may be moved laterally. 
The wavelength band received at the exit slit is determiiK^d 
entirely by the position and width of the middle slit. With 
several slits in the central plane, one obtains at the (^xit slit a 
mixture of radiation of several diffenmt wav(dengths. If the 
center plane is unobstructed, all the radiation from the sour(*<('. 
which is transmitted by the instrument is rcHJCuvcKl undisperscul 
at the exit slit. The spectral distribution of this radiation may 
be measured by putting the center slit at siKJoessive positions 
throughout the spectrum and measuring the radiant flux at the 
rear slit with a thermopile. With the center slit remov(Hl and 
suitable diaphragms placed in the specitrum in the c(^ntral plaiu^ 
of the instrument, one obtains at tin', exit slit radiation with (hu-- 
tain portions of the spectrum removed. These uniepu^ featurc^s 
make the zc^ro-dispersion instrum(int particmlarly us<^ful. 

Double-dispersion Instruments. Sev(^ral types of double mon- 
(xdiromator have been so designed that the second prism adds 
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to the dispersive effect produced by the first one. One instru¬ 
ment^ (Fig. 93) employs constant-deviation prisms. Additional 
dispersion may be obtained by using two prisms in the first half. 


H- S3 

i 



Another monochromator® (Fig. 94) of this type has two auto- 
collimating systems side by side with both lenses and both prisms 
on a single sliding mount. Motion of this mount orients the 
prisms and focuses the lenses simultaneously. 



In a third instrument® (Fig. 95), only one lens tube is fixed. 
A system of lever arms automatically orients the movable mem¬ 
bers and keeps the prisms at minimum deviation. 

All double-dispersion double monochromators are set for 
wavelength by a rotation of the prisms, or of the colHmator and 
telescope tubes, or both. The center sUt is permanently located 
on the optical axis and serves only to limit the amount of direct 
and stray radiation entering the second half of the instrument. 
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Comparison of Types. The respective advantages of the zero- 
and the double-dispersion types of instrument depen a great 
deal on the purposes of the user. With either, the greatest 
efficiency is obtainedi® .^^.hen aU the slits are the same width. 
We shfl.l1 assume the latter to be true in comparing tho instru¬ 
ments. Tor the same purity, the zero-dispersion type niust have 
slits l/-s/2 as wide as the other type. With a continuous spec¬ 
trum the amount of radiant flux which gets into the stKumd halt 
of the zero-dispersion instrument is only half as much as in the 



with quartz optical parts. 

case of the double-dispersion instrument with slits H<^t for the 
same purity. However, in the case of the zero-dispersion instru¬ 
ment, all of it will pass through the exit slit. With iihmtical 
lenses and prisms, the same slit height, and tho same jiurity, the 
two types transmit the same amount of continuous radiation, hut 
the double-dispersion type transmits times as much line radia¬ 
tion to the receiver. 

With the double-dispersion type, the wavelength band entering 
the second half of the instrument is twice as wide as that passing 
through the exit slit. Thus, radiation from tho adja<Hmt siit'ctral 
regions may be brought by a single scattering into the cixit slit. 
Also a single scattering in the first half of the instrument may 
bring“ radiation from the spectral regions adjacent to the trans¬ 
mitted band into the exit slit. This is not the case** with the 
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They are (1) the source, (2) the dispersing system, and (3) the 
detecting instrument. 

Infrared radiation extends some 10 or 12 octaves before 
encroaching upon that of ultrashort radio waves. This region 
may be subdivided for convenience upon the basis of transparency 
of materials used for windows and prisms. For wavelengths 
less than 2.5/^, glass prisms function satisfactorily, and, when 
higher dispersion is required, reflection gratings may be used. 
These should be ruled with 15,000 or more lines per inch, but the 
demand for perfection is not quite so high as in photographic work, 
as the complete theoretical resolving power can seldom be utilized. 
Between 2.5 and 16/a, prisms of rock salt are generally employed, 
although fluorite, if available, has higher dispersion out to its 
limit of transmission, which is near 9/x. From 16 to 24ja KBr 
serves admirably, but for greater wavelengths no material suffi¬ 
ciently transparent for prisms is known. For these regions grat¬ 
ings must have coarser rulings: in practice the limit is about 1,500 
lines per inch for a grating to diffract 16/x radiation and about 
250 lines per inch for 50/a. 

Energy is very much at a premium throughout the spectrum, 
and particularly so as wavelengths increase, owing to the rapidly 
diminishing intensities of all sources. For this r<^ason th<^ priam 
spectrometer has a distinct advantage, since it com^entratc^s the 
dispersed radiation in a single spectrum. Randall and Strong 
have described a most satisfactory instrument, equippe^d with 
prisms of glass, NaCl, KCl, KBr, and KI, which gives fairly good 
resolution throughout the range from 1 to 24/a, and partic-ularly 
in the region beyond 10/a. This spectrometer is completely 
enclosed in a heavy case permitting evacuation. The energy 
selected from the spectrum by a narrow adjustable slit is focniscMl 
upon a vacuum thermopile through a thin KBr window. This 
actuates the primary galvanometer of a photoelectric amplifi(^r. 
The prism is driven by a small motor through a train of gears, its 
motion being precisely correlated with that of a largo drum (carry¬ 
ing photographic paper, upon which the variations in intensity of 
the spectrum are recorded automatically. The resolution is 
determined by the dispersion available and by the minimum 
usable slit width. The latter depends, of course, upon the 
sensitivity of the detecting system when energy is at a premium, 
but, in the range of shorter wavelengths, the limit may be set by 
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the degree of impurity of the spectrum. Because of diffraction, 
aberration, and optical defects, little is usually gained by narrow¬ 
ing the slits beyond about 0.1 mm. 

The feature which particularly recommends the above- 
mentioned prism spectrometer is the availability of large perfect 
prisms of the potassium halides. Although such prisms are 
remarkably transparent, some scattering does occur at their 
surfaces, and also at the surfaces of the mirrors and windows. 
This may become troublesome when long waves are under obser¬ 
vation, since the intensity at 20/i of an incandescent source is a 
very small fraction of that at 1 or 2^, and the quantity of short¬ 
wave radiation scattered into the receiver may exceed in intensity 
the beam being focused. Various devices have been employed 
to eliminate this difficulty, such as the use of a fore prism to 
exclude short-wave radiation, or rough-surface mirrors to scatter 
it out before it reaches the prism. Often a shutter of some 
material such as rock salt is used, which permits the short-wave 
radiation to fall upon the thermopile all the time, but intercepts 
the longer waves, thus indicating the differential effect which they 
produce. 

Since the beam is not directed exactly along the optical axes 
of the mirrors, the image of a straight filament is somewhat curved, 
and considerable energy is lost if it is focused upon a straight slit, 
to say nothing of the impairment of spectral purity. The intro¬ 
duction of slightly curved slits* has been found advantageous. 

Grating Spectrometers. Grating spectrometers, involving 
plane gratings and mirrors with metallic surfaces, have long 
been used for the study of infrared emission spectra. 

With this arrangement, the overlapping of successive orders 
sometimes presents a problem, although it is not serious when 
the spectrum consists of sharp lines. There is no suspicion of 
higher order diffraction, unless the observed frequency of a line is 
very precisely an integral factor of the frequency of some other 
correspondingly intense line. For isolating certain regions, 
absorption screens or shutters with selective transmission may 
be used, but not many substances are available which cut off 
sharply at appropriate wavelengths.^® 

To avoid the overlapping of different orders of spectra, the 
priB 7 fv-gT(xtiug“C 07 tihin(ition spectrometer has come to be widely 

* See p. 175. 
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Vised, particularly in the study of absorption. An arrangement 
of this type, in which the prism precedes the grating, was first 
applied by Sleator,*^^ under Randall’s direction, to t e examina¬ 
tion of water-vapor absorption. The optical system employed 
'was very compact and has been widely copied. t is shown 
schematically in Fig. 96. The beam from a Nernst glower is 
focused upon a sht, then collimated by a spherical mirror, and 
directed toward a thin salt prism silvered on the back. The 



Fig. 96.—Prism-grating combination spectromotor. 


returning beam falls upon the same mirror at a slightly different 
angle and is focused at the second slit, where a narrow spectrum 
is formed. Here a short range of wavelengths, including not 
more than one octave, is selected, and, having traversed a similar 
path to the grating, returns widely dispersed, to he focused 
■upon the thermopile slit. Since the entrance and oxi't slits can¬ 
not be coincident, the spherical nairrors are used slightly off their 
axes, and a certain amount of astigmatism results. Hence, no 
great improvement in resolution is obtained when the slits are 
narrowed beyond a certain limit (about 0.2 mm). The situation 
is improved somewhat by increasing the size and focal length of 
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the mirrors, the effective aperture remaining the same, since the 
minimum angle between the beams and the mirror axes may then 
be reduced. Changes in the optical system making it possible to 
place the slits exactly upon the mirror axes have been suggested 
by Randalland by Pfund.^® 

An instrument recently set up at the University of Michigan 
by Hardy2° utilizes Pfund^s method very successfully, according 
to the scheme indicated in Fig. 97. The entrance slit is placed 
before a slot at the center of a plane mirror and exactly upon the 
axis of a collimating mirror which is parabolic. A parallel beam 



Fia. 97.—Prism-grating spootrometor nsing Pfund’s method of mounting tho 

mirrors. 


is returned to the plane mirror and may be reflected toward the 
grating without astigmatism. After diffraction, the beam tra¬ 
verses a similar path and forms a very sharp image upon the slit, 
A vacuum thermopile is enclosed in a small glass tube provided 
with a thin KBr window, and placed upon the optical axis where 
an image of the slit is formed upon it by an elliptical mirror 
with properly selected conjugated foci. The beam already 
lacks a small central portion because of the apertures in the plane 
mirrors, and the thermopile intercepts very little useful energy. 
The magnitude of the deflections obtained reaches a sharp 
maximum when the optical system is precisely focused. While 
making adjustments the grating is usually replaced by a plane 
mirror, and a microscope is focused upon the exit slit. The 
concave mirrors are then moved backward and forward until the 
edges of the image are perfectly sharp. 
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The number of reflections involved in this system is not a great 
handicap, as the reflecting power of most metals is very high for 
infrared rays. Even badly tarnished silver mirrors function 
satisfactorily beyond 4 or 5 m. 

The thermopile is connected to an amplifier which, as ordinarily 
used, increases the deflections by a factor of about 100. The 
fore prism is of salt, and the source is a Ncrnst glower which may 
be placed in various positions depending upon the length of the 
absorption cell to be used. The arrangement illustrated permits 
cells as long as 7 m but requires windows so large that salt plates 
are out of the question. Thin sheets of mica serve well when the 
observed radiation has a wavelength less than 8 m : for longer 
wavelengths films of nitrocellulose are employed, although some¬ 
what permeable to most gases. Evacuation of the coll is, of 
course, impossible, and it must be filled by displacement. If 
the gas is easily obtainable, it is simply allowed to flow slowly 
through the cell for several hours. Otherwise traps are placed 
at each end and alternately immersed in liquid air, tlie flow of 
gas being backward and forward uuLil most of the air has escaped. 
Short absorption cells of glass with salt windows are more con¬ 
venient. They are usually arranged so that the rays cross within 
the cell to minimize the window area. 

The working limit of this insUmmont is. fixed by the trans¬ 
parency of the available prisms and at pr(\sent is around 24m- 
Regions of longer wavelength could l)e studied by utilizing resid¬ 
ual rays from various crystals to isolate narrow spectral regions 
for presentation to the grating. Wright and RaudalP^ have 
employed this method which is quite successful in so far as appro¬ 
priate residual rays can be found. A list of available materials 
showing selective reflection may be found in Table 6 of the treatise 
‘'Das ultrarote Spektrum,^^ by Schaefer and Matossi.’***^ 

Gratings for use in the infrared are usually of the type cjallcd by 
Wood echelette gratings. The grooves are V-shaped with plane 
surfaces, and deep enough so that no flat strip is k^ft between them. 
Except for the coarsest gratings, no mechanism could bo relied 
upon to cut such grooves with uniform depth; hence the ruling 
tool is allowed to float over the surface forming a depression, the 
width and depth of which depend upon the load applied. The 
angles between the resulting surfaces and the original flat may bo 
determined at will and are selected so as to concentrate the desired 
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wavelength as nearly as possible in a single order. Obviously this 
procedure requires relatively soft and ductile material for the 
surface to be ruled, with consequent difficulties in the way of 
preparing the flats. Surfaces of nickel, and of an alloy of nickel 
and copper, have been used for ruling gratings with 4,800 or more 
lines per inch. A very special technique is required for polishing 
them, especially for the pure nickel, and care must be taken not to 
charge the surfaces with abrasive material which would be fatal 
to the ruling point. The latter is a small diamond ground to a 
very fine edge where two plane surfaces intersect at an angle of 
about 85 deg. Wood has prepared some excellent gratings upon 
copper, with a thin plate of chromium applied as a final finish 
after ruling. 

Wider and much deeper grooves are required in gratings for 
use at greater wavelengths, and for them the most satisfactory 
material found thus far is an alloy of tin and lead on a hard metal 
base. Polishing such a surface is out of the question, but a rea¬ 
sonably good finish may be obtained by cutting with a suitable 
steel tool. At the University of Michigan the ruling machine is 
so arranged that it may be operated as a shaper. Consequently 
a plate may be prepared by cutting, and subsequently ruled with¬ 
out any change in its position upon the ruling table of the machine. 
The surfaces obtained in this way are sufficiently flat, and the 
final cut is always made with the tool progressing at intervals 
exactly equal to those later used while ruling, so that the phase 
relation between successive cuts and the grooves ruled upon them 
is constant. A polished flat would probably give no better result. 
The area of the surface which it is worth while to rule depends 
upon the size of the collimating mirrors available. Thus, with 
6-in. mirrors, a surface 5 by 8 in. is adequate. However, some of 
the very coarse gratings for use at 20 m s-iid beyond have been 
made as large as 10 by 18 in. and used with correspondingly large 
mirrors. 


SPECTROMETER AND SPECTROGRAPH SLITS 
Gustave Fassin* 

A properly mounted and adjusted slit is one of the most 
important of the mechanical parts of a spectrometer. Although 

* Physiaistj Baibsch <fe Lomh Optical Company. 
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numerous slit mechanisms have been invented and applied in the 
construction of the spectrographic apparatus since Kirchhoff 
and Bunsen, they can all be listed under four types. 

1. The fixed slit, in which the width is not variable. 

2. The unilateral slit, in which one blade is fixed and the other movable. 

3. The bilateral slit, in which both blades move symmetrically. 

4. The curved slit, in which the jaw edges, instead of being straight, are 
curved to compensate for the curvature of the spectrum lines, produced by 
the prism. 

With the exception of the fixed slit the requirements are: 

1. The slit should open with its jaw edges strictly parallel. 

2. These jaw edges should be optical straight lines or smooth curves 
(in case of the curved slit). 

3. The slit should close under spring tension. 

4. The mechanism of opening and closing should be extremely sensitive. 

The Fixed Slit. When high precision is not required, a simple 
saw cut of the required width will constitute the siinplewt type of 




Fig. 98.—Fixed slits of different width. 

fixed slit. Thin sheet brass or steel about 0.4 mni thick (*an be 
used in this case; if it is necessary to have sharp edgc'.s, a slight 
bevel on one side of the saw cut will answer this rociuirornont. 
This type of slit is suitable only for crude setups, of courses, as the 
obtainable precision is only 0.05 to 0.1 mm. To improve on 
this type of slit, two separate jaw blades can b(^ made of the same 
materials as mentioned above and screwcul down on to a holder 
with the fixing holes in one of the binders drillc'.d large enough 
to permit some adjustment for width or parallelism. 

One of the most accurate and most praettietal slit devie^c^s is the 
fixed slit represented in Fig. 98, which consists of about a 1-mm 
thick quartz plate silvered on one side and slits of difforemt widths 
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cut in the silver by a dividing engine. With the plate mounted 
as shown in Fig. 99 and an observation microscope, provided with 
filar micrometer, under the table, the operator can determine 
very accurately the width of the slit cut into the metallic layer. 
This unit is to be mounted, with the silver toward the spectro¬ 
graph, in a dovetail slide provided with stops to line up the differ¬ 
ent slit widths in front of a diaphragm cutting off the other 
openings and determining the required slit height. If dust par¬ 
ticles collect on the slit surface, a cameFs-hair brush can be used 
to remove them without any danger of damaging the slit proper. 

The advantages of the fixed slit are its simplicity and the 
obtainable accuracy in parallelism. Such a slit requires, of 


course, the least care and will 
never lose its precision. The 
disadvantages, however, are 
obvious and are directly an 
outcome of its lack of adjust¬ 
ability in width. It is practi- , 
cally impossible to determine | 
the critical slit width, for the Fig. 99.—Schematic setup for the 
greatest resolving power, in cutting of a axed slit of a given width. 

all cases. The slit width to be used will depend upon the 




energy of the source and the nature of the spectrum one wishes 
to obtain. For high-precision work it takes painstaking effort 
and a great number of spectrograms to determine the best slit 
width to use in each particular case, and there, of course, the fixed 


slit is of less practical value. 

The Unilateral Slit. The main advantage of a umlateral slit 


is its great precision for the simple mechanism required. Its 
disadvantage, which becomes serious in case of accurate wave¬ 
length determination, is that the center of the density gradation 
in the spectrum line is shifted every time the slit width is changed 
so that the printing of a wavelength scale on the spectrogram is 


impractical. 

To fulfill the requirements mentioned above, the unilateral 
slit has, of course, the simplest mechanism. Figure 100 represents 
such a slit mechanism where A is the slit mount made in cast 
brass or bronze. In the front part B is milled the dovetail slide 
C, undercut at the middle part of the slide, as shown in Fig. 101, 
to reduce the friction. This slide must be lapped very carefully, 
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after fine milling, starting with pumice powder, the final lapping 
being done with rouge, using a cast-iron or brass lap, of twice the 
length of the female slide. 



Fia. 100.—Tho iminitoral slit. 


During the process of lapping, which requires skill and patience, 
it is necessary to pass the lap completely through th<^ slide and 
turn it around from time to time. Next, the male slides are made 



Fig. 101.—Dovotail slide for slit bhules. 


using a material which has about the vsame coefficient of expansion 
as the slit housing, as otherwise a slight change in tennpe^raturo 
may cause the slide to stick or give it lost motion which will 
result in a slit of which the jaws are not parallel. Tlu^ fixed jaw 
holder of a unilateral slit should bo made about 1 mm smaller 
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than the movable slide and fixed in the center of the dovetail, 
by means of one screw A (see Pig. 102) and the back end of the 
slide beveled so that two bevel-headed screws, Si and 82 , as far as 
possible apart, provide some rotational adjustment. The mov¬ 
able slide should be fitted, with great precision, into the dovetail 
so that it will move with a minimum of pressure or spring tension. 
Upon these slides the slit jaws are mounted. 

In this sliding jaw two posts PiandP 2 (see Fig. 100) are mounted 
entering the slit housing through two slots Pi and P 2 . Two light 
coil springs S and 82 (No. 30 B and S. gage) about 3 tyityi in 
diameter and each having the same number of 
coils and attached to the posts Pi and P 2 pull 
the movable slide in contact with the fixed 
slide. A screw of steel fitting in a nut of 
bronze or brass with a thread of 0.5 mm (finer 
threads are not recommended) is generally 
used* to move this slide away from the fixed 
jaw. A trace of lubrication can be admitted; 
vaseline or a mixture of equal parts of vase¬ 
line and lanolin will give a good sliding motion 
almost independent of the temperature at 
which the instrument is used, 
the end of the screw is divided into 100 divi¬ 
sions, each will give approximately 5 m change in slit width. For 
finer settings, the screw can be made to operate a lever system 
instead of being connected directly to the movable slide. 

A rotational adjustment of all slit housings should be provided 
to permit adjusting the slit exactly in alignment with the prism. 
A good method of doing this is shown in Fig. 100, where the tail 
end D of the slit housing and the two screws Vi and V 2 with the 
nut bracket N fixed to the spectrograph proper provide this 
adjustment. 

A great number of other schemes have found their way into the 
laboratory, but all are very similar in the simplicity of their 


s,-s, 


Fig. 102.—Rotata- 

If the drum on blade earner 

to adjust parallelism. 



mechanism. 

The Bilateral Slit. The bilateral slit presents a more difficult 
mechanical problem. Sometimes one is made as an extension of 
the unilateral slit just described. Both of the male parts are 
made movable and pushed apart with a screw consisting of two 
parts, sometimes one a right-hand, the other a left-hand thread. 
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and sometimes two right-handed threads one with twice the pitch 
of the other. This requires that the slit away from the screw 
support be moved by a frame to keep the screw from in front 
of the slit opening. 

One of the most common and simplest slit mechanisms is 
represented in Fig. 103. On a back plate A is mounted a parallel¬ 
ogram of which the two arms B and C are the jaw blades of the 
slit and D and E the two links which connect them together. 
To make this slit successful for precision work, the center dis¬ 
tances 1-2 and 3-4 must be drilled with the greatest precision, 
also the centers of rotation 5 and 6 must be perfectly in the middle 



Fig. 106.—Construction of cam for bilateral-slit construction. 

between 1 and 2 and 3 and 4. This slit is in general used only on 
demonstration instruments for spectrum projectors and the like. 

A simple device, which, however, can be made with greater 
accuracy, is represented in Fig. 104. The two slit blades are 
mounted in a dovetail slide and pulled together by means of two 
coil springs with a simple cam arrangement which, by rotation, 
pushes these two slit blades symmetrically apart. The cam, 
which is the most important part of the slit mechanism, can be 
made with relatively great precision by using a steel disk about 
1.5 mm thick very carefully turned and ground on the periphery. 
After this operation, the disk is cut in two pieces and reassembled, 
as shown in Fig. 105 where D represents the greatest slit opening 
obtainable. These two parts are screwed down on a separate 
bushing which will fit very accurately in the slit housing. 

An old scheme designed by Mer25 around 1860 and still in use 
today has proved to be very successful. Figure 106 represents 
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this original design. Here the sUdes have been replaced by two 
planes Oi and Ox finished optically, with springs Sx and to hold 
the jaw carriers in contact with these planes and also to furnish 



Fig. 106.—Bilateral slit as designed by Merz in. IS60. 


a means of closing the jaws. Lever arm L, with pivot P very 
accurately made, transmits the motion from J i to J%. Iri this 
design the shape of the springs is somewhat difficult for ordinary 
manufacturing. 



Fig. 107.—The Bausch <& Lomb spoctrograi>h slit. 


The Bausch & Lomb slit (Fig. 107), in principle tiro same as the 
Merz design, presents some interesting points. Here the slides 
have been replaced by two perfectly ground and lapped cylin¬ 
drical rods Ex and Ex which slide in bronze bearings shaped in 
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such a way as to assure a minimum of friction and keep the two 
rods accurately parallel to each other. On these rods are fixed 
the slit-blade carriers Ci and C 2 with weak springs to keep the 
slides in contact with the opposite rods. A micrometer screw 
pushes one of the jaw carriers in one direction against the lever 
arm L which moves the second jaw carrier in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Here also, the location and the fitting of the axle of the 
lever arm L require the highest precision. 

A somewhat different design^^ is shown in Fig. 108. Here the 
difficulty of accurate slide fitting is eliminated as the two 



U-shaped jaw carriers rotate around a main axis fixed in the slit 
support. 

The jaw carriers are held together by means of springs and they 
are wedged open by a cone at the end of a micrometer screw. 
The slit support S, after being machined, is fixed on to a surface 
plate with 90-deg. angle support and the hole H drilled and 
reamed so that both steel pins Pi and P 2 are accurately centered. 
These slit jaw carriers Ci and C 2 are machined together so the 
distance from the grooves Vi and 72 (Fig. 109) to the surface Si is 
very precisely the same in both pieces. Ci and C 2 are mounted 
on to the pins Pi and P 2 and kept in contact by means of two 
springs, Li and L 2 . The ends of these springs are set in two little 
cavities drilled into Ci and C 2 a little below the centerline of the 
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V grooves, and the middle of the spring fits in a small groove 
milled into Ci and C 2 to keep them in place. 

Screw M (1 mm), mounted in a spring nut, is tapered on the 
lower end concentric with the screw head and wedges between 
the two jaw blade carriers Ci and C 2 in which two inclined planes 
are provided. The jaw blades are made of stellite and are 



Fig. 109.—^Jaw-blade carriers. 


optically lapped. One blade is attached to the carrier with a 
screw in the middle and, by means of the twoKcrews Hi and 
adjusted to parallelism with the other blade which is fixed 
on to carrier Ci (Fig. 108). By this construction the danger of 
damaging the jaws in use and in cleaning is greatly reduced. 

The slit jaws on any spectrometer should be made a little 
longer than the maximum useful slit height and means should be 

SIDE A 



Fig. 110. Holder for the grinding of slit jaws. 


provided for adjusting the slit height to any desired value The 
nmximum useful slit height and the optimum slit dimensions are 
discussed on page 172. The tliiclcnoss of tho blade dop<mds 
merely on the mechanical construction; a thiiikncss of 1.5 mm 
Will be sufficient in most cases. 

^ requires a 

^ry skiUed hand. However, by using a fixture as shown in 

cvni nJVflT® u ®an be obtained with a minimum of 

* . ^ This fixture consists of a brass or bronzo block 

spht in two parts A and B and held together by means of two 
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screws. The slit blades to be finished are clamped between 
these two halves in such a way that the edge protrudes a few 
tenths of a inillimeter. On an optical lap, perfectly flat, the 
blades ar(^ ground with fine emery powder (No. 20) on the side A. 
After tlu' inscwtc'd slit blades have all acquired the same finishing, 
the edges arc^ polished with rouge on a pitch lap. The side A 
of the slit blade will now have a sharp edge of 45 deg. and if it is 



Fi«. 111.—Bovols for jaw blades. 


turned over in the holder and the side B polished bo as to create 
a bevel of about 0.3 mm, the blade will have an edge as shown 
in I'ig. 111. The angle of 90 deg. will make the knife edge much 
more resistant and still keep the same precision on a 45-deg. 
bevel. 

In some prism spectrographs and monochronoators a curved 
slit is used to compensate for the curvature of the spectrum lines. 



Fio. 112.- 


s\N\N\\NN\ 

RADIUS OF _J 

SLIT BLADE ^ 

I CENTER OF ROTATION 

-ITixture for generating a convex slit jaw. 


The grinding of those slit blades is a more difficult problem. 
The determination of this curve can be made by computation, or 
much easier by experimental* methods. It is always possible to 
find an approximate circle for this curve so as to make a mechani¬ 
cal reproduction possible. For short radii the slit blades are 
fixed on an arm which rotates around a center point, so as to 
describe a circle of the radius required. By means of a fine 
grinding wheel (about 160J Norton in. wide and rounded on 
the edge) the curvature is ground, then the wheel is placed about 
dog. below the center (Fig. 112), and in this position the bevel 
is ground. After grinding, this emery wheel can be replaced by 
a fine cast-iron lap, and rouge can be used for finishing. The 
• See p. 176. 
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procedure for the concave slit blade is the same except that the 
fixture is slightly different, see Fig. 113. 

Materials Used for Slit Blades. The earlier slit blades were 
made of nickel or nickel silver which takes a reasonably sharp 
edge, but of these the first is too brittle and the second is too 
soft. For ordinary spectrometers nickel silver, however, is 
satisfactory. Stainless steel is not satisfactory as the crystal 
structure of this material makes it impossible to obtain a sharp 
edge. 

In Europe platinoid (Cu, 61 per cent; Zn, 24 per cent; Ni, 
14 per cent; W, 1 to 2 per cent), a noncorrosive alloy which can be 


SLIT BLADE 



SLIT BLADE 

Fig. 113.—Fixture for generating a concave slit jaw. 

machined satisfactorily and takes an optically straight edge, is 
generally used. Stellite blades made from sheet stellite, ground 
to the correct shape and soldered to brass carriers, arc most 
successful, but the hardness of this material makes it difficult to 
shape the slits. This method is not free from criticism, since 
the difference in expansion coefficients may bend the slit out of 
shape. Slots can be ground in the blades so as to permit fixing 
by screws, but in this case reasonably thick material should be 
used. 

Quartz blades have been suggested by Crookes.^^ These jaws 
are cut in the same way as the metal ones and optically polishcid 
so that the beveled sides form prisms and refract the light whicih 
falls on them so that their transparency offers no objection. It 
may be said, however, that their edges are extremely fragile and 
cleaning is very difficult. 

Accessories* In the study of absorption spectra it is often 
desirable to print several spectra adjacent to each other on the 
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same photographic plate; in this case it is of great advantage to 
provide the slit with a Hartmann diaphragm, as shown in Fig. 114. 

Successive exposures are made through the apertures 1-2-3 and 
a series of spectra is obtained which will line up in such a way 
as to make comparison simple and accurate. The square aper¬ 
ture must have a knife-sharp edge as close to the slit as possible; 
reflection of this edge will spoil the definition on the top and 
bottom of the lines. The top and bottom of each consecutive 
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Fig. 114.—The Hartmann diaphragm. 

surface must be perfectly lined up to overcome superposition of 
spectra lines. Stops are provided to bring each aperture centered 
in front of the slit. On one side is provided a V opening, also 
beveled toward the slit of the spectrograph. This V aperture 
permits the use of different slit heights. 

Sometimes a comparison prism is mounted in front of the slit 
covering half the height. This prism is carried on a rotatable 
arm and can be swung out so that the full slit can be used in the 
ordinary way. This prism, however, can be used only for rough 
visual work. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SPECTROMETER AS AN OPTICAL INSTRUMENT 

B. T. Bahnes* 

Spectrometers ordinarily are designed to serve in the analysis 
of radiant energy as precision instruments for determining the 
wavelengths of spectral lines or for measuring spectral intensities. 
Yet automatic adjustments or sufficiently detailed instructions 
for their use and adjustment are rarely supplied. Since accurate 
results can be obtained with any instrument only through proper 
use, the function of each part of the spectrometer and the path 
of the beam of radiation from the source to the receiver must be 
considered carefully. On account of the varied uses of spectrom¬ 
eters, very few universal rules may be laid down. One such 
rule, however, is that for best results both the source and the 
receiver should be S3rmmetrical, and should be centered on the 
collimator axis and the telescope axis, respectively. Other points 
of importance in connection with the use of spectrometers are dis¬ 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

Magnification and Intensity. If the entrance slit of a spectrom¬ 
eter is so wide that diffraction effects are negligible, the spectrum 
formed by the instrument consists of a series of monochromatic 
images of the slit. The dimensions of the slit image and those of 
the slit are in the samP ratio as the focal lengths of the telescope 
and the collimator. The intensity at any point in the slit image 
is equal to the intensity at the corresponding point of the slit 
multiplied by both the transmission of the instrument and the 
square of the ratio of the focal length of the collimator to that of 
the telescope. 

With a narrow slit, diffraction effects spread the slit imap. 
Then the intensity is maximum at the center of a spectral line 
and falls off gradually toward either side. The diffraction pattern 
depends on the width of the slit and on the aperture and focal 
length of the collimator. If these are fixed, the area of the slit 

• Physimt, Incandescent Lamp Department, General Electric Company. 
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image is directly, and the intensity at corresponding points in the 
slit image is inversely proportional to the square of the focal 
length of the-telescope. 

Irradiation of the Slit. When the entrance slit of a spectrom¬ 
eter is wide enough to make diffraction effects negligible, one 
can obtain the greatest spectral intensity with a given source by 
filling the collimator lens completely with radiant flux from the 
brightest portion of the source. If the source can be placed close 
enough to the slit to do this without use of a lens, any setup with 
a condensing lens gives less intensity. For if a? is the solid angle 
subtended at the slit by the collimator aperture, A the area of 
the slit, (B the radiant flux per unit area per unit solid angle 
emitted by the source, and d the distance from the slit to the 
source, then the radiant flux striking the collimator lens comes 
from an area (approximately) of the source and is emitted 
within a solid angle A jd^. Assuming the source uniform over the 
area the radiant flux received at the collimator lens is CBcoA. 
With an image of the source focused on the slit by a lens of trans¬ 
mission T at distance x from the slit and y from the source, the 
collimator lens receives radiation from an area A y^/x^ and from 
a solid angle co x^jy"^ from the source, provided the lens between 
the source and the slit is sufidciently large. The radiant flux 
reaching the collimator lens is then (BcoAr, that is, r times that 
obtained when no lens is used. Focusing an image of the source 
on the slit is of advantage only when one has a small source which 
cannot be moved close to the slit or when one wishes to obtain 
the radiation from a small area of the source. 

In measuring the spectral distribution of the radiation from 
a large nonuniform source, the latter should be placed far enough 
from the slit that the collimator lens is not quite filled. When 
it is not convenient to locate the source at the proper distance, 
the angular aperture of the beam from the source may be reduced 
or increased by placing a suitable diverging or converging lens 
at the proper distance in front of the slit. In the case of a con¬ 
verging lens this distance must be less than the focal length. The 
lens should subtend a greater angle at the sht than the collimator 
lens. Let x be the distance of the slit image, * y the distance of the 
slit from the corresponding principal planes of the lens, and r the 
transmission of the lens. Then the radiant flux entering the slit 

* This image is virtual. 
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is rx^/y^ times the amount which would enter the slit if no lens 
were used and the slit were as far from the source as the slit image 
actually is when the lens is used. To correct measured radiant 
flux for the effect of the lens, one may divide by the lens factor 
given above or one may assume that the lens is replaced by a filter 
of transmission r and the slit dimensions changed to those of the 
slit image. In either case the distance from the source to the 
slit image is to be considered as the distance at which spectral 
intensities are being determined. 

When the entrance slit is very narrow, diffraction plays an 
important part in determining the intensity and width of spectral 
lines. These diffraction effects depend on the method of irradia¬ 
tion, the width of the slit, and the horizontal aperture and focal 
length of the collimator. To obtain very narrow spectral lines, ^ 
the beam of radiation striking the collimator should be centered 
and should be less than half as wide as the horizontal aperture of 
the collimator. When high intensity is desired and considerable 
broadening of the lines is permissible, the horizontal aperture of 
the collimator should be three-fourths filled^ by the beam entering 
the instrument. Filling the vertical aperture completely does 
not broaden the lines much. 

Resolving Power. Spectroscopic resolving power is defined 
as the ratio of the average wavelength X of two neighboring 
spectral lines to the minimum separation b\ for detecting that 
the two lines form a doublet. Rayleigh found that with a very 
narrow entrance slit, monochromatic lines, and visual observation, 
5X was roughly a separation such that the first minimum of the 
diffraction image of one line coincided with the maximum of the 
central image of the other fine. In practice b\ is assumed to be 
exactly the above separation. This fixes the resolving power 
arbitrarily, making it independent of the observer and the method 
of observation. 

For a prism spectrometer the resolving power for very narrow 
lines^ is —IT dn/d\ where n is the refractive index of the prism 
material and T the difference in the aggregate thickness of dis¬ 
persive material traversed by the extreme rays. This holds true 
for a series of prisms of the same material. 

For any spectrometer the resolving power for very narrow lines 
observed visually^ is hdd/d\ where b is the width of the beam at 
the telescope lens or mirror and Q is the angle through which 
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the radiation of wavelength X is deviated by the dispersing 
system. 

The foregoing formulas for resolving power apply only to the 
case of strictly monochromatic lines and an infinitely narrow 
entrance slit. Tor entrance slits of appreciable width, two lines 
are assumed to be just resolved when the separation between 
them is twice the distance from the center of a single line to the 
point where its intensity is 0.405 times that at the center. The 
ratio of the mean wavelength to the separation of these lines which 
are just resolved is called the purity of the spectrum. The purity 
of a spectrum is proportional to the resolving power of the instru- 



Fig. 115.—^Variation with slit width, of purity and intensity of spectral lines and 
efficiency of instrument, for “noncoherent” radiation. 

ment, but it also depends on the width of the slit. The relation¬ 
ship has been worked out in detail for the case of a slit which is 
a source of radiant energy and has been presented in tabular form 
by Schuster.® Figure 115 gives Schuster^s results. 

Resolving power and purity were calculated by Rayleigh and 
Schuster on the assumption that the slit was a source of radiant 
energy. However, a source narrow enough to serve as the slit of 
any ordinary spectrograph is not practical. With external 
irradiation the diffraction pattern obtained with a narrow slit, 
and consequently the resolution of neighboring lines, depend on 
the method of irradiation.^-^ 

Eflaciency of Spectrographs. The entrance slit of a spectro¬ 
graph is ordinarily so narrow that diffraction effects play an 
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important part in determining both the purity of the spectrum 
and the intensity at the center of spectral lines. The diffrac¬ 
tion pattern obtained depends on the method of irradiating the 
entrance slit and on the dimensions of the optical system. The 
relationship between all the variables has never been worked out 
completely except for two limiting cases, viz.j for strictly ^^non¬ 
coherent” and for strictly “coherent” radiation. By the latter 
is meant radiation which has the same phase at all of a series of 
points extending across the slit. It is approximated satisfactorily 
in practice by placing a narrow source on the axis of the collimator 
at a relatively great distance from the slit with the long axis of 
the source parallel to the slit. By noncoherent radiation is 
meant radiation reaching all parts of the slit in all possible phases. 
It can theoretically be realized by a perfectly diffusing source of 
adequate extent placed in front of the slit or by a slit which is a 
source of radiant energy. In this case the ratio of the intensity 
at the center of a spectral line to the radiant flux density of the 
same wavelength at the entrance slit is 


/ = 




(42) 


where r = transmission of instrument. 

/2 = focal length of telescope. 
fi = focal length of collimator. 

C = constant. 

w = width of slit, 

a = aperture of collimator lens. 

The function*^ 

( wa\ r^sin x . 1 — cos x 

- J. ^ 


(48) 


1 

where x = tt-t 
Vi 

The purity of the spectrum of a slit as a source of radiant energy 
has been computed for various slit widthsf by Schuster.® It may 
be expressed as 



* See p. 164. 
t See p. 164, 


( 44 ^ 
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where r is the resolving power for very narrow slits and dd/dK the 
dispersion of the instrument. A satisfactory mathematical 
expression for the function ^ has never been worked out. Numer¬ 
ical values may be obtained from Schuster’s tables or from 
Fig. 115. 

The usefulness of a spectrograph in recording line spectra 
depends on the purity of the spectrum it gives and on the ratio 
of the intensity at the center of a line to the radiant flux density 
of this wavelength at the entrance slit. We may define the prod¬ 
uct of these two quantities as the efficiency of the instrument. 
Then the efficiency of a spectrograph with a slit which is a source 
of radiant energy is given by 

„ dS ( ^ / wci\ 

Figure 115 shows the variations® of intensity, purity and effi¬ 
ciency {i.e.j of <pj and their product) with the quantity u;a/X/i. 
The efficiency is maximum when the slit width is equal to X/i/a. 
The maximum efficiency is 

Em = const. X ^ (46) 

Thus, to obtain both high intensity and satisfactory purity of 
spectrum, one should choose a spectrograph with high trans¬ 
mission and dispersion, with optical parts as large as is practicable, 
and with a relatively short focus telescope. The finite size of the 
grains of a photographic plate will, however, set a limit to the 
gain in efficiency obtainable by shortening the focal length of 
the telescope. The difficulty of correcting lenses or mirrors for 
various types of aberration also increases as the ratio of the focal 
length to the aperture is decreased. 

The maximum efficiency obtainable with a spectrograph is, 
theoretically, independent of the focal length of the collimator. 
It is also independent of the slit height, provided the latter is 
made great enough to prevent vertical diffraction or astigmatism 
from affecting the intensity at the center of a spectral line. 

The theoretical case of noncoherent radiation discussed above 
is more or less approximated in practice when a broad source is 
used for irradiating the slit. If an image of the source is focused 
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on the slit, and the slit width is of the order of one wavelength, 
diffraction may make the irradiation more or less coherent even 
if the focusing lens or mirror subtends a wide angle at the slit. 

The optimum slit width for a laboratory setup giving an approxi¬ 
mation to noncoherent irradiation is of the order of Xfi/a but is 
best determined by trial. ^ The maximum efficiency is obtained 
when the horizontal aperture of the collimator is three-fourths, 
and the vertical aperture completely, filled. The efficiencies 
actually obtained are, however, always considerably less than the 
theoretical values. 

With coherent radiation the optimum slit width^>^ is 2X/i/a. 
The purity of the spectrum obtainable in practice is relatively 
high,^ but the intensity is low because the source must be placed 
quite far from the slit. 

Efficiency of Monochromators. If a spectrometer is to be 
used as a monochromator, the efficiency is ordinarily determined 
by the purity of the spectrum and by the ratio of the radiant 
fiux in a given line or wavelength band at the exit slit to the 
radiant-flux density of the same radiation at the entrance slit. 
Considering the product of these two quantities as representing 
the efficiency of the instrument, spectrometers of different types 
can be compared. For simplicity, assume that the entrance slit 
is wide enough to make the widening of spectral lines by diffrac¬ 
tion negligible; that lines are not appreciably widened by spherical 
aberration or other imperfections in the optical system; and that 
the slit heights, optical parts, and apertures are so chosen that 
the only limiting diaphragm is at the collimator lens. Assume 
also that with a given slit area the radiant flux through the colli¬ 
mator lens is proportional to the square of the angular aperture 
of the collimator lens. This obtains in practice if the source is 
used without a focusing lens or mirror and its distance is inversely 
proportional to the angular aperture of the collimator lens, or if 
one focuses an image of the source on the slit with a lens or mirror 
of sufficient aperture to avoid limiting the amount of radiation 
passing through the spectrometer. 

With the above conditions satisfied, the ratio R of the radiant 
flux in a given wavelength band of the spectrum to the radiant- 
flux density of the same spectral region at the entrance slit, the 
purity P of the spectrum, and the efficiency E are given by the 
following equations: 
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E = ^onst. X ’’ 

(47) 


/ dd 

P = const. -jy 

w a\ 

(48) 


h Md 

E = const. X j • * r 

(49) 


where h — height of entrance slit. 
w = width of entrance slit. 

T = transmission of instrument. 
a = aperture of collimator. 
f = focal length of collimator^ 
dd/dk = dispersion of instrument. 

The dispersion, the transmission, of the instrument, and the focal 
length of the collimator are all functions of the wavelength. 

The optimum height of the entrance slit depends on the design 
of the monochromator and on the use for which it is intended. It 
is, however, roughly proportional to the focal length of the colli¬ 
mator lens. In designing or choosing an instrument of a given 
type we may assume 

h = const. X / (60) 

Then 

E = const. X (61) 

This means that, for monochromators of the same type to be used 
for the same purpose, the efldciency as we have defined it is pro¬ 
portional to the area of the collimator aperture, the dispersion, 
and the transmission of the instrument. It is independent of 
focal lengths or slit widths, so long as the latter are wide enough 
to make diffraction effects negligible. 

Since the assumptions we have made as to slit height, irradia¬ 
tion of the entrance slit and diaphragming correspond approxi¬ 
mately with the best practice, the efficiency as we have derived it 
is a fair measure of the utility of a monochromator. It does not 
take into consideration the linear spread or height of the spec¬ 
trum. These may be varied at will, by changing the focal length 
of the telescope lens, without affecting the efficiency of the 
monochromator. 

Stray Radiation. Radiation which reaches the spectrum by 
some route other than direct passage from the entrance slit 
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through the optical system is called stray radiation. If a mono¬ 
chromator or spectrograph is light-tight, and if the insides of the 
collimator and telescope enclosures have dull black radiation- 
absorbing surfaces and a suitable system of diaphragms to stop 
reflection of the stray radiation from the walls, there will be 
practically no stray radiation except that coming directly from 
the optical parts. Prisms should be sufficiently large to permit 
radiation to pass without impinging on non-optical surfaces. 
If the instrument is built without tubes, it should be divided hy 
light-tight partitions into at least three chambers: one correspond¬ 
ing to the collimator, a second enclosing the lens and prism sys- 
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■piG. 116.—Diagram showing the method of placing diaphragms in a coUimator 
tube to prevent reflection of stray light from the interior surface. They should 
be similarly placed in a telescope or camera tube, except that the bevels should 
be reversed, i.e., the flat sides of the diaphragms should alwasrs be adjacent to 
the source of light. 

tern, and a third corresponding to the telescope or camera. 
These three chambers should be properly fitted with diaphragms. 
Figure 116 shows one method of locating the diaphragms. All 
diaphragms and slits should have sharp bevels with the sharp 
edge toward the oncoming radiation. The diaphragm nearest 
the entrance slit shbuld he close enough to it and of such sizse as 
to stop all the radiation coming through the ends of the slit at 
angles too great to allow it to strike the collimator lens, but its 
aperture should be large enough to clear all of the rays joining the 
margin of the objective with the ends of the slit. Probably still 
more care should he exercised with the telescope diaphragms to 
avoid having dispersed radiation of other wavelengths scattered 
onto the receiver. 

The stray radiation coming directly from the optical parts 
consists of radiation reaching the spectrum after being scattered 
by imperfections in the optical parts or after suffering one or more 
reflections other than those incidental to regular passage through 
the optical system. The scattered radiation of a given wave¬ 
length is usually distributed more or less uniformly throughout 
the spectrum. It should of course be kept at a mimmum by 
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using optical parts as nearly perfect as one can obtain. The 
reflected radiation of a given wavelength is usually concentrated 
in the spectral regions near the regularly transmitted beam. A 
spectrometer using lenses for focusing always has some reflected 
radiation in the spectrum. 

In the strongest portions of a spectrum the amount of stray 
radiation is ordinarily negligible. On the other hand, it may be 
more intense than the regularly transmitted radiation in regions 
where the intensity is a small fraction of the ma3dmum spectral 
intensity. If one wishes to make intensity measurements in a 
very weak portion of the spectrum, it is necessary to use a double 
monochromator,* or to use a filter which has a much higher 
transmission for the spectral region under investigation than it 
does for the most intense portions of the spectrum, or to use a 
selective receiver which is much more sensitive to the radia¬ 
tion being measured than it is to the most intense parts of the 
spectrum. 

Stray radiation can be partially suppressed by use of a spectrom¬ 
eter with constant-deviation prisms® if the reflection angle at 
the back of the prism is such that total reflection is obtained for 
radiation of the wavelength being measured but not for that of 
greater wavelengths. Such a device is particularly valuable for 
ultraviolet measurements where most of the stray radiation will 
be visible and infrared. 

Choice of Slit Widths. Formulas for the optimum slit width 
for a spectrograph have already been given.! These formulas 
also apply to a spectrometer used for separating spectral lines 
which are so close together that the instrument can barely resolve 
them. The relative widths of the entrance, center, and exit slits 
of a double monochromator have also been discussed. J If the 
collimator and telescope have the same focal length, a single 
monochromator should have entrance and exit slits of the same 
width for a continuous spectrum and should have the exit slit 
a little wider than the entrance for a line spectrum. The opti¬ 
mum entrance and exit slit widths for either a' double or a single 
monochromator are proportional to the focal lengths of the colli¬ 
mator and telescope, respectively, and to the angular dispersion 

* See p. 137. 

t See p. 167. 

i See p. 141. 
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of the instrument. It is not sufficient to give the slit width in 
millimeters without giving the focal length of the lens and the 
dispersion of the instrument. Ordinarily data concerning slit 
widths, focal lengths, and dispersion are more easily applied to 
the interpretation of spectral-intensity data if they are combined 
to give the wavelength interval transmitted in different parts of 
the spectrum. For this reason the width of a slit is often 
expressed in terms of the width (in wavelength units) of the 
band of a continuous spectrum which it would transmit if it were 
the exit slit of the spectrometer, if the entrance slit were made 
infinitely narrow, and if the spectrometer were set for a certain 
specified wavelength. Then the sum of these ''slit widths, i.e., 



Fig, 117.—Relative spectral transmission of slits of a simple spectrometer. 
Spectral ranges BC and AD are b — a and 6 + «» respectively, w.here b and a 
are widths of exit and entrance slits in terms of wavelength range of a pure 
spectrum each would transmit. 


the widths of the bands of a pure continuous spectrum each slit 
would transmit, gives the total wavelength interval of a con¬ 
tinuous spectrum transmitted by the instrument. The relative 
transmission of the slits for radiation of wavelengths within this 
interval is given by Fig. 117. 

The absolute magnitudes of the optimum slit widths vary 
greatly with the type of work. For accurate measurements of the 
intensities of spectral lines, the slits should be kept so narrow that 
any continuous radiation or weaker lines included in the measure¬ 
ments may be neglected, or eliminated by corrections. Where 
less accuracy is required, it is often desirable to open the slits, as 
wide as possible without causing overlapping of important lines 
in the spectrum. Sometimes some overlapping of strong lines 
is permissible, provided the exit slit is made wide enough to allow 
a group of overlapping lines to pass through it. 
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For measurements of spectral intensities in continuous spectra, 
relatively wide slits are satisfactory. If the slit-width correction 
computed by the methods outlined in a later section of this chap¬ 
ter* is negligible, then the slits are certainly sufficiently narrow. 
If, on the other hand, the correction is many times the permissible 
error, the slits should be made narrower because such methods 
give only approximate corrections. In general the slits should 
be made narrower if more than one of the quantities involved in 
the measurement—spectral intensity, instrument transmission, 
dispersion, or receiver sensitivity—vary a great deal over the 
wavelength band being transmitted, or if one of these is not 
approximately a linear function of wavelength over the wave¬ 
length interval being transmitted. Ordinarily slits 100 to 400A 
wide (so to speak, i.e., each capable of transmitting a band this 
wide if the other were infinitely narrow) will prove satisfactory 
for measuring intensities in a continuous spectrum, such as that 
of a tungsten-filament lamp, except for wavelength regions for 
which the glass bulb has strong absorption. For a spectrometer 
with on.e 60-deg. quartz prism used at minimum deviation and 
with lenses 10 to 16 cm in focal length, the corresponding widths 
in millimeters would be roughly 0.02 to 0.12 mm for X 1.3^, and 
0.1 to 0.6 mm for X = 0.5^. If the lamp is provided with a 
quartz window, a slit width of 1 mm will be satisfactory for 
X 0.25/1. 

If this same spectrometer were used in determining the spectral 
transmission of a filter whose transmission varied rapidly with 
wavelength, it might be desirable to use slits only lOA wide. In 
this case the slit width would be 0.002 to 0.003 mm for X 1.3/x 
and 0.010 to 0.015 mm for X5000A. 

Choice of Slit Height. The height of the entrance slit of a 
spectrograph ordinarily is determined solely on the basis of the 
height of spectrum desired. For microphotometry and for iden¬ 
tification of spectral lines, a spectrum height of 5 mm is ample. 

In the case of a monochromatic illuminator, the entrance slit 
ordinarily is made as high as possible without introducing 
excessive nonuniformity in the slit image. Nonuniform bright¬ 
ness of the image of a uniformly irradiated slit of uniform width 
results whenever the radiation passing through the ends of the 
slit is diaphragmed more than the radiation passing through the 

* See p. 182. 
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center of the slit. This difficulty may be avoided by making one 
aperture in the optical system sufficiently smaller than the others. 
Then this aperture serves as the only limiting diaphragm, pro- 


vided that the slit height does not exceed where ax 

and a 2 are the respective heights of the limiting aperture and of 
any other aperture, * d is the optical path (in terms of the equivalent 
air path) between the two apertures, and/focal length of collimator. 

If it is important to transmit the greatest possible amount of 
radiation irrespective of the length and the nonuniformity of 
the slit image, then the apertures should all be set at their maxi¬ 
mum height and the entrance slit height should be increased until 

it becomes equal to (ai + for some pair of apertures, pro¬ 


vided that the source is long enough to illuminate the entire 
collimator lens aperture through each point of a slit of this 
length and that the receiver has a vertical aperture sufficient to 
take in all the radiation leaving the exit slit. Any further increase 
in slit height would increase the stray radiation, but it would 
not increase the radiation reaching the plane of the exit slit by a 
direct optical path because radiation from top and bottom of the 
slit wpuld all strike the diaphragms at the apertures in question. 

The above are only approximate formulas applying to relatively 
simple optical systems in which the lenses or mirrors have their 
optical axes in the same horizontal plane and in which the aper¬ 
tures and the entrance slit are symmetrical about this plane. 
If a lens is used in front of the slit, its optical axis should be in 
this same plane, its aperture should be symmetrical about this 
plane, and the relationship between the height of its aperture, 
that of the collimator aperture and the entrance slit height should 
be taken into consideration. 

In practice, other factors besides the height and the uniformity 
of the slit image must ordinarily be taken into account in choosing 
the height of the entrance slit of a spectrometer. For example, 
the variation with wavelength of the curvature of spectral lines 
produced by prism spectrometers makes it desirable to use rela¬ 
tively short slits, even though a curved exit slit is used. A suit¬ 
able height for making a certain set of measurements with a 


* Limited to aperture in parallel beam between telescope and collimator. 
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certain instrument can be determined only by tests or compu¬ 
tations for the particular case. For example, the diaphragming 
action of the various apertures may be studied by making a 
diagram showing the paths of the rays which are in the extreme 
positions at each aperture. It is often advantageous to use a 
more open scale for distances measured perpendicular to the 
optical axis than for those measured along the axis. 

If such a diagram shows a portion of the beam cut off at one of 
the apertures, the fraction of the radiation lost may be obtained by 
drawing on cross-section paper the outline of the beam as it falls 
on the aperture and maldng a graphical integration. This pro¬ 
cedure applies only to a uniform beam, unless relative intensities 
are used in the integration. The latter procedure is tedious and 
may often be avoided by outlining the beams from several points 
on the slit, obtaining the percentage transmission for each of 
these beams, plotting a curve of transmission vs. distance from 
center of slit, and determining by graphical integration the net 
transmission of the aperture for all the radiation passing through 
the entrance slit. All this computation may be avoided, however, 
by making certain that the entire optical system has only one 
limiting vertical aperture besides the entrance slit and that the 
uniform portion of the source is sufidciently long to fill this aper¬ 
ture through each point on the slit. If this second condition 
cannot be satisfied, or if a measurement of the radiant flux from 
a nonuniform source is desired, it is best to make the entrance 
slit the only limiting vertical aperture. 

Location of Receiver. If a bolometer is used for measuring 
spectral intensities in a spectroradiometer, it is ordinarily used 
in place of an exit slit in the focal ‘'plane” of the telescope lens. 
With a thermopile, this procedure is unsatisfactory unless the 
cold junctions are very massive or are otherwise protected from 
the effects of the portion of the spectrum adjacent to that falling 
on the hot junctions. Ordinarily the thermopile is used either 
very close behind the exit slit or at such a distance that an image 
of the slit may be focused on the receiver with a lens. The latter 
procedure makes it possible to use a smaller receiver, makes the 
area receiving radiation independent of the angular aperture of 
the beam of radiation, and makes it possible to have uniform 
intensity over a certain definite part of the thermopile. When¬ 
ever it is possible to keep the slits set at the same width for all 
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measurements, the last two features increase the accuracy obtain¬ 
able because the area of the thermopile exposed to radiation 
should be the same when it is used for measurements as when it 
is calibrated. However, the use of a lens is successful only if the 
slit image is accurately focused and centered on the thermopile 
whatever the wavelength of the radiation being measured. This 
means that both the thermopile and the lens must be rigidly 
mounted on the arm or base which supports the telescope tube of 
the spectrometer. If the lens is not strictly achromatic over the 
entire range for wh^ch it is to be used, a suitable focusing mecha¬ 
nism must be provided. This focusing device must keep the 
lens centered on the optical axis of the telescope lens. 

With a photoelectric tube or cell as receiver, the variation in 
sensitivity over the cell surface is often so great that it is necessary 
to keep the distribution of intensity over the sensitive surface 
the same during any intensity measurements as during the cell 
calibration. If sources of different types are used without a lens 
between the source and the entrance slit, it may be impossible 
to keep the distribution of intensity over the cell surface constant 
except by focusing an image of the exit slit on the sensitive sur¬ 
face. Since the sensitivity of photoelectric cells is often changed 
by very moderate heating, it is best to make the exit slit image 
large enough so that the temperature of the irradiated portion 
of the sensitive surface does not rise more than 5°C. when exposed 
to the radiation. 

When a lens is used for focusing an image of the exit slit on the 
receiver, the relationship of its aperture to that of the other aper¬ 
tures in the optical system must be taken into account. * Ordi¬ 
narily this lens should have a principal focal length equal to about 
half that of the telescope lens and should have an aperture suffi¬ 
ciently large that it will have no diaphragming action on the 
beam of radiation passing through the exit slit. Of course, the 
losses due to reflection and absorption by the lens should be con¬ 
sidered in computing spectral intensities. 

Curvature of Spectral Lines. Any prism-dispersing instru¬ 
ment with a straight entrance slit, except a double monochro¬ 
mator of the zero-dispersion type, forms curved spectral lines at 
the exit slit or in the exit image plane.” Rays passing through 
a prism obliquely suffer greater deviation than the corresponding 

* See p. 173. 
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ones in a principal plane. To a first approximation, the spectral 
lines are parabolic in shape.* The vertex of the parabola lies in 
the plane which passes through the centers of the lenses perpen¬ 
dicular to the refracting edge of the prism. If the normal to this 
plane at the vertex of the parabola be taken as the ?/~axis, and the 
line in this plane passing through the vertex perpendicular to 
the ray from the center of the lens to the vertex be taken as the 
oj-axis of coordinates, then the equation defining the position of 
the spectral line is 


-I dD 2 
2nf dn^ 


(52) 


where n = refractive index. 

/ = focal length of lens. 

D — angular deviation (in radians) produced by prism 
system. 

This holds both for minimum deviation and for the case in which 
the entrance angle is fixed, as in a spectrograph. In the more 
general case, dD/dn is to be replaced by the corresponding partial 
derivative. 

The radius of curvature p at the vertex of a spectral line is 


— dP 

^ (n^ — 1) dn 


(53) 


for minimum deviation or fixed entrance angle. In other cases 
the same equation holds except that dD/dn is to be replaced by 
the corresponding partial derivative. 

If a spectrometer with a single prism of refracting angle p is 
used at minimum deviation, the curvature at the vertex of a 
spectral line is given by 

(l-n^ sin* 

P = -V (54) 

2(^2 — 1) sin ^ 


The table below gives the radius of curvature at the vertex of a 
spectral line formed at mini m um deviation by a spectrometer with. 

* The general equation defining the shape of spectral lines "was worked, 
out by Ditscheiner. Many others have made contributions to the theoreti¬ 
cal study of this feature. See H. Kayser, Handbuch der SpectroscopiCf vol. 1, 
p. 319, for references to literature on this subject up to 1895. 
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a single 60-(leg, crystalline-quartz prism and a crystalline-quartz 
telescope lens having a focal length of 100 cm for X5,893. 


Table 16. Radius of Curvature at Vertex of Spectral Lines Formed 
BY Spectrometer with 60-deg. Quartz Prism and Telescope of 
Indicated Focal Length 


Wavelength, A.. 

2,300 

5,893 

27,000 

Focal length, cm. 

89 

100 

107 

Radius of curvature, cm. 

53 

71 

85 


It is usually desirable to furnish a monochromator with a 
curved exit slit. If one wishes to have the spectral lines straight, 
the entrance slit should be made curved. Ordinarily it suffices 
to make one of the slits circular with its radius of curvature equal 
to that at the vertex of a spectral line near the middle of the range 
over which the instrument is to be used. One may, of course, 
obtain the same result by giving both the entrance and exit slit 
jaws halt this curvature. In this case the proper orientation of 
the entrance slit may be found by tracing the course of the radia¬ 
tion through the instrument. If the number of times that the 
beam forms a real image of the entrance slit (not at infinity) plus 
the number of times it is reflected is odd, then the curvature of 
the entrance and exit slits must be toward the same side of the 
beam with respect to the direction of travel of the radiation. If 
this sum is an even number, then the entrance and exit slits must 
curve toward opposite sides. In any case the curvature of the 
exit slit must be in the direction in which the beam would move 
if the index of refraction of the prism material were increased. 

Transmission of Prism Spectrometers. The transmission of a 
monochromator is defined as the ratio of the radiant flux in a 
given wavelength band at the exit slit to the radiant flux of the 
same wavelengths entering the collimator. Losses in transmission 
include radiation stopped by diaphragms and that reflected, 
absorbed, or scattered by the optical parts. Diaphragm losses 
may, of course, be eliminated by making the angular aperture of 
the beam entering the collimator sufficiently small. Scattering 
is usually negligible in fairly homogeneous crystals whose faces 
have been given a high polish. Eeflection losses are given by 
optical theory. With normal incidence the fraction reflected at 
each interface is {n — + 1)^ where n is the refractive 
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index. At any other angle of incidence i, with a corroHponding 
angle of refraction r, the fraction reflected is 7) the 

component vibrating perpendicular to the plane of incndence and 

(x 7*) m • 

tan^ (i + 7) component parallel to the plane of imddence. 

As a consequence, the transmission of a prism spoetrometer 
depends on the state of polarization of the radiation oiitoring it. 

Absorption losses in the optical parts may be computed roughly 
from published data on similar material. With natural crystals 



Fig. 118. Measured and oalculated spectral-transmission curves for central 
ray in spectrometer with two crystalline-quartz prisms each 7 cm tphick at baso 
and two quartz-fluorite achromats. 


the presence of impurities in unknown amounts makes the results 
of such a computation unreliable. This is evident from Fig. 118. 
It is best to determine the transmission experimentally over the 
entire wavelength range for which the instrument is to be used. 
This gives a correction factor for the combined ejffect of all 
losses. 

If there is appreciable absorption in the optical system, the 
transnussion depends on whether or not the center of the beam 
of radiation passing through the instrument coincides with the 
optical axis.^ It also depends somewhat on the width of the 
beam. If a is the coefidcient of absorption of the prism material 
and T the thickness traversed by the central ray, the transmission 
(apart from reflection losses) for this ray will be If a 
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centered uniform beam traverses thicknesses ranging from T — a 
to r + a, the average transmission will be^ 

aa 

In the case of a triangular prism completely filled at m ini m um 
deviation the thickness traversed ranges from 0 to 2T. The 
average transmission for a uniform beam is*^ 

1 - 
2aT 


Figure 119 gives the ratio of the average transmission to that for 
the central ray when the beam completely fills the prism and also 



■piQ, 119.—Ratio of average transmission tave to transmission for central ray 
tc for nniform centered beam passing through triangular prism at minimum 


deviation. 


when it covers half the width of the prism face. In the latter 
case this ratio does not exceed 1.02 unless the prism absorbs more 
than 50 per cent of the flux in the central ray. If more than half 
of the flux in the central ray is absorbed, the average transmission 
for a beam of radiation naturally varies a great deal with the 
width and position of the beam and the distribution of intensity 
in the beam. 

The transmission of lenses also varies slightly with the width 
of the beam and depends on whether or not the latter is centered. 
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Both absorption and reflection losses vary with the distance 
from the center of the lens. However, unless the lens material 
has a much higher absorption coejfficient than the prism material 
or unless the angular aperture of the lens is unusually large, the 
variations in the transmission of a spectrometer lens with the 
width and location of the beam are ordinarily negligible (of 
the order of 1 per cent). 

Determination of Transmission. The transmission of a 
spectrometer for radiation of a given wavelength usually is deter¬ 
mined by sending a measured flux of approximately monochro¬ 
matic radiation into the instrument and measuring the flux which 
reaches the exit slit or the. photographic plate. The mono¬ 
chromatic radiation may be obtained from a source of line 
radiation with a suitable filter® or from another spectrometer. 
It must be relatively free from stray radiation of wavelengths 
which would be measured at the entrance slit but not by the final 
receiver. To satisfy this condition it may be necessary to use 
as the preliminary dispersing instrument a double monochroma¬ 
tor or a single monochromator with a source of line radiation. 
In the latter case only the strongest lines in the spectrum are 
apt to be sufficiently free from stray radiation. 

When using a prism spectrometer as a preliminary dispersing 
agent for transmission measurements, one must remember that 
it furnishes partially polarized radiation. When this radiation 
is sent through a second prism spectrometer*, the transmission 
may be several per cent higher than that for unpolarized radi¬ 
ation. The difference can be computed from the equations given 
above.* 

In using filtered line radiation for transmission measurements, 
one must be certain that the filters transmit no radiation in the 
wavelength band to which the first receiver is sensitive except 
that used in the measurements. Often two or three filters must 
be used together to fulfill this requirement. When a thermopile 
is used to measure the radiant flux transmitted by a relatively 
thin filter, the two should be separated by a distance many times 
as great as the average diameter of the niuminated area of the 
filter. Otherwise the thermopile will receive an appreciable 
amount of energy reradiated in the far infrared owing to heating 
of the filter each time the shutter is raised. 

♦Seep. 178. 
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A continuous source with filter may be used in transmission 
measurements® if the spectral distribution of the radiation trans¬ 
mitted by the filter is accurately known. Similarly a directional 
candlepower standard may be used as source and the amount of 
light transmitted by the spectrometer determined by measuring 
the visible spectrum step by step. In either case errors due to 
stray radiation are more apt to occur than when monochromatic 
radiation is used. 

In any transmission measurements, the passage of the beam 
through the instrument should be carefully checked to see that 
it is unobstructed. For the highest accuracy the beam should 
have the same cross section, the same distribution of intensity, 
and the same location with respect to the optical axis when the 
transmission is being measured as it does when the instrument is 
used for radiation measurements. However, the transmission 
for an axial beam is nearly the same as that for any symmetrical 
centered beam unless the absorption is quite high (> 40 per cent, 
p. 179). The difference may be determined by trial, or it may 
be computed if one knows separately the amount of absorption 
by the prisms and that by the lenses. 

Atmospheric Absorption. The earth's atmosphere may be 
considered perfectly transparent for radiation of wavelengths 
between 2900 and 10,000A if the length of the total path in air 
traversed by the radiation does not exceed a few meters. When 
measuring radiation of wavelengths outside this range, or when 
using optical paths longer than 10 m, absorption in the atmos¬ 
phere should be taken into consideration. 

Atmospheric absorption for infrared radiation is due chiefly 
to the water vapor and CO 2 present. There are a number of 
broad absorption bands throughout the range from 1 to SO/x^®. 
In a warm humid laboratory the magnitude of the absorption 
for each maximum and minimum of the absorption curve 0.25 
to 13m is approximately that given in Table 17. 


Table 17. Absorption for 1-m Path in Air at 76 cm Pressure, 30°C. 
AND 70 Per Cent Humiditt with CO 2 Content 2 g/m® 


^ (m). 

0.25-1.00 

1.13 

1.25 

1.40 

1.60 

1.89 

2.20 

2.62 

3.8 

Per cent absorption 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

7 

0 

23 

4 

(/i). 

4.3 

4.9 

6.9 

6.3 

6.5 

8-13 




Per cent absorption 

33 

4.5 

25 

14 

35 

0 
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Over this wavelength range the absorption is almost entirely 
due to water vapor. CO 2 absorbs strongly radiation of wave¬ 
lengths 14 to IG/t; water vapor also has strong absorption for 
this range of wavelengths and for radiation of wavelengths 
16 to 

Since measurements of the water vapor and CO 2 contents of 
the atmosphere and correction for their absorption arc trouble¬ 
some procedures, it is best to enclose spectrometers used for 
measuring radiation of wavelengths greater than 1.3/x and keep 
them filled with air from which the water vapor has been removed 
(also the CO 2 in cases where its absorption would be appreciable). 
Two methods have been used for the enclosure of th(^ spectrom¬ 
eter. It may be fitted to the completed spectrometer, as was 
done at Wisconsin, or a case of suitable dimensions may be 
chosen, as at the University of Michigan, the spectrometer 

built in this case. Of course, any gas having negligible absorp¬ 
tion in the region under investigation would be satisfactory for 
filling the spectrometer case. 

In the ultraviolet, absorption for 1-m path length in air at 
atmospheric pressure is negligible for X's > 2300A; it is about 1 
per cent at 2200 and 3 per cent at 2060A and increases rapidly 
toward shorter wavelengths.^^ This absorption is due to 
oxygen (O 2 ). It sets a lower limit of about 1850A to the wave¬ 
length of the ultraviolet which can be recorded by a spectro¬ 
graph in which the beam traverses 50 cm of air at atmospheric 
pressure. For measuring ultraviolet of wavelengths less than 
about 2000A, one needs a vacuum spectrometer or one filled 
with a suitable gas. Nitrogen is considerably more transparent 
than oxygen for radiation of wavelength 1860A. With nitro¬ 
gen, argon, helium, and hydrogen, used at pressures of 2 or 3 mm 
in a spectrograph with a path length of about 2 m, ultraviolet 
spectra extending to wavelengths shorter than lOOOA (to 600A 
in the case of helium) have been obtained.^® 

SLIT-WIDTH CORRECTIONS 
WlLLEBALn WeNIGER* 

Correction for Dispersion. In spectroradiometric investiga¬ 
tions, the different parts of a spectrum are, of course, located as 
to wavelength, and in addition a measurement is made of the 
* Professor of Physics, Oregon State Agricultural College. 
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rate of energy reception. Since prisms are frequently used, 
the dispersed spectrum is not normal, i.e., distances in the spec¬ 
trum are not directly proportional to wavelengths. When the 
spectrum is made to pass over the receiving strip of the instru¬ 
ment (bolometer, thermo junction, or radiometer), the wave¬ 
length interval incident on the strip is not constant. Conse¬ 
quently, the wavelength distribution of the energy flux striking 

INDEX or RErRACTION 



energy curve. 

the entrance slit of the spectrometer is not correctly represented 
by a curve showing the deflection for different positions of the 
strip in the spectrum. 

The transformation of the experimental curve to a normal 
curve can be accomplished either numerically or graphically. 
Let Aq be the energy flux in the wavelength interval X to X + AX 
in a normal spectrum. Then the mean intensity in this interval 
is Aq/A\. In the limit the intensity /x of wavelength interval 
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X to X + dX is Jx = dq/d\. Let the receiving strip be at an 
angular distance d from some fixed point in a prismatic spectrum; 
the deflection d for this point will be proportional to dq/dd- 
Hence for proportionality factor unity, 

^ dd ^ d\' dd 
or 

The value of dd/d\ can be determined at any point in the spec- 

f trum from the dispersion curve of 
. the prism material. Hence, in 
order to transform from the pris¬ 
matic to the normal spectrum, 
each deflection must be multiplied 
by the corresponding value of 
dS/dk obtained from the dispersion 
curve. 

The process can sometimes be 
done more readily by a graphic 
method due to Langley..In Fig. 
120 B is the dispersion curve of the 
prism material plotted with either 
angle of rotation of prism or the 
index of refraction as abscissas and 
/\ ^ wavelengths as ordinates, the wave¬ 

length scale being an equally spaced 
A is the experi- 
i3aental curve plotted with the same 
^scissas as B and with deflections (intensity) as ordinates. 
Corresponding points on the two axes are indicated by the dotted 
hues. On the axis of ordinates as base, the normal energy-flux 
curve Q will be constructed by the following process: Select a 
wavelength on the axis of ordinates and draw the dotted lines 
to find the corresponding point on the experimental curve A, 
At point M draw a tangent to B, making an angle <l> with the 
^ of orc^tes. Multiply the intercept DE by tangent 0 and 
my off this length as LU. The point U is one point of the 
desired curve. 



Fig. 


V R 

121.—Correction for die- or normal scale, 
persion. 
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To prove that this construction agrees with the preceding 
theory, choose two points S and P (Fig. 121) on the axis of 
ordinates a distance AX apart. Hy drawing the dotted perpendic¬ 
ulars locate t and q on C and points V and 2? at a distance A6 
from each other, on the axis of abscissas. Draw the chord TQ, 
which as AX becomes smaller will approach the tangent, making 
an angle <p with the axis of ordinates. Evidently tan ^== Ad/A\. 
The energy in the interval Ad is represented by the area H-BVj 
or hAS. The energy in the interval AX must be equal to this; 
denoting the length of the ordinate of the interval by H', 

H' = = H tan <p. 

Correction for Overlapping. Owing to the finite width of the 
slit and to diffraction, there will be overlapping of the slit images 
which introduces an error even in a normal spectrum. This 
source of error can be partly corrected for by the methods to be 
described. It must be pointed out, however, that the accuracy 
of the final results obtained depends upon the magnitude of the 
error introduced by the width of the slit that it is necessary to 
use. A much better procedure when possible is to use a large 
dispersion and a slit so narrow that the error introduced will be 
negligible. 

The following method of correcting for this overlapping is 
due to Runge, but was first published in a paper by Paschen.^^ 

Let the position in the spectrum be denoted by x. This may 
signify wavelength, refractive index, angle of minimum deviation, 
or angle of rotation of the prism from some fixed position. Let 
the intensity at point x be f(x). Then the energy at x, in a strip 
of width dx is f(x)dxj and the energy centering at x in a portion 
of the spectrum extending from 

where a is the width of the receiving strip of the energy-measuring 
instrument. Let the slit be adjusted so that its image has the 
widtb CL. Then f(x) is no longer restricted to an infinitesimal 
part of the spectrum, but is distributed over a width a. If 
the spectrum is continuous, the intensities of neighboring points 
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overlap. The image of intensity just covers the strip and 
heats it, but parts of adjacent images are also heating it at the 
same time. To ascertain the effects of these, consider a point 
somewhat close to x, say, x + the total intensity at the point 

CL V 

is f(x “h Of this energy the fraction ^ falls on the strip. 

For all points v l 3 dng on one side of a;, the energy falling on the 
strip is 

f 

Jo a 

and for all points v on the other side of Xj the energy falling on the 
strip is 

r - v)dv. 

Jo a 

Hence the total energy warming the receiving strip, 

+ v) +f(x - v)]dv. 

Jo d 


The galvanometer deflection when the strip is centered at x will 
be proportional to F*. Runge gives the following series for 
computing/(a;) fromF*. 


a - /(a:) 






- + • 


where 





= {Fx+O - 

F.] - 

■ {Fa: - Fa:^a} 


= 

- AW 

x} - [AW, - AW^.} 


= - 



(65) 


-a} 


If the values of the energy Fx have been measured at intervals 
of a; = a, etc., can be computed readily by taking successive 
differences. 

If, however, the data have not been taken at these intervals, 
or if they have been plotted, the following form of the series is 
handier. 
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af{x) = Fx %Fi(x) + ^^Fzix) -1- • • • ( 56 ) 

where 

77r _ F(x+a) ”h F(x—a) 

^i(x)-2- 

ET _F 1 ( 04 ^) + F „ 

-^2(x)-2- 


Table 18 . Illustration of the Computations Taken from Paschen's 

Paperi^ 

= 70 _ 

29® 49, 4' 69, 4 30® 9, 4' 14, 3 19, 3 22, 3 25, 3 

207, 2 254, 9 314, 8 350, 9 385, 8 398, 0 413, 0 

210, 0 257, 8 319, 2 348, 6 378, 8 409, 0 450, 0 

+2, 8 +2, 9 +4, 4 +2, 4 -7, 0 +11, 0 +37, 0 

-0,4 -0,5 -0,7 +0,4 +1,2 -1,8 -6,2 

+ 1,6 +3,9 +1,7 +3,9 +21,8 +18 +22 

-1, 3 +1,0 -2,7 +1,5 +28,8 +7 -34,8 

-0,1 +‘0,1 -0,1 +0,1 +1,6 +0,3 -1.5 

206, 7 254, 5 314, 0 351, 4 388, 5 396, 5 405, 3 

The same correction can be made graphically. Let the curved 

line in Fig. 122 represent the 

energy curve F*. Let x be the 

point under discussion. When 

the energy XB was measured, 

the edges of the receiving strip 

were at X — A and X + A. 

Draw the chord DC, intersecting > 

XB at A. Then AB == Fi{x). ^ 

Similarly if Fi(x) be plotted, 5 

F 2 (x) can be obtained by an 

exactly similar process. 

The effect of this correction is 

to deepen the minima of absorp- position in spectrum 

tion bands and make their sides Fig. 122. — Grap^cal determination 
, , . ., 1 . „. of correction for overlapping. 

somewhat steeper; it may shut 

maxima. With a receiving strip of fixed width, the corrections 
are larger for small dispersion. 

A similar, but more approximate correction, is given in Pres¬ 
ton's ''Theory of Heat."is It is based on approximating the 
experimental curve near a maximum or minimum by a parabola. 



8 observed. 

Fi8) observed. 

F(S + a) + F(8 - a) 

2 

Fi(S) . 

.. . . 

Fi(8 + g) + Fi{8 — a) 
2 

Fi(S) . 

+ %6-P’a(3). 

a/(5). 
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For a maximum draw a chord, the difference of whoHO ahHciHH^lH 
represents the width of the bolometer. Erect the inidclle ordinate 
and add to it one-third of the length of th<^ inter(‘.<^pt Ix^twecm the 
curve and the chord. 

A second application of the same process would furnish a 
correction for the width of the slit. 
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CHAPTER VI 


RADIOMETRY 

Radiometry is the science of measuring radiant energy. Such 
measurements fall into different classes, according as (a) the 
detector is selective or nonselective with respect to radiation of 
different wavelengths (more precisely, frequencies) and (b) the 
radiation falling on the detector is a representative sample, 
(total radiometry) or a selection, with respect to frequency, 
(spectral radiometry, or spectroradiometry) of the total radiation 
of the source. Nonselective detectors generally depend for their 
response upon the heating effect of radiation, so they respond 
equally well to a given amount of radiant energy regardless of its 
wavelength. They are, consequently, particularly sensitive to 
change in temperature of the surroundings. Therefore the 
shutter and screens, and particularly the last limiting diaphragm, 
must either be maintained at a constant temperature as by water 
cooling, or be of high enough heat capacity not to change in 
temperature significantly between the test and blank readings. 
It is also essential that in aU cases the detector be protected (by 
well-designed and properly placed screens and diaphragms) from 
radiation from other sources, or from the source itself by unde¬ 
sired paths. The nonselective type of radiation detector is 
exemplified by a well-blackened* vane radiometer, radiomicrom¬ 
eter, thermopile, or bolometer. 

Among the selective detectors or receivers may be mentioned 
the human retina, photographic plate, selenium cell, photo e.m.f. 
cell, and the photoelectric tube. The sensitivity of these selec¬ 
tive receivers may vary enormously with the wavelength; 
therefore they have to be calibrated in terms of a known radiation 
intensity, at the different wavelength intervals, obtained from the 
(Characteristics of the source and the dispersing instrument used, 
or calibrated by comparison with one of the nonselective receiv¬ 
ers. Each type of receiver has its advantage and disadvantage 
so each in general finds its own sphere of usefulness. 

* See p. 210, 
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In total radiometry, not only must the receiver be nonselective, 
but any reflecting or transmitting means of directing the radiation, 
or windows for either the source or receiver, must likewise be 
nonselective—a condition difficult to satisfy well enough for the 
purpose at hand, and impossible to satisfy for all possible fre¬ 
quencies of radiation. If windows are necessary, they should be 
made of quartz or other material of high transmission for the 
range of frequencies studied (see section on prism materials),* 
or blown from glass or vitreous silica to a thickness of 20 to 50^. 

Measurements of the total radiation from a source with a 
sufficiently selective receiver would correspond to measurements 
made at the appropriate frequency with a receiver of any sort, 
but most selective receivers have a selectivity less pronounced 
than this. The indications of moderately selective receivers are 
comparable among themselves and, in the case of the human eye, 
additive at intensities sufficiently high, or sufficiently low, to 
avoid the Purkinje effect, but are not comparable with the indi¬ 
cations of a nonselective receiver, or of a differently selective 
receiver. The addition theorem for photographic effectiveness 
is somewhat more complicated.^ 

Tor analyzed radiation and a nonselective receiver, a single 
absolute calibration of the receiver in units of energy, or power,, 
is needed. With a selective receiver a point-by-point calibration 
is needed. This may be made either by direct comparison with 
a nonselective receiver, or by using a previously calibrated com¬ 
parison source. This latter method—^that of the spectrophotom¬ 
eter—has the advantage that any error due to the selective 
transmission of the instrument is avoided. 

Beams of radiation analyzed by reflection, transmission, or 
opticd rotation are uniform in spectral quality, so that the 
effective position of the receiver is not critical, so long as it is 
wholly in the beam, or the beam wholly in the receiver. In 
analysis by refraction or diffraction, the effective position of the 
receiver in the resulting more or less impure spectrum formed 
at the focal planeof the telescope lens determines the effective 
frequency. In the photographic method a considerable region 
of the spectrum is allowed to fall on the plate, and the effective 
frequency prescribed by the region of the pl^te whose . optical 
density (after development, etc.) is measured. - When it is neces- 

* See page 92. 
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sary to use a spectrometer for analysis, there are some pre¬ 
cautions necessary which are outlined in Chap. V. 

Sometimes one of the nonselective measuring devices, i.e., 
a bolometer or thermopile, is made of such dimensions that it 
may be used in the place of the telescope slit of the dispersing 
device. However, most workers in the field prefer to place the 
detecting device just back of the slit. This in general is neces¬ 
sary for the nonselective receivers since it is not easy to make 
them of definite dimensions. The sensitivity of modern detecting 
devices with their galvanometers and amplifying systems is such 
that measurements can now be made using narrower slits than 
formerly. This makes it possible to avoid in part the trouble¬ 
some corrections for overlapping of energy of different wave¬ 
lengths. Of course, such corrections are always in order, but 
by using a narrower slit the error due to this correction can 
be reduced until it is of the order of other errors in this kind of 
work. When such narrow slits are used, care should be taken 
to make observations close enough together to obtain a fair rep¬ 
resentative value of the distribution of energy from the source 
that is studied. Several of the standard methods for measuring 
radiation, with both nonselective and selective receivers, will 
now be described. 

THERMOPILE CONSTRUCTION AND USE 
W. W. COBLENTZ* 

One of the earliest devices used in measuring radiant energy 
was the thermopile. The .MeUoni thermopile^in use almost a 
century ago, consisted of blocks of bismuth and antimony, which, 
in spite of the large heat capacity, rendered good service in the 
type of investigations in progress at that time. 

With the general advance in physical science, de mand s arose 
for a radiometer having, a quick action in attaining temperature 
equilibrium., A thermopile of this type was made by Rubens^ 
who used fine wires of non and constantanj^ with junctions of 
hard solder, which were hammered flat for receivers. Paschen* 
produced a quick-acting thermopile of iron-constantan by rolling 
the thermocouple wires thin, after soldering the junctions. 
Moll's surface thermopile^ made of thin sheets of copper-con- 

* Chief j Radiometry Sectiorif National Bureau of Standards, 
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stantan had the defect that the ^^cold junctions'' were soldered 
to relatively heavy posts. 

Theory. The first real advance in the art of thermopile 
construction began about 1910 when fine pliable bismuth wire 
became available commercially. 

About this time two important theoretical papers were pub¬ 
lished; one by Altenkirch® relating to thermopiles for use as 
thermoelectric generators to replace the dynamo, and the 
other by Johansen® relating to thermopiles for measuring radiant 
energy. Later, Firestone^ discussed thermopile design and 
suggested improvements in construction. 

!' Johansen's conclusions, which do not differ radically from 
'those of Altenkirch, are that (1) the galvanometer resistance 
. should be equal to the resistance of the thermo-elements; (2) the 
radii of the two wires of the thermo-element should be so chosen 
■ that the ratio between the heat conductivity and the electrical 
resistance is the same in both; (3) the heat loss by conduction 
through the wires must equal the heat loss by radiation from the 
jimctions (a question that can be answered only by direct 
experiment with the material to be used); and (4) the radiation 
sensitivity is proportional to the square root of the exposed 
■surface. In his experimental instrument, the ''cold" (unex- 
■posed) junctions are joined directly to the binding posts. This is 
iUkely to cause a "drift" of the zero reading, owing to the fact 
that the air is warmed by the incident radiation and the "cold'' 
Junction cannot quickly assume the temperature of the surround- 
ijing air. In a subsequent paper he recognized this defect and 
I gave a symmetrical design with circular receivers as used in the 
Rubens thermopile. 

^Materials for Thermocouples. Some years ago a commercial 
thermopile made of fine iron and constantan wires was tried.® 
The iron wire being short-lived, experiments were begun in the 
construction of thermocouples, for radiomicrometers and thermo¬ 
piles, by using narrow pliable bismuth strips, cut from wider 
plates and "wires" made by dropping the molten metal from a 
height upon a sloping surface of plate glass. 

The advent of fine bismuth wire (diameters 0.025 to 0.15 mm) 
solved this problem. Experimental tests® showed that thermo¬ 
couples made of Bi wires 0.15 mm in diameter (even when pressed 
flat between glass plates) are slow in attaining temperature 
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equilibrium, whereas a thermocouple made of Bi wire 0.1 mm 
in diameter was satisfactory in that respect and yet was suflS- 
ciently strong to withstand shipment as a commercial instrument. 

The silver wire (diameter 0.035 to 0.04 mm) was selected 
because it reduces the resistance of the thermopile; and because 
it is easily annealed and rendered bright by heating on a thin 
sheet-iron plate. In the completed thermopile these wires are 
protected from corrosion by means of a thin coat of shellac. 
Such thermopiles (in air) have been in use for 15 years or longer 
without corrosion of the silver wire. 

Thin sheets of pure tin (thickness 0.18 to 0.20 mm), such as 
are used in telephone condensers, can be readily cut into the 
sizes desired for continuous-surface linear-thermopile receivers 
by means of a dividing engine and can be easily rubbed bright 
and clean on a pad of paper. Moreover, the use of tin for a 
receiver seems to be advantageous since tin alloys readily 
with the bismuth wire and makes a better contact than a receiver 
of pure silver. The optimum size of such a receiver is about 
2 by 2 mm,® under which conditions the difference between the 
thermal conductivity of a receiver of tin and of silver seemed inap¬ 
preciable. Single long receivers are used in spectroradiometry.®'^® 

By coating the overlapping edges of the individual receivers 
with a thin layer of an alcoholic solution of shellac, for electrical 
insulation, no difficulty is experienced in assembling a linear 
thermopile having a continuous surface, produced by over¬ 
lapping the edges of the receivers of the individual thermocouples. 
In this manner linear thermopiles are produced that permit 
accurate calibration in absolute value, against a standard of 
radiation. 

A strong thermocouple of bismuth can be made by using pure 
tin as a solder, instead of the low-melting alloys (‘^ Wood’s^' or 

Gray's'^ alloy), which already contain bismuth, and become 
more brittle in combining with the bismuth wire. By attaching 
a globule of pure tin (0.05 mm) to the end of the silver wire and 
then bringing the end of the bismuth wire in contact with the 
globule of tin and applying heat, the two combine into an alloy 
which readily adheres to the tin receiver. By using untarnished 
silver wires tipped with globules of tin, no soldering fluid or rosin 
is required in making the thermojunctions, and hence there is no 
possibility of occdusion of acids to cause corrosion. 
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Construction and TJse of Thermopiles. Figure 123 hIiowh a 
satisfactory device for soldering the thermojimctions. This 
consists of a mre of nichrorae (or iron) bent into a V-sliape, the 
rounded end of which is hammered thin (over a length of about 
15 mm) and filed smooth, providing a heating area 1 to 2 mm 
wide, as desired. By keeping this heated area bright and 
polished, the temperature is easily controlled, no molten mental 

adheres to it, and th(Te is no 
danger of injury to the thermo¬ 
junction during the soldering 
process. 

The temperature of this solder¬ 
ing device is easily controlled by 
a rheostat and should bo some¬ 
what higher for attaching the 
tin to the silver wire than for 
making the bismuth-silver junc¬ 
tion. The latter is best made by touching the silver wire near 
the tinned end. 

All vrork of this type is done under a reading glass with the 
fine wires, etc., resting upon a pad of clean white paper. The 
silver wires (length 10 to 15 mm as required) are lifted with 
flexible brass tweezers (kept for this purpose), the tips of whicii 
are polished and accurately matched. 

The bismuth wires, cut in suitable lengths and pressed flat 
between pieces of plate glass, are lifted by means of a rounded 
wooden toothpick, the end of which is cut thin and pliable to 
prevent injury to the bismuth wire. 

The tin is attached to the silver w'ire by stroking the molten 
material into an oblong bead, the most of which is cut (jff after 
solidifying, leaving a cone-shaped mass with a flat base which 
is brought end to end with the bismuth wire to form the junction. 
To accomplish this, the silver wire is held in place by means of a 
small brass weight, the end of the bismuth wire is held (by means 
of the wooden toothpick) in contact with the tin bead which is 
then touched with the heating device. By means of the tooth¬ 
pick the tin receiver is then pushed under the junction which is 
then touched with the heater. In Fig. 124 are shown two thermo¬ 
couples constructed in this manner. 


TOP VIEW 
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Fig, 123 ,—Electric heater for solder¬ 
ing thermocouples. 
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The underside of the part of the receiver that is to overlap 
is covered with shellac. The finished thermocouples are then 
assembled upon a cardboard template, which is covered with 
a thin layer of glue to secure the elements, during the process 
of mounting upon the support, illustrated in Fig. 124. After 
the elements have been mounted upon the template, the rear 
side of the central line of ^^hot^' junctions is touched with 
alcohol or a weak alcoholic solution of shellac to cause them to 
adhere. After the thermocouples have been attached to the 
mounting, the template is removed by immersion in warm water 
which dissolves the glue. 

For measuring stellar radiation, and planetary radiation from 
different portions of the disk of Mars, some of the thermocouple 
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Fig, 124 .—Construction of thermocouple. 

receivers were only 0.12 mm in diameter. They were made by 
attaching a fine globule of pure tin to a thin (0.01 mm) platinum 
wire, pressing it to the desired diameter between small sheets 
of plate glass, placing over this receiver the end of a fine bismuth 
wire (0.026 mm pressed flat), covering both with a thin lamina 
of mica, and touching it momentarily with the herein described 
heater. Such a thermocouple is illustrated diagrammatically in 
the lower part of Fig. 124. 

Thermopiles of alloys of Bi-Sb and Bi-Sn have been tried, 
but owing to brittleness and great heat capacity, they have not 
come into general use. 

Linear Thermopiles. Another type of linear thermopfle which 
has proved very satisfactory is made of 1.5 mil (0.037 mm) 
copper wire, and of No. 38 or No. 40, B. S. gage Advance 
stantan) wire, which is rolled and hammered to 0.01 mm (or ess) 
in thickness. 
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The tips of the copper wires are dipped into a drop of dilul.e 
zinc chloride solution (on a glass plate) and then cov(t<hI with a 
thin coat of a good quality tinner’s solder. The solder-e()V(T('d 
tip of the wire is again moistened with soldering solution, and 
the end of the Advance (constantan) ribbon is laid over it and 
touched with the heater (Fig. 123). After this, the tin receiver 
is pushed under the junction which is then touched lightly with 
the heater, forming a good soldered junction of low heat capacity 
and quick response. The acid is removed by washing in water. 



Fio. 126.—^Various forms of thermopiles. 


Surface Thermopiles. Surface thermopiles made of throe 
rows of linear thermopiles have also been made®’^® and used in 
several problems. They are, of course, more difficult to construct 
than the Moll type in which both the “hot” and the “cold” 
junctions (the latter on heavy metal supports) are exposed to 
radiation. 

Special Thermocouples and Thermopiles. Numerous forms 
of thermocouples and thermopiles for special problems under 
investigation have been constructed during the past two decades. 
They include the circular receiver B, applicable to many prob¬ 
lems; the U-shaped, trough-like receiver E, for use in a biological 
problem (production of heat by nerve); and a thermopile F, 
of two elements, for the eyepiece of a polarization photometer—^ 
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all illustrated in Fig. 125. Among other forms are the portable 
vacuum thermopile for measuring the solar corona^® and the 
absolute thermopile for evaluating the Stefan-Boltzmann 
constant. 

Vacuum Thermopiles. Attention may be called also to the 
portable vacuum thermopile (Figs. 126 and 127, rear view), 
which has been in service for a long while. The degree of evacua- 



Fig. 126.—Vacuum Fig. 127.—Portable vacuum thermopile 

mounting for thermo- (rear view), 

piles. 


tion is tested by means of the potential terminals P, shown in 
Fig. 127. 

The method of maintaining a vacuum by means of metallic 
calcium^^ contained in a quartz-glass test tube is the simple 
procedure that has made it possible to transport vacuum thermo¬ 
piles to the remotest stations (c.gr., the eclipse station at 
Benkoelen, Sumatra). 

Summary. From the foregoing brief description, it may be 
seen that the thermopile is both an old and also a very recent 
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development for measuring radiant energy, competing with the 
bolometer in sensitivity and applicability, and indeed, func¬ 
tioning successfully in problems {e.g., the measurement of the 
radiation from different parts of the disk image of the planet 
Mars), to which other radiometers are not readily, if at all, 
adaptable. 

THE VANE RADIOMETER 
B. J. Spence* 

The history of the radiometer effect dates back, perhaps, to 
the time of Fresnel - when he observed the repulsion of a small 

body subjected to a beam of light. 
Later Sir William Crookes^^ undcjrtook 
a study of the phenomenon and this led 
to the construction of the vane type of 
radiometer such as is commonly seen in 
the optician's window. 

Toward the end of the last century, 
there was considerable activity in 
attempts to measure the pressure of 
electromagnetic radiation and to study 
the various aspects of the infrared spec¬ 
trum. It was during this period that 
E. F. Nichols^® developed the vane 
radiometer to a point where it became 
a reliable instrument in the study of 
infrared radiation. 

Nichols Radiometer. The following 
is a brief description of the Nichols 
radiometer as shown in Fig. 128. The 
outer case consisted of a bronze cylinder 
^red to within a few millimeters of the bottom. A glass cover 
S fitted with a stopcock was ground to fit the top of the case. 
The suspended vane system consisted of two mica vanes a and a 
held together by small glass rods and the whole fastened to a 
vertical glass staff s. At the bottom end of the staff was a small 
^or. This system with a mass of a few milligrams was hung 
from a glass strip placed across the top of the case. The bronze 
case was provided with two openings for windows: that indicated 
* Professor qf Physics, Northwestern University. 
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by the dotted circle was covered with a fluorite plate and that at 
c was covered with a glass plate to admit light for the illumination 
of the small mirror. The assembly was then pumped out to a 
pressure of about 0.02 mm Hg. 

Radiation was allowed to fall on one vane only while the other 
was shielded and served as a compensator for stray radiation. 
Nichols found with this instrument that the radiation from a 
candle at a distance of 6 m gave a deflection of the vane system 
of 60 mm as registered on a scale at a distance of 1.3 m from the 
instrument. He claimed for the instrument freedom from elec¬ 
tric and magnetic disturbances, and from air currents, and felt 
that it could better compensate for stray radiation than the 
bolometer., With an instrument of this type Nichols carried out 
many researches in infrared spectrum analysis. 

COLD 

L pHcJhQT uniform 

BLACKENED''^I COLD H 

Fig. 129.—Diagram aho'wing action of Nichols vane radiometer. 

The action of the radiometer of the Nichols type appears to 
be explained by the theory of Hettner and Czerny, as indicated 
in Fig. 129. The blackened vane is subjected to radiation from" 
a given source. In front of the vane is a plate P (the radiometer 
window) kept at uniform temperature. Gas currents flow along | 
both surfaces from the edge to the center opposite to the tern- 1 
perature gradients in the plate and build up a pressure repelling 
the vane. Marsh^® has made quantitative measurements for 
such blackened radiometer vanes which are in agreement with 
the theory of Hettner and Czerny. 

Modified Forms of the Nichols Radiometer. Almost all success¬ 
ful forms of vane radiometer in use today for radiation measure¬ 
ments are modifications of the Nichols radiometer. These 
modifications consist usually in vane construction leading to 
lower moment of inertia, shorter period, and higher sensitivity. 
The earliest and best known of these modifications is that of 
Coblentz.^® In comparing the effect of sensitivity with the 
area Coblentz found that as the width of the exposed portion 
of the vane increased from 0.3 to 1.3 mm at pressures of 0.02 
and 0.04 mm Hg there was a linear increase in the sensitivity. 
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The most sensitive of his instruments had a period of 150 sec. 
and gave a deflection of 71 mm/mm® of exposed surface, the 
source being a candle at a distance of 1 m, and the scale at a 
distance of 1 m. 

About 16 years after the work of Coblcntz, Tear*® deyeloped 
a type of vane radiometer of unique construction. The cMef 

' departure was in the design 
of the suspended system whoso 
vanes were of pearled mica. 
The mica was pearled, after 
cutting it to the desired dimen¬ 
sions, by placing it between 
heavy plates and heating it to 
redness. In this manner innu¬ 
merable cleavage planes were de¬ 
veloped which lowered the thermal 
conductivity of the mica. The 
following is a description of a 
t 3 rpical suspended system. A 
vane of pearled mica 1.5 by 0.1 
mm was placed in front of a shield 
of mica 1.5 by 0.3 mm and sepa¬ 
rated from it Iby a distance of 0.05 
mm. Two such sets of vane and 
shield were fastened together by 
RADIOMETER means of a crossarm of fine quartz 

S£S“ “• "><* “Me point of which 
was fastened an axial quartz .rod 
carrying a mirror for purposes of observation. This system was 
suspended by a quartz fiber in a double-walled chamber with 
suitable windows, and the pressure lowered (that is somewhere 
between 0.02 and 0.03 mm Hg) to give the maximum sensitivity- 
Tear studied the two very important points in connection with 
radiometer construction, viz.^ the effect of vane width and the 
effect of the lever arm of the system. With regard to the vane 
width he constructed two suspension systems to one of which was 
f^tened m turn a series of vanes without breaking the quartz 
fiber keeping the dimensions of the shield and also the distance 
between shield and vane constant. To the other system was 
fastened a vane without the shield present. 
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SfJnd ,U«> ft”*: sZr^J^erl =“^^5 
sthf““iT. " t” —,“S 

SthP Lti? nT f proportional to the width 

of the vane. Ihe following table is taken from the paper by 
lear: ^ ^ ^ 


19. Vane Radiometer Sensitivitt 


Vane, nun 

Shield, mm 

1.0 X 0.1 

None 

1.0 X 0.3 

None 

1.0 X 0.5 

None 

1.5 X 0.002 

1.5 X 0.3 

1.5 X 0.1 

1.6 X0.3 

1.5 X 0.2 

1.6 X0.3 

1.5 X 0.3 

1.5 X 0.3 


Deflection, mTYi 

Relative 
sensitivity per 
unit area 

6 

60 

18 

60 

28 

56 

0.5 

250 

32.5 

216 

68 

226 

100 

222 


With rc^gard to the lever arm, Tear found, as a matter of prac¬ 
tice, that the cjlioice of the distance of the vane away from the 
axis of rotation depended almost wholly upon the damping of 
the systcmi* When the distance of the vane from the axis was 
3 mm or bett(ir, the mechanical stability became good at the 
expenses of the sensitivity. For the vane having dimensions 
0.6 X 1.6 mm, a distance between 1 and 2 mm was satisfactory. 

In 1926, Sandvik^^ described a sensitive vane radiometer of 
very siinph^ design. The vane system was enclosed in a thick- 
walled sttjel (ihaiubcr with the necessary windows for observation 
and for (mtrarusc of radiation. The system was suspended from 
a tap<'!red-ste(‘l ])lug ground to fit into the top of the chamber 
and whi<?h could be scaled with mercury. In the use of such a 
])lug a 2 (^ro adjustment of the instrument could be made and the 
system (tould b(% removed quite readily if desired. 

Th(^ novel feature of the construction lies in the vane system. 
The vanoH wore made of aluminum leaf about 4.5/i thick cut into 
narrow strips 60 mm long and ranging in width from 0.16 to 
0.4 mm, Thc^se strips were laid flat on a brass plate, fastened 
down with shellac, and then blackened with camphor soot. A 
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pair of strips was then selected, and their ends fastened to two 
parallel capillary tubes about 25 mm apart. After placing them 
about 3 mm apart with their blackened faces downward, very 
fine capillary tubes about 3 mm long were laid ac.ross the vanes 
about 15 mm apart and fastened to the vanes by means of a 
trace of dilute shellac. A straight, very fine glass capillary was 
fastened to the mid-point of the crosspieces and parallel to the 
vanes. The system was completed by the addition of a mirror 
about 1 mm^ at the end of the glass staff. 



Fig. 131.—Results of measuring intensity of mercury linos with vane radiometer. 

Sandvik described one of his systems as having a mass of 
1.63 mg with approximately 80 per cent of the total mass of the 
system in the glass staff which contributed practically nothing 
to the moment of inertia of the system. The assembled system 
was suspended by means of a very fine quartz fiber in the steel 
chamber and then pumped out to a pressure close to 0.02 mm Hg. 

Sandvik includes in his papers data on the sensitivity relative 
to the intensity of radiation from a standard Hefner lamp. For 
example, he cites the performance of one of his radiometers as 
giving in 2 min. its maximum deflection of 15,000 mm/mm^ of 
exposed vane surface for the Hefner lamp at a distance of 1 m 
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and scale at 1 m. The author has sought a material less difficult 
to handle than aluminum leaf and one of considerably less ther 
mal conductivity in order to develop a larger temperature gradi 
ont between front and back surface. A very thin but high grade 
paper was finally used and essentiaUy the same mode of con¬ 
struction of the vane was employed as that used by Sandvik 
The radiometer is otherwise identical with that of Sand\-ik 
Recently it was found that the radiometer of this type could be 
used for measurements in the ultraviolet down to a wavelength 
of approximately 2500A. The radiation from a quartz mercury 
arc carrying 4 amp. of current was sent through a Gaertner 
single-prism quartz monochromator and the intensities of the 
various radiations examined. Figure 131 shows the results. 

Abbot^* constructed a radiometer using vanes of house flies’ 
wings. A very light system of vanes of 0.4 by 1.0 mm weighing 
only 0.95 mg resulted. This was mounted in hydrogen in order 
to reduce damping. The period of the swing was about 12 sec. 
Some trouble was experienced with electrostatic charges but the 
instrument was used to measure the spectrum of a number of 
stars. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the Vane Radiometer. In 
summing Tip the behavior of the vane radiometer as a deTuce for 
studying spectral intensity distribution, one may hst its disad¬ 
vantages and its advantages in use. 

It is comparatively free from the customary mechanical dis¬ 
turbances in the laboratory which make the use of the thermopile 
galvanometer combination quite impossible. The use of the 
compensating vane makes for freedom from drift and for zero 
stabilization. There is no necessity for the use of a slit before 
the radiometer because the vane can be made as narrow as 
desired: for most purposes a vane width of 0.2 mm is sufficiently 
narrow for the use to which the instrument is usually put. The 
use of a slit may lead to trouble owing to the heating of the jaws 
and roradiation to the vanes. In regard to sensitivity, almost 
any desired sensitivity may be obtained providing an aperiodic 
deflection of long time is not detrimental in the use to which the 
instrument is put. When, however, the sensitivity is pushed 
to extremes for a given system, the zero becomes, unstable. The 
problem of design resolves itself in the last analysis into design¬ 
ing a system with small enough moment of inertia to bring the 
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period withm the desired range and with a long enough torque 
arm to give the desired sensitivity. 

The vane radiometer has the disadvantage over the galvanome¬ 
ter used in conjunction with either the bolometer or thermopile 
in that its period is long. It is furthermore not so portable as 
other types of radiation measuring instruments, l)ut with care 
it can be transported about a laboratory without breaking the 
quartz fiber. 

The vane radiometer has recently been used as a measuring 
instrument in the determination of energy of radiation in absolute 
units. It was first used in the problem on the i)hotoelectric 
properties of pure and gas-contaminated magnesium to measure 
the energy from a Hilger monochromator in the range from 4000 
to 7000A,23 

Later,it was used in the determination of the temperature 
coefficients of the work function of the alkaline earths. Here 
it was necessary to determine the spectral-energy distribution 
with the radiometer of high sensitivity. The following pro¬ 
cedure was resorted to: Light from a 70-watt linear tungsten 
filament was resolved by means of a van Cittert glass-prism dou¬ 
ble monochromator whose three slits were set at approximately 
0.2 mm. The wavelength band at 4000A was 8A wide. The 
exit radiation was focused by means of a short focused lens on 
the vane of the radiometer. The interception of the radiation by 
the vane was checked by a microscope mounted behind the vane. 
In a typical ease the radiometer sensitivity was 4.6 X 10“^ 
watt/mm at a meter-scale distance. The area of the vane was 
0.0502 cm. 2 The error made in the energy measurements of 
the resolved light was estimated to be less than 1 per cent- 
The Radiomicrometer. The radiomicrometer is essentially a 
moving-coil galvanometer of the d’Arsonval type, the coil con¬ 
sisting of a single loop and a thermo junction at the bottom. 
The instrument appears to have been invented by d^ArsonvaP® 
and by Boys^® for radiation measurements on moon and stars, 
d^Arsonval used a loop one-half of which was palladium and the 
other half was of silver. Boys used a bismuth-silver junction 
soldered to a loop of copper. Boys overestimated the sensitivity 
of his instruments as has been indicated by later observations. 
Nichols (Zoc. cit.) found that his vane radiometer was about 
twelve times as sensitive as the radiomicrometer. It gave a 
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dofloction of 1 cm/mm* of exposed vane for a candle and scale 
both at a distance of 1 m from the vane. 

Paschon'-" improved the instrument in an attempt to map the 
distribution of intensity of the blackbody. The foUowing- 
(Fig. 132) is a brief description of the instrument as modified by 
Paschen. 

Two alloys were prepared, one of bismuth and antimony in 
the ratio of 10:1, and the other of equal parts of cadmium and 



i.- A u+rin 0 'I bv 0 5 bv 6 mm was made from each of 

HlZ of Ih 5 to (. and I.) io solde^d to each end 

rfi rXr baiid 0.6 mm wido and 0.03 mm thick aad suffiaeaay 
to salvanometor loop. The loop 

and the »trip« of alloy soldered togete ^ form a 
«on iiVit abore D, the damping vane of to nn^ 
class rod G is fastened to the upper end of the loop and cam^ 
mirror S The whole ensemble was supported by a 

ZT The «.C_1. “ “ “T s: ™ 

which in turn was enclosed m ^ PP ,^as 

drilled in the blocks to adimt radiation. 
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hung inside of a copper tube R which had a window for illumina¬ 
tion of the mirror. Powerful magnetic pole pieces were placed 
up against the copper tubing, but it was soon found that there 
was an optimum field strength for a particular instrument which 
gave the highest sensitivity. Traces of diamagnetic and para¬ 
magnetic substances led to difficulties and Paschen was never 
able to make the moving part free from magnetic effects, and at 
best he could obtain only about three times the sensitivity of 
the Boys radiomicrometer. 



VACUUM RADIOMICROMETER 
SIDE VIEW 

Fig. 133.—Coblentz vacuum radiomicrometer. 


Later Coblentz^^ undertook the construction of a vacuum 
radiomicrometer-radiometer with better success. The instru¬ 
ment (Fig. 133) merits a brief description. The thermocouple 
consisted of either a bismuth-copper or antimony-copper com¬ 
bination. The dimensions of the components of each were about 
3.5 by 0.2 by 0.1 mm. The loop was of No. 40 copper wire 
about 4.5 cm long, blackened with copper oxide. The magnet 
was without pole pieces since they carried too much damping. 
The metal case of the instrument was made of Swedish iron and 
the vertical tube housing the system was of brass. As a vane 
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radiometer the time required for maximum deflection was about 
25 sec., and the sensitivity was roughly 4 cm/mm^ of exposed vane 
for a candle and scale distant 1 m; used as a radiomicrometer 
the period was about 8 sec. with a sensitivity a little better than 
when used as a radiometer. Coblentz states that the combina¬ 
tion of the two was no better than the radiomicrometer owing 
simply to the fact that the periods were different and the mag¬ 
netic moment of the radiomicrometer masked the radiometer 
effect. Figure 133 indicates the t3rpe of construction of the loop 
when the instrument is used primarily as a radiomicrometer. 
When the instrument was assembled and the pressure reduced 
the period dropped from 25 to 14 sec. and the sensitivity increased 
from a deflection of 3.6 cm/mm^ of exposed surface for candle 
and scale at 1 m, to 6 cm/mm^ of exposed area. 

Coblentz remarks that his purpose in describing the instrument 
is not so much to show its sensitivity as to show directions in 
which further improvements are possible. Curiously enough 
very little has been done to improve radiomicrometer construc¬ 
tion since Coblentz’s publication. By the use of metals which 
can now be obtained free from magnetic materials, the con¬ 
struction of systems of small mass, and a better knowledge of 
galvanometer design, there is little reason why the radiomicrom¬ 
eter should not become a more useful instrument. In the 
present form of its development it is not equal to the vane 
radiometer and probably much more difficult to control. 

THE BOLOMETER 
L. B. Aldrich* 

Tlxe bolometer was devised by Langley^® in 1880. It consists 
of two nearly identical, very thin strips of metal, usually plati¬ 
num, which form two arms of a Wheatstone bridge. The 
strips are blackened on one side. One strip is hidden and 
the other is exposed to the radiation which it is desired to meas¬ 
ure. These strips may be wide or narrow, depending upon the 
width of slit used and the purity of spectrum desired. The 
radiation absorbed by the blackened strip increases the tempera¬ 
ture of the strip. This changes its electrical resistance and 
destroys the balance of the bridge so that a deflection of the 
galvanometer results. The shape of the absorbing surface 

* Assistant Director of Astrophysical Observatory^ Smithsonian InstiMion. 
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of the bolometer, the narrow strip similar to a slit imago, ivS 
decidedly favorable for spcctroradiomctry. 

In early work the bolometer was diffi(uilt to manipulate 
because of very large uncontrolled drift of tlu^ galvanomc^tor spot. 
Many improvements, mainly introduced by Abbot, have now 
made the bolometer a docile and easily handled instrunumt. Ou<' 
improvement—placing the bolometer strii)s inside a glass 
enclosure which is evacuated to less than 0.001 turn pressure— 

produced nearly tenfold in- 
crease in senHitiv(n\css. A tyj)e 
of vacuum bolometer used in 
recent years by the Smith¬ 
sonian Astrophysical Observa¬ 
tory is described below (Fig. 
134). 

Constructioii of Bolometer. 

A is a general viewof the bolom¬ 
eter within its mounting, shown 
in section. J? is a longitudinal 
cross section of the copper 
bolometer frame. C is the end 
view of this frame looking from 
above, a is a glass fliisk. Its 
side tubes t and f md in opti- 

Fig. 134.-Smithaoman vacuum bolom- 

b are s(^al(Hi in thrcM^ platinum 
wires (one not shown in the figure) to make elecitrical coimec- 
tions to the bolometer. A copper piece c was constructed 
having upon it the two electrically ins\ilated pieces d, d', 
and having slots 6^, e®, to allow the piece c to be shoved 
down the neck of the flask, a, past the platinum wires b. The 
piece c has both a longitudinal round hole and a transverse 
rectangular hole g, 16 by 10 mm. The two bolometer strips are^ 
soldered across the rectangular hole g so as to expose lengths 
of 16 mm each. The upper ends of the bolometer strips are 
attached to the insulated pieces d, d^. Thus when tho whole 
copper piece c is slid into the neck of the flask past the three 
platinum wires 6, it can be rotated slightly so that the wires can 
be soldered to the piece c and to the two insulated parts of it, 
d and d', and so be in proper connection with the bolometer 
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strips h and A'. This soldering is done by reaching the soldering 
jron down the ^eck^the flask, being careful not to overheat ani 
break the glass. While soldering, the copper block is held 
^ specul long-handled clamp which is inserted 

through the longitudmal hole m c and removed after soldering is 
completed. ^ 

The bolometer strips A and A' are made from platinum wire 
.025 mm in diameter, hammered out to a width of 0 12 mm 
The resistance of each strip 16 mm long is very close to 3 ohms.' 
Slipped over the neck of the flask is a wooden spool upon which 
are wound two coils of silk- 
covered manganin wire of 54 ohms 
each, to form the remaining two 
arms of the Wheatstone bridge. 

After connecting up the bridge 
(see the bolometer-circuit dia¬ 
gram, Fig. 135), the length of one 
of these coils is adjusted until the 
bridge balances when a shunt of 
about 7,000 ohms is connected 
around one or the other of the 
coils. The. nock of the flask is 
now drawn down and sealed off, Bolometer circuit. 

after having boon evacuated and warmed repeatedly for several 
days with drying material in close proximity. The vacuum is as 
high as can bo obtained with a mercury-vapor pump, certainly 
0.0001 mm or loss. 

The instrument as mounted in the brass case has provision 
for examining the spectrum by means of an eyepiece. The 
spectrum is admitted through a vestibule with screens to reduce 
stray radiation. A battery of three storage cells in parallel is 
applied directly, giving a total current of 0.07 amp., or 0.035 amp. 
through each bolometer strip. A discussion of the theory of 
the vacuum bolometer is given in the Annals of the Astrophysical 
Observatory.^^ 

Bolometer Technique. To prepare platinum wire for strips, 
a piece long enough for both strips is held as straight as possible 
between steel flats and hammered out to the desired width. 
For very thin strips of high-resistance, silver-coated Wollaston 
wire may be used and the silver removed with nitric acid after 
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the wire is hammered out. Strips should not be less than five 
times as wide as they are thick. They are soldered in place with 
ordinary solder and rosin as a flux. In soldering, the strip should 
be kept straight but not too taut or it will break with change 
of temperature. The resistances of the two strips should be 
equal within less than 1 per cent. After being soldered in place 
they are blackened on one side only. The other two arms of the 
bridge are coils of manganin wire, non-inductively wound and 
placed as close to the strips as may be. The current should be 
suAhcient to raise the strip temperature as much as 50°C above 
the surrounding temperature, as roughly determined by compu¬ 
tation. Too large a current must be avoided, otherwise the 
strips will be injured or the blacking burned off. Always apply 
the current as shown in the diagram so that it divides, part 
going through each strip. A shunt resistance between 3,000 and 
10,000 ohms is convenient to use. The size of shunt necessary 
to balance is easily altered by a slight change in the length of 
either manganin coil. To minimize galvanometer drift, mount 
the bolometer in a nearly constant temperature chamber, wrap¬ 
ping in cotton the battery and galvanometer leads and even the 
bolometer case. The current circuit should be closed at least 
1 hr. before using the bolometer. A well-constructed bolometer 
once balanced remains so day after day with no change in shunt 
needed other than a very small change to set the galvanometer 
spot where desired. 

THE BLACKENING OF RADIOMETERS 
A. H. Pfund* 

Most radiometers are made of soloctivo materials so it is 
necessary to black their receiving surfaces, i.e., to give them a 
coating of some nonselective material, if they are to absorb and 
thereby measure the radiation that falls upon tliem. The idc^al 
conditions imposed on the black coating for radiotneters are as 
follows: 

1. The coating must absorb all incident radiations completely. 

2. The thermal capacity must be negligible. 

3. The heat conductivity must be,high. 

4. The act of applying the coating must not subject the thermopile, etc., 
to the danger of breakage. 

* Professor of Physics, Johns Hopkins University. 
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While it is not possible to fulfill these conditions simultane¬ 
ously to an ideal degree, it is possible to reach a very fair approxi¬ 
mation provided the spectral range to be covered is not too great. 

Soot as a Blackener. In the earliest experiments on radiom- 
etry, the radiation-absorbing surfaces were coated with soot 
from a candle flame. Later on, soot from burning camphor 
or acetylene was used for the same purpose. While it has long 
been known that soot becomes increasingly transparent with 
increasing wavelength, the use of soot persists to this day. To 



Fig. 136.—Transmission of materials used for blackening radiation receivers. 

test anew the effectiveness of soot as an absorber, a polished 
plate of rock salt was coated over half of its area with the soot 
from a burning candle—the film thickness being such that the 
filament of a 100-watt tungsten lamp (with a clear bulb) could 
just barely be recognized.* Transmission measurements were 
then carried out with an infrared spectrometer and the experi¬ 
ment was repeated for camphor soot. The results, presented in 
Fig. 136 show that but for the fact that the film of camphor soot 
was slightly the thinner, the two curves are essentially the same. 
At 11/x the transmission exceeds 50 per centf and, according to 

* Thicker films applied to thermopiles or bolometers cause increasing 
sluggishness of response. 

t While it is true that the absorbing film on actual receivers is twice trav¬ 
ersed by the incident radiation, it is evident that any film yielding a (single) 
transmission of more than 10 per cent must be considered unsatisfactory. 
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Rubens and his coworkers, the transparency is virtually complete 
at 50fx and beyond. 

Fine Metallic Powders as Blackeners. The behavior of 
metallic blacks is strikingly different. Some platinum black, so 
coarse as to appear grayish black, was mulled with butyl alcohol 
containing a few per cent of linseed oil (serving as a '^binder”); 
the resultant paste was spread uniformly over a polished plate of 

rock salt and the butyl alcohol 
was allowed to evaporate. Even 
though the lamp filament could be 
seen distinctly, the transmission 
for this material never became as 
large as 1 per cent. Similar re¬ 
sults wore obtained with distilled 
films of zinc black. It may there¬ 
fore bo stated that if an absorbing 
film in thin layers appears brown¬ 
ish or reddish, it will become 
increasingly transparent to greater 
wavelengths. If, on the other 
hand, the transmission is nonselec- 
tivc (grayish), it is highly probable 
that the absorption in the infrared 
will likewise l)e nonselectivo. The 
refle^etion factor of any of these 
Huhstanens, candle soot, camphor 
ihiK 1 .S 7 .— for bla«k(min« soot, platinum black, or zinc black 
rocoivorH with motal powders. ynrall for normal incidence, 

b(dng much k^ss than 1 per cent. 

It lias beciu found that in the interval extending from the 
ultraviok^t to beyond 14 m coating of zinc black®^ will absorb 
5)8 pesr emt of the incident radiation. 

Methoch of Applying Metallic Powders, The apparatus used 
for th(^ deposition of siuih coatings is shown in Fig. 137. Here, A 
is a Ixdl jar nesting on a cast-iron base plate B which is connected 
to an oil pump. A tapered glass tulx^ is ground to fit snugly 
into th<‘. tuxdc of the bell jar. A pair of heavy leads is sealed 
iut.o th(^ lower emd of this glass tulx^ and a conical spiral of tung- 
st-(m wirc^ (0.18 mm diameter) is attached at F, A bit of the 
nxctal to bo distilled (1 imu’*’) is dropped into the spiral, the latter 
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having been previously oxidized in a gas flame to avoid short- 
circuiting by the fragment of metal. Pure zinc is unsatisfactory 
since it is liable to ''explode” and disappear from the spiral 
before a satisfactory coating has been deposited. More satis¬ 
factory is an alloy of four parts of zinc to one part of antimony. 
The thermopile is laid on a metal plate C about 2 cm away from 
the spiral and the air pressure in the bell jar is reduced to about 
3 mm. If the tungsten filament is raised to yellow heat, the 
distillation is complete in about 1 min. The color of the coating 
on the walls of the bell jar (seen in transmitted light) ought to be 
bluish gray. If the film appears reddish brown, the particles 
are too fine. An increase in the temperature of the tungsten 
filament as well as an increase in gas pressure tends to increase 
the particle size. If, after the first distillation the film is too 
thin, the process is to be repeated until the image of a tungsten 
lamp cannot be seen through the bell jar. As a result of this 
procedure an intensely black film ought to result. Such a film 
will absorb 98 per cent of the incident radiations out to 14/x. 
Even at 51^ the absorption is 85 per cent. 

Blackening for the Extreme Infrared. While nonselectivity is 
desirable in most cases, the situation is different in case long 
heat waves (X > 50m) are to be studied. Owing to the weakness 
of these radiations in comparison with those of shorter wave¬ 
length, it is desirable to have a selective receiver which will 
absorb the radiations of great wavelength and ignore those of 
shorter wavelength. It has been found®^ that powders of quartz, 
calcite, etc., become intensely black within the regions of selec¬ 
tive absorption in the infrared if the particle size is small in com¬ 
parison with the wavelength. If then, the receiver is coated 
with a film consisting of a mixture of NaCl, KBr, and TlCl 
(distilled as before, at a pressure of 3 mm), the desired condition 
for selectivity will have been attained. These films are rather 
fluffy and therefore of poor heat conductivity, a condition favor¬ 
able to the (Nichols) radiometer but unfavorable to the 
thermopile. 

The following quotation, relative to the blackening of receivers, 
is taken from an article by J. Strong:®® 

The receivers, are blackened in the welding position by invert¬ 
ing a wide-mouth bottle over the housing. In this bottle, the 
blackening material is suspended in air from which it settles 
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onto the receivers. Several applications of the bottle are usually 
necessary. The thickness of the material may be judged by an 
examination of the deposit on the microscope stage outside of 
the housing. Th02, NaCl, CaF 2 , soot, and copper powder may 
be used for blackener. The material is sealed in place by atomiz¬ 
ing a thin solution of colorless lacquer above the receivers. This 
settles gently and seals the blackener in place. By this blacken¬ 
ing technique it is possible to assemble the thermopile and test 
it between successive coats of blackener until it gives maximum 
deflection. It is important that the blackener should have the 
proper thickness. If it is too thin the radiation is not absorbed 
and if it is too thick the thermocouple is unnecessarily sluggish. 
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CHAPTER VII 


MEASUREMENT OF SPECTRAL RADIATION BY MEANS 
OF THE PHOTOELECTRIC TUBE 

Lewis R. Roller* 

One method of measuring radiation in the visible, ultraviolet, 
and short infrared spectrum is by means of the photoelectric 
tube. The field of usefulness of this receiver extends from the 
high intensities involved in photometry to the very feeble 
illumination of fifteenth magnitude stars, a range of one thousand 
million fold. Since the photocell functions by a simple response 
to radiant energy, a discussion of its use very largely takes 
the form of a description of its operation and characteristics. 
Accordingly, its characteristics are described insofar as they 
pertain to the measurement of radiant energy and, in particular, 
the points are emphasized wherein the behavior of photoelectric 
cells differs from that of the ideal photoelectric effect. Many 
of these have been discussed previously by Ives and Kings¬ 
bury in a paper on the applicability of photoelectric tubes to 
colorimetry.^ 

The Photoelectric Tube. There are several different kinds of 
photoelectric cells, depending for their operation upon very 
different phenomena. We shall first consider those based upon 
what has been variously called the photoemissive, the external 
photoelectric or the surface effect. Such cells are usually 
referred to as photoelectric tubes. 

‘ One outstanding characteristic of the photoelectric tube is 
that it is selective, i.e., its response is not the same for equal 
amounts of energy in different parts of the spectrum. Accord- 
'ingly, a calibration for different wavelengths by means of a 
thermopile or other nonselective detector is necessary, 

A second outstanding characteristic—and a very desirable 
-one—^is that its response at any given wavelength is directly 
proportional to the incident energy. 

• Research Physidst, General Electric Companyj Schenectady^ New York. 
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Essentially the photoelectric tube consists of two metal elec¬ 
trodes in vacuum. One of these (the anode) is maintained at a 
positive potential with respect to the other (the cathode) by an 
external source of e.m.f. When 
radiation falls on the cathode, the 
emitted electrons are drawn across 
the space to the anode. This con¬ 
stitutes a current in the external 
circuit from cathode to anode, as 
is shown in Fig. 138. Electrons 
would likewise be liberated by 
radiation falling on the anode, but 
since this is maintained at a posi¬ 
tive potential, they are unable to 
escape from it. 

The Photoelectric Current. 

The photoelectric current, i.e., 
the number of electrons released, is directly proportional to the 
incident flux, from the highest to the lowest values that have 
been measured. While this statement is correct for the photo¬ 
electric effect^ there are some deviations from linearity in some 


II' 




Fig. 


138.—Schematic diagram 
phototube. 


of 



photoelectric tubes, due to little-understood phenomena. These 
are not, for the most part, abrupt deviations, but a curvature 
in the irradiation-current characteristic. A typical example^ 
is showu in Fig. 139. This effect is usually larger, the higher 
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the anode voltage used. It may be made very small by the choice 
of the proper anode voltage. 

The deviation from linearity is particularly noticeable in gas- 
filled photoelectric tubes at high voltages and high radiation 
intensities. It is, however, also present to a smaller extent 
in some vacuum tubes. It is possible, by special forms of con¬ 
struction, ^ to achieve strict proportionality, but such tubes 
are not readily available. 

Where an accuracy of not greater than 1 or 2 per cent is 
required, it is usually safe to assume that response of the vacuum 
phototube is linear, if the range of irradiation is not too great. 
For precision measurements, however, it is necessary to determine 
the relation between current and irradiation by experiment for 
the particular tube used under the exact conditions of operation. 

In addition to the inherent nonlinearity of phototubes, devia¬ 
tions may also be introduced due to circuit conditions. If a 
tube is used with a high series resistance, as is the case where 
the current is to be amplified, the IR drop across the resistance 
lowers the potential across the tube terminals. If the resistance 
is of the order of megohms, and the current of the order of 
microamperes, this drop in potential may become quite large 
and may result in a characteristic tending to saturate with 
increasing irradiation. This condition is unlikely to be met 
with in measuring spectral radiation, but it may occur with high 
intensities of unresolved radiation. 

Spectral Response, Photoelectric emission is a quantum 

process. One quantum of radiation causes the emission of a 

single photoelectron. If the process 

were 100 per cent efficient at all 

wavelengths, the relation between 

photocurrent and frequency would 

^ flnnn showu iu Fig. 140. This 

2 WAVE LENGTH represents the relative values of pho- 

Fia. 140.— -Roiation between tocurrent which would be obtained 
photocurrent and wavelength. i i , , n 

by illuminating a phototube with 

equal amounts of energy at the various wavelengths. Since the 

energy of each quantum is hv, as we pass to the lower frequencies 

(longer wavelengths), the energy of each individual quantum 

becomes less and, accordingly, there are more quanta for any 

given amount of energy. Thus the photoelectric response would 
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increase with increasing wavelength. At the long-wave limit, 
which is the longest wavelength capable of causing the emission 
of a photoelectron, the photocurrent would drop to zero as is 
shown in the figure. Thus the device is inherently selective. 
Actually, a curve of this kind is never observed in practice. The 
efficiency of photoelectric emission is not uniform throughout the 
spectrum. A typical curve showing the relation between wave¬ 
length and photocurrent when a metal surface is irradiated with 
equal amounts of radiant energy of different wavelengths is shown 
in Fig. 141. This particular curve is for a sodium surface. 



WAVE LENGTH 

Fig. 141.—Characteristic response of sodium tube. 

Instead of a linear increase in current with wavelength, as in Fig. 
140, the curve rises quite sharply to a maximum, and then falls off 
until it reaches the axis asymptotically at the long-wave limit. 
From this curve it can be seen that a given radiant flux at wave¬ 
length X = 2900A will produce a larger photocurrent than 
the same flux at any other wavelength. Also, no wavelength 
longer than X = 5000A will cause any photoelectric emission. 
The shape of this “spectral-sensitivity” curve, the wavelength 
corresponding to the maximum, and the long-wave limit are each 
definite characteristics of the various elements, and are factors 
to bo considered in choosing a phototube for any particular 


For most of the metals the entire spectral-sensitivity curve 
lies in the ultraviolet. In the case of Zn, Cd and Mg, the curves 
lie in the near ultraviolet and, accordingly, these elements are 
useful for measurements in this region. The alkah metals are 
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the only elements whose curves fall in, or extend into,’ the visible 
spectrum to any great extent. The pure alkali metals have 
similar spectral-sensitivity curves whose peaks and long-wave 
limits shift toward the red end of the spectrum as we pass from 
Li to Cs. 

In the case of certain compounds, the shape of the spectral- 
sensitivity curve is radically changed. The general tendency in 
the formation of compounds is to shift the long-wave limit toward 
the red end of the spectrum, and to form additional maxima in 
the spectral-sensitivity curve. These maxima usually lie in the 
red end of the spectrum, and may be even higher than the 



Fig. 142.—Characteristic response for Cs-CsO-Ag phototube. 


maximum for the pure metal. The compounds which have been 
investigated are the oxides, sulfides, hydrides, and some complex 
organic substances.® The spectral sensitivity of metals is also 
affected by the thickness of the layer. A thin film of an alkali 
metal on a background of some other metal has very different 
photoelectric properties from the pure alkali metal in bulk. The 
thin layer shows a long-wave limit further toward the red than 
the bulk metal, and a generally increased sensitivity at all wave¬ 
lengths. The nature of the underlying metal also influences 
the spectral sensitivity. In making highly sensitive phototubes, 
the effect of thin films and the effect of compounds are com¬ 
bined. The cathode surface consists of a conducting background, 
such as silver, upon which is formed a thin layer of the compound, 
and on top of this is a film of the alkali metal with a thickness of 
the order of atomic dimensions. Photocells of this t 3 rpe have a 
sensitivity to unresolved radiant energy of the order of one 
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thousand fold that of the pure metal t 3 rpe. Their disadvantages 
are J;he lack of uniformity between cells of the same type and the 
.instability of individual cells. Figure 142 shows the shape of 
the spectral-sensitivity curve for a Cs-CsO-Ag cell of this t 3 rpe. 
The chemical ssunbols here merely indicate that the cathode 
consists of a layer of caesium on a layer of oxides of caesium on 
silver. The exact nature of the compound is not definitely known. 

Cells of this type are often described as “red-sensitive,” owing 
to the relatively large response in the red end of the spectrum. 


0.6 

0.5 


0.4 

0.3 
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Fia. 143.—Spectral-energy distribution for tungsten filaments at temperatures 

shown. 

This is particularly advantageous for industrial applications 
where the cell is to operate some control device according to 
the amount of light falling upon the cathode from an incan- 
descent-lamp source. 

^Dependence of Response upon Spectral Character of the 
Incident Radiation. The spectral-energy distribution of the 
radiation from an incandescent tungsten lamp is shown in Fig. 
143. From this figure it can be seen that 68 per cent of the 
energy of the lamp between 3000 and 10,000A is radiated at 
wavelengths longer than 6000A. A consideration of Fig. 142 
will show that the tube is not greatly more sensitive to wave¬ 
lengths in this region than in the blue end of the spectrum, but 
since the source radiates so much energy in the longer waves, the 
response of the tube will be greater to this than to the blue 
radiation. This can be seen from Fig. 144, which is obtained 
by multiplying the ordinates of Fig. 143 by those of Fig. 142. 
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That is, Fig. 144 shows the relative response of a phototube to 
the energy distribution of an incandescent lamp, instead of to 
an equal energy spectrum. A consideration of Fig. 1445 
shows that 94 per cent of the response is due to the radiation of 
wavelength longer than 6000A. The response of the same tube 
to a source at a temperature of 2400°IC is shown in Fig. 144A. 



4000 6000 8000 10000 A 


LENGTH 


Fia. 144.—Response of Cs-CsO-Ag tube to radiation from tungsten filament at 
temperatures shown. 


If we were to use the radiation source of Fig. 143 in conjunction 
with a filter which was opaque to radiation longer than 7000A, 
we would lose aU of the response lying to the right of the dotted 
line in Fig. 144. Thus it can be seen that a consideration of 
the energy distribution of the radiation is just as important as 
that of the spectral sensitivity of the photoelectric tube. 

Alkali Metal Tubes. Table 20 gives the response of some 
alkali metal vacuum phototubes to unresolved radiant energy 


Table 20.— Alkali Metal Phototube Response 


Cathode material 

Photo- 
current, 
/xa per 
incident 
lumen 

Tempera¬ 
ture of 
light 
source 

Report.ed by 

Sodium. 

0.1 toO.2 

Not given 

Selenyi 

Potassium. 

1.0 

2650 

Campbell and Ritchie 

Potassium hydride. 

1.0 

2848 

Olpin 

Rubidium. 

0.44 

2650 

Campbell and Ritchie 

Caesium. 

0.17 

2650 

Campbell and Ritchie 

Caesium. 

(thin film Cs-CsO-Ag) 

88 

2870 

Gordon 
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from incandescent sources. The temperature of the source is 
indicated in column 2. In using this table, it must be remem¬ 
bered that these values have no significance for monochromatic 
radiation, since a large part of the response may be due to infra¬ 
red radiation, as in the case of the Cs-CsO-Ag tube. 

Dependence of Response upon Construction. The differences 
in tube characteristics due to differences in manufacturing 
technique, using the same cathode materials, may be much 
greater than the differences between tubes with entirely different 
cathodes. Furthermore, the common method of rating tubes 
in terms of microamperes per lumen may be very misleading. 
Tubes having very nearly the same overall sensitivity may differ 
greatly in their response in different parts of the spectrum. 
While published spectral-sensitivity curves are helpful in making 
the choice of the tube best suited for a particular task, it is 
necessary in any instance to determine the spectral sensitivity 
for the tube by experiment. Furthermore, it must be empha¬ 
sized that the spectral response is not uniform over the entire 
cathode and that it may, and usually does, vary from time to 
time. ' 

Tubes for Special Purposes. Figures 145 and 146 give the 
spectral sensitivity in the visible and ultraviolet spectrum for a 
number of elements. At the short-wave end of the spectrum, 
the characteristic is determined by the transmission of the glass 
rather than by the cathode material. By means of these curves, 
it is possible to choose the cathode material best suited to any 
particular investigation. The choice is necessarily limited to a 
few types. For many purposes, the response may be limited 
(at the expense of sensitivity) to broad spectral bands by the 
use of filters. In photometry,* in particular, it has been found 
convenient to correct the phototube spectral response curve by 
means of filters to approximate the visual-sensitivity curve.^ 

A mixture of solutions of copper chloride and potassium 
dichromate is very useful for correcting caesium tubes. The 
copper chloride cuts off the extreme red, and the potassium 
dichromate cuts off the blue end of the spectrum. The two 
solutions are mixable in all proportions and are stable over long 
periods of time. The exact concentrations, of course, must be 
adjusted for the particular phototube used. Many other 

* See p. 404. 
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inorganic solutions and glass filters may be used for special 
purposes. The transmission curves for many materials are given 
in the International Critical Tables. 




■ Fig. 146.—Spectral sensitivity for phototubes with different metals for 
cathodes, absolute values not comparable 1-Na; 2-Sodium hydride (Hulburt, 
Phya. Rev,j 32, 593, 1928); 3-K {Campbell and^Ritchie) ; 4-Cd (Bonke, Ann, d, 
Phya., 10, 576, 1931); 5-Mg {Caahman and Huxford, Phya, Rev,, 43, 811, 1933). 


A cadmium tube with a red-purple corex filter and a solution 
of picric acid has been used to give a sensitivity approximating 
the erythema curve.® Cadmium-magnesium alloys in corex 
bulbs have also been used for this purpose.® 
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A very ingenious method for correcting phototubes to approxi¬ 
mate the visual-sensitivity curve has been devised by Dresler. 
According to this method two filters are used, green and orange, 
respectively. Instead of using them in series in the customary 
way, they are placed side by side and partly overlapping. By 
this arrangement a part of the cell surface is overcompensated 
and a part is undercompensated. The width of the overlapping 
portion is adjusted until good agreement is obtained with visual 
measurements. This method is discussed in R. Sewig^s ^'Objek- 
tive Photometric.’' 


I- 

I 



Very few data are available giving spectral sensitivity in 
absolute values. It is possible, however, to form an approximate 
estimate of the order of magnitude of the maximum photoelectric 
current to be expected, as follows: the efficiency of photoemission 
is rarely more than 1 per cent, i.e., 1 electron per 100 incident 
quanta, and it is usually far less than this. Figure 147 has been 
plotted on the basis of an efficiency of 1 per cent, giving the 
photocurrent per watt of incident flux throughout the spec¬ 
trum. The photocurrent at any wavelength rarely exceeds the 
values shown here, and in most cases may be several hundred or 
thousand fold smaller. Nevertheless, such an approximation is 
a help in the choice of suitable measuring instruments. 
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Table 21 gives the spectral sensitivity in amperes per watt 
at the wavelength of maximum response for a few cases in which 
the data we3;e available. Variations in the properties of the 
phototubes prepared by different investigators are very large, 
and data such as those in Tables 20 and 21 or Figs. 141, 142, 143, 
and 144 should be considered only as approximations. 


Table 21.— Spectral Sensitivity op Some Phototubes 


Cathode material 

Wavelength of 
max. response, A 

Yield, amp. 
per watt 

Reference 

pndliiim - 

3100 

5.8 X 10-s 
1.1 X 10-5 

St I jon i R —Th, 6S18 

Potassium. 

4500 

Fleischer and Teichman 


3900 

0.7 X 10-» 

Fleischer and Teichman 


4300 

5.6 X 10-3 

Campbell and Ritchie 

Cs-CsO-Ag.1 

3500 

8000 

4.0 X 10-3 
3.5 X 10-3 

Benford 

Magnesium . ... j 

2536 

13 X 10-3 

de Lazio * 

2536 (not max.) 

0.08 X 10-3 

Dejardin and Schweglerf 

Cadmium. 

2900 

0.04 X 10-3 

Fleischer and Teichman 


Mag ., 13, 1171 (1932). 
t Comjit . rend., 196, 1685 (1933). 


Tubes for Measuring Ultraviolet Radiation. The usual 
practice for the measurement of ultraviolet radiation is to use 
pure metal surfaces in quartz bulbs or bulbs of ultraviolet trans¬ 
mitting glass. 

Use of Fluorescent Screens. The range of usefulness of 
phototubes in glass bulbs may, however, be extended into the 
ultraviolet by the use of fluorescent screens. A fluorescent 
material may be used which, when excited by the ultraviolet 
radiation, will emit radiation of a wavelength in the visible 
spectrum to which the phototube will respond. The fluorescent 
material may be coated on the outside of the phototube instead 
of on a separate screen. Materials which have been used are 
quinine sulfate in alcoholic solution, esculin in gelatine, fluo¬ 
rescein, novocaine and sodium salicylate mixed with dextrin.^ 
The last shows a constant response to equal amounts of energy 
over a wide range of wavelengths. Figure 148 shows the spec¬ 
tral-sensitivity curve of a potassium tube treated in this way. 
This procedure introduces the complicating effects of the charac¬ 
teristics of the screen, i.e., its response to variations in intensity, 
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temperature, fatigue, etc. Furthermore, the efficiency of the 
fluorescent material in transforming the radiation from ultra¬ 
violet to visible is involved, as well as the efficiency of the photo¬ 
electric transformation. 



Fid 148 —Spectral soixsitivity of potassium tube plus saUcylate of sodium screen 
' (Dejardin). 


Electrical Characteristics of Phototubes. The volt-ampere 
characteristic of a vacuum phototube is very similar to that of 
any other high-vacuum electronic device. At low voltages, t e 



Fia. 140.' -Volt-amporo oharaoteristios for vacuum phototu 


current ta ImuUxl by the elcctrc^e Hg. 

the mitial vclocito of The eaturetion 

149 ; et higher voltugea, the current eeturatee. 
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voltage is of the order of 5 to 20 volts for most tubes at ordinary 
irradiations. The voltage used should be sufficient to give 
saturation for the highest value of irradiation to be used. Ninety 
volts is usually ample for this purpose. Higher voltages are not 
necessary and may be harmful, owing to bombardment by 
positive ions formed from the residual gases present. At volt¬ 
ages below or near the saturation voltage, the volt-ampere 
characteristic may also depend upon the wavelength of the 
radiation. 

Gas-jBlled Phototube. In order to increase the sensitivity 
of phototubes, it is general practice to introduce a low pressure 



0 40 80 120 160 200 

ANODE VOUTAGE 

Fig. 160.—Volt-ampere characteristics for gas-filled phototube. 

of an inert gas into the bulb. The primary electron current may 
^^ampfified several fold owing tp^imp.act ionization. Thus the 
current through the tube for any given .value of irradiation 
depends upon the voltage. A volt-ampere characteristic for a 
gas-filled tube is shown in Fig. 160. From this figure, it can be 
seen that at the higher voltages and higher values of irradiation 
the tube becomes unstable. A very slight change in voltage 
here results in an enormous increase in photocurrent. When a 
tube is operating in this critical region, a very small increase in 
irradiation or voltage will cause the discharge to pass over into a 
self-sustained glow discharge. Under these conditions, the 
current is no longer a function of the irradiation but depends only 
upon the voltage and resistance of the circuit, and will continue 
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even when the irradiation ceases. If the glow current does not 
exceed, say, 100 to 200 X 10“® amp., it will not necessarily 
damage the tube. It will, however, alter the sensitivity, and 
this change may be either an increase or a decrease, depending 
upon the type of tube and other conditions. After glowing, it 
usually requires a considerable period before the tube becomes 
stable again. At low values of irradiation, the transition to the 
glow discharge is an abrupt one, but at high values the change is 
gradual, and the volt-ampere curve is perfectly smooth. Under 
these conditions, it may not be possible to see the glow, but the 
condition may be readily ascertained by shielding the tube from 
the light, for, if the tube is glowing, the current will be main¬ 
tained. The characteristics of gas-filled tubes have been studied 
by N. R. Campbell and described in detail by Campbell and 
Ritchie in their book. 

The increase in sensitivity of a gas-filled tube over that of a 
vacuum tube of similar construction is, under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, of the order of five or sixfold. It is possible to exceed this 
greatly by operating on the steep portion of the characteristic, 
but the gain is at the expense of stability. A high resistance of 
the order of 10^0 should be included in the circuit to protect 
instruments. This will not affect the measurements under 
normal conditions, since the resistance of the tube is many 
megohms, but if the tube tends to go over into a glow discharge, 
the IR drop across the resistance will lower the voltage below the 
glow point. 

The distinction between vacuum and gas-filled phototubes 
is, in the main, one of sensitivity. The spectral response of 
the tube is not affected by the gas. The response of the tube 
is directly proportional to irradiation, except at high values of 
irradiation or high voltages, where it tends to increase more 
rapidly than the irradiation. In the case of very rapidly chang¬ 
ing values of irradiation, however, there is an important differ¬ 
ence between vacuum and gas-filled phototubes. The vacuum 
tubes show no time lag other than that due to the electrostatic 
capacity of the system. The gas-filled tubes, however, do show 
a time lag. This is noticeable at frequencies above several 
hundred cycles per second, and results in a decrease in sensitivity 
with increasing frequency. The effect is shown in Fig. 151, 
where the response of a gas-filled tube is shown as a function of 
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fxGtiTiGiicyj it is irrSidisitGd. by S’!! intGrixiittcut ligbt sourcG. 
The magnitude of this effect depends upon the cathode material, 
nature and pressure of the gas, and the applied voltage.® 

In practically every respect, vacuum photoelectric tubes are 
more desirable than gas-filled tubes for purposes of measurement, 
and should be used whenever possible. 



Fig. 161.—Dynamic sensitivity; sinusoidal variation of light flux. (Maximum 
value of light-flux constant at 0.06 lumen.) 


Size of Active Surface. The response of a phototube depends 
upon the total quantity of radiant flux falling upon the cathode. 
Accordingly, the photocurrent from a surface will be the same for 
a given flux regardless of the intensity; i.c., theoretically the 
same current will be obtained from a small intense beam as from 
the same beam dispersed over a larger area of the cathode. In 
practice, however, it is advisable to avoid a concentrated beam. 
A very intense spot on the photocell cathode may cause over¬ 
heating, whereas the same amount of energy distributed over 
a larger area would not have any harmful effects. Another 
reason for irradiating a large area is that the cathode is not always 
uniformly sensitive over its entire surface. Adjacent areas of 
the cathode may differ in sensitivity by a factor of two or more, 
even though there is no visible difference in their appearance. 
If two small beams are to be compared, therefore, it is quite 
important that they both be focused on the same portion of the 
cathode surface. It is even better to irradiate the entire sur¬ 
face so that these local irregularities are averaged out. 
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Since the response of a phototube depends upon the total 
radiant flux, the size of the tube is relatively unimportant, as 
the same current is produced regardless of whether the flux is 
concentrated on a small area or spread out over a greater area. 
Accordingly, the choice of the size of tube to be used will depend 
upon other conditions. In some cases, it may prove simpler to 
use a tube with a large window area than to concentrate the radi¬ 
ation by means of mirrors or lenses, and vice versa. 

It is important always to introduce the radiant flux at the 
same angle of incidence with respect to the surface, since in many 
types of cathodes the photoelectric yield is a function of the angle 
of incidence, and varies with the angle of incidence to a much 
greater extent than would be expected from the optical properties 
of the s\irface. This is known as the selective effect. 

Fatigue of Phototubes- Much of the older literature on the 
subject of phototubes contains references to “fatigue.^' By 


this was meant a gradual decrease 
in photocurrent with time, when 
the tube was exposed to constant 
radiation. This was largely, 
but not entirely, due to poor 
vacuum conditions. In well- 
exhausted tubes with pure metal 
surfaces, this cff(^ct is almost 
wholly abs(mt. In the case of 
tubes with mor<i complex sur¬ 
faces than the pure alkali metals, 
those tranHi(^nt (effects are much 
more complicated. Their exact 
nature varies with different 
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Fiq. 162.—Transient effects in 

response of tube. 


typcH of tulxiH, and ovon with individual tubes of the same 
type. One spe-eial case, however, will indicate the kind of diflS.- 
oultioH which may be expericinccd. In Fig. 152, the point A 
reproHents the initial sensitivity (to unresolved radiant flux) of a 
tube when rennoved from storage. On exposure to strong radia¬ 
tion with the tub(* on open circuit, the sensitivity gradually 
decreased to the value B. In some cases B was found to be less 
than 50 p(u cent of A. Thus if such a tube wore used for mc^- 
uremout whilts in the condition A, and then removed from its 
circuit and exposed to strong sunlight, it would give only half 
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as large a current when again used under the same conditiotus 
as initially. Upon exposing the tube to moderate irradiation 
and applying an anode voltage, it gradually recovered to the 
condition C (practically the same as A), The rate at which 
the sensitivity changes from A to B to C depends upon lihe degree 
of irradiation, the wavelength of the radiation, and also upon the 
applied voltage. The decrease is facilitated by increasing the 
intensity, and is also greater and more rapid for blue than for red 
light. It is retarded by applying an anode potential, and th(^ 
magnitude of the effect is a function of the applied potential. 
This is not the place for a detailed discussion of this effect other 
than to point out that the sensitivity of a phototube is not a 
definite fixed quantity, but depends upon the history of the tube, 
the irradiation to which it has been subjected, and tlic voltage at 
which it has been operated. Accordingly, in order to obtain 
consistent measurements, it is desirable to avoid large changes 
in the conditions of operation of the tube; i.c., the anode potential 
should not be altered but should be k(q)t at a coiistant value. 
The tube should not be exposed to extremely high intensities, 
A certain regularity should be observed in the proc.edun^ of taking 
data, and readings should always be tak(m in the samc^ order, with 
approximately the same time intervals bc^tweon thcuti. A tube 
such as the example in Fig. 152, which shows a variation of 50 
per cent in its sensitivity, may be constant to within 10 per cent, 
under constant conditions of operation, and, by following the 
proper procedure, it may be possible to obtain nieaHureuKuits 
with it with a high degree of precision. These transiiuit effcH'.ts 
practically disappear in vacuum tubes and are presemt, to any 
great extent, only in the highly red-sensitive tubes. 

It is important to note that in a case such as this, where the 
overall response of the tube changes, it does not moan that tlu^re 
is a proportional change in all parts of the spoi^tral-sensitivity 
curve. Some parts are affected more than others; it is even 
possible that a general decrease in overall sensitivity may be 
accompanied by an increase in sensitivity in some parts of th(^ 
spectrum. 

Photo E.M.F. Cell. Another type of photocell which is useful 
is the photo e.m.f.* type.^ This type consists of a metallic sur¬ 
face covered with a thin film of a semiconductor, on top of which 

* Also called ‘"barrier layer cell'' or photovoltaic coll. 
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ing low-voltage direct currents, and some form of light chopper 
and alternating-current amplifier must be resorted to. Figure 
153A shows the spectral sensitivity of a selenium photo e.m.f. 
cell, and Fig. 153C that of a cuprous-oxide type. These types 
show considerable variation according to the manufacturing 
process used. 

The liquid type of photovoltaic cell need hardly be considered 
in view of the other more satisfactory cells available. 

Photocells for Measuring Infrared Radiation. Thalofide 
Cell. At best, the phototube is a very unsatisfactory device 



Fig. 154.—Spectral sensitivity of thalofide (^oll. 


for the measurement of infrared radiation. Even the most 
red-sensitive of the modern caesium oxide tubes have a sensi¬ 
tivity barely extending to 11,000A, and their high response to 
light of shorter wavelengths makes very careful shielding from 
stray light necessary. The response curve of the thalofide cell 
extends somewhat further into the infrared, as is shown in Fig. 
154, but its instability makes its use difficult. For work in this 
region, the nonselective detectors of radiation are more desirable. 

Selenium Cell The selenium celP*^ has not been used to 
any great extent in the study of spectral radiation. It functions 
by virtue of a change in resistance with irradiation. It requires 
an external source of e.m.f. like the photoemissive type of cell, 
but, unlike the latter, its response is proportional to the square 
root of the incident energy instead of directly proportional to it. 
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Ita r^aiaanco is reUtoely low, ,0 tbat its output omnot be 
ampliHod m reaiMr by vacuum tubes. It also Ls the disad- 
wt of v^bility and dapoudeuce upou pmvious treatmeut, 
which m^e It unsuited for precisicu measurements. Its spsc^ 
traloscuictmty ourrc lies in the red end of the spectrum, as can 
be seen from Fig. 155. ’ 


Measurmgthe Current Output of aPhototube.* Instruments 

for measuring photocurrents include practically all types. For 
the upper limit of currents, rarely more than a few microamperes 
portable microammeters may be used. For currents too small 



I’lO. 166.—^^jE>GOtral sensitivity of selenium cell. 


for such iuKtriunoutnS, galvanometeis may be used down to cur¬ 
rents of approxiniatoly 10”^° amp., and the current from a 
ph<)t/ 0 <Jc(itric tube may bo measured by allowing it to flow through 
a known rcjsistatu*.o, and measuring the drop of potential across 
the rosistanco with an electrometer. An enormous range of 
curronts is moaHural>lo if there is awailable a series of resistors 
with rosintaiuioH iiic:r(MiHing in steps by a factor of at least three, 
at most t(ni. The lowc^r limit of the measurable current is set 
by thc^ leakage roHistance of the portion of the circuit which acts 
as a Hhiint on the measuring resistor. 

Thermionic Amplifiers. The most versatile measuring device, 
howovcu, for currents of any order of magnitude is the thermionic 
amplifier. 


See Chap. X. 
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The simplest form is the resistance-coupled direct-current 
amplifier. For this purpose a high resistance R is included in the 
photocell circuit, and the drop across this resistance is applied 
between the amplifier grid and filament. Such a circuit is shown 
in Fig. 156. An increase in the photocurrent will result in an 
increase in the drop across the resistance R, which will make the 
grid more positive with respect to the filament. Thus the plate 
current will increase with increasing photocurrent. If the con¬ 
nections from R to the amplifier tube are reversed, the plate 
current will decrease with increasing photocurrent. In the 
former case, a common source of potential may be used for both 
the phototube and the amplifier. The latter case necessitates 
separate batteries. The size of the grid leak resistance depends 
upon the size of the current to be measured and upon the charac¬ 
teristics of the amplifier tube. This resistance is usually of 
the order of several megohms and rarely more than 10® ohms for 
very small currents. These values are small compared with 
the resistance of the phototube, so that R does not appreciably 
affect the photocurrent. By making the resistance high, a large 
voltage drop is obtained across it, and consequently the amplifica¬ 
tion is increased. 

The change in plate current per volt change in the potential 
applied between grid and filament of a vacuum tube is a constant 
called its mutual conductance. The mutual conductance for 
vacuum-tubes is in the neighborhood of 10"“® amp./volt. If we 
assume that we cannot detect a change in plate current of less 
than 10”® amp., the change in grid voltage must be 

10 "“® 

mutual conductance 

which is of the order of millivolts. Accordingly, the grid 
resistance must be chosen so that the drop across it due to the 
photocurrent is at least of the order of millivolts. Thus, if the 
photocurrent is 10“® amp., the grid leak should be at least 10® 
ohms. The maximum value of the resistance which can be used, 
however, is limited, since it is in multiple with the grid to fila¬ 
ment resistance of the amplifier tube, so that it is useless to make 
it larger than the tube resistance. By special amplifier tube 
construction, however, it has been possible to increase the input 
resistance of the amplifier to the order of 10^® ohms and, with 
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cubes/^ currents of the order of 10”^^ amp. can be readily 
3ured. 

lototube amplifier circuits may be divided into three general 
lifications. 

Those which involve linearity of both the phototube and the amplifier. 
Those which involve linearity of the phototube but not of the amplifier. 
Those which involve linearity of neither the phototube nor the 
.fier. 

the first classification, the procedure is simply to observe 
implifior current produced by a given amount of radiation 
Lg on the phototube. 

ic second method is a null method in so far as the amplifier 
mcerned, but a deflection method with reference to the 



Fio. 16(h—Resistance-couplod Fio. 157.—Rcsistanco-couplod 

cUroct-ourront amplifier. diroct-ourront amplifier. 


)tul)e. The circuit is the same as Fig. 156 or 157, but it 
?.d ill a slightly different manner. The amplifier current is 
ved with the phototuhe in the dark. The phototube is 
irradiated, and the amplifier grid bias is adjusted until the 
ifior current is restored, to its original value. The change in 
■)iaB nocoHsary to do this is equal to the IR drop across the 
leak duo to the photocurrent I. Since the grid resistance 
:)wn, the photocurront I may bo calculated. This is really 
quivalent of measuring the photocurrent and, therefore, 
aok of proportionality in the phototube is carried through 
;he final result. 

the tliird method the radiation source under investigation 
a standard source irradiate the cell alternately, and the 
ard is varied by some form of intensity reducer, until the 
ation duo to both is the same. Thus the characteristics of 
hototubc and of the amplifier do not enter into eonsidora- 
so long as they remain constant during the time of one cycle, 
dge Circuits for Amplifying Photocurrents. The plate 
It of the amplifier, when the phototube ie in. the dark, may 
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be large compared with the change in plate current observed 
when the phototube is irradiated. This difficulty is overcome 
by balancing out the steady value of the plate current by the 
circuit of Fig. 167, so that the meter indicates only changes in 
plate current. 

The resistance in the plate circuit is adjusted so that, when 

the phototube is in the dark, 
no current flows through the 
plate-circuit meter. When the 
tube is irradiated, the meter 
then indicates the change in 
J_+ plate current. The chief draw- 


n, 


Ipt h— - i -*VVN^WV ^ 




Fig. 168.—Bridge circuit for measuring 
photocurrents. 


back to this and other direct- 
current amplifier circuits is 
their tendency to drift and, 
consequently, the necessity of 
adjustments. These difficulties have been 


making frequent 
m i nimi zed to a great extent in bridge circuits in which two tubes 
are used, so that the various drifts tend to balance each other 
out. Figure 158 shows a bridge circuit. By means of a bridge 
circuit, DuBridge has measured photocurrents of the order of 
10“^® amp. The amplification of small currents has been dis¬ 
cussed in great detail by Notting- 
ham^2 and by DuBridge.^® Taylor 
and Kerr describe* an amplifier 
designed for use with phototubes. 

Some of the difficulties of direct- 


I'li- 


o 


current amplification are overcome r'S 

by the use of alternating-current I_||||||_ 

amplifiers, but, on the other hand, 
this involves the use of the less coupled 


o 


B 

169.— A: Transformer- 
amplifier for measuring 

desirable alternating-current measur- ®Se7rmplifier\r^mlC“^^ 
ing instruments. The amplifier may photocurrents. 
be transformer-coupled or resistance- 

coupled as in Fig. 159A and B, respectively. For this method 
the source must be intermittent. This is attained by chopping-' 
the beam at any convenient frequency by a sector disk or a wheel 
with an edge cut to give any desired wave form (e.g., sine wave),- 
or, in the case of discharges in gases, by modulating the supply 
* Seep. 322. 
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volta^. Modulation of the radiation and alternating-curi-ent 
amplification is often a very convenient means of separating two 
effects, one of which it is desired to study. For example, it malces 
it possible to study one source in the presence of a large amo-unt 
of stray radiation. The alternating-current amplifier picks lap 
only the modulated source, and does not respond to the steady 
component due to the stray radiation. 

The Geiger-MuUer Tube. Tor very feeble radiation, tfcie 
Geiger-Miillor tube has been used. This is a phototube of special 
construction in which each electron emitted gives rise to a pnLs© 
of current through the tube, which may be detected by sensitixre 
instruniciits. Using this type of tube, Rajewsky^® detec'te-d 
radiant flux (Kpiivalcnt to 12 quanta/(cm2 sec) 2 .e,, 

(9.1 X 10“i^) erg/(cm.® sec). 

Measuring of Radiant Energy of Short Duration. For thie 
measurement of a pulse of radiant energy of very brief duration, 
steady deflection methods cannot be used. In such cases, tlie 
integrated current from the phototube may be measured direchly 
with a ballistic galvanometer,^^ or it may be used to charge £t 
condoiisor courioctod in series with the phototube circuit, ttie 
charges the^n being measured either by a ballistic galvanometer or 
by some type of (dectron-tube peak voltmeter.^® Such apparatus 
may bo calibrated by exposing the phototube to a source of 
known intensity for a known time interval which is compara'ble 
to the duration of the source to be measured, a convenient way 
of regulating th(^ time of exposure being by means of a pendulmm 
device with a calibrated opening and known period. Either of 
these methods tnoasures the total quantity of electricity whicii 
has pasHod through the tube, and thus indicates the energy 
rather than the radiant flux falling on the phototube. 

Measurement of the Maximtun Intensity of Radiant Energy. 
The inaximuiu iiitcmsity of a varying source, or the intensity 
of any sourCiO, niay be determined by a modification of the abowe 
methods. The current from the phototube is sent througti b. 
resistarujo li (Fig. 160) and the IR drop used to charge a con¬ 
denser. An cIcK’.trio valve in series with the condenser pennits 
the current to flow in only one direction. Thus the condenser is 
charged to a vahu^ (‘.orresponding to the maximum current flowing 
through phototube. Since the condenser charges to 1/e tli 
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of the maximum charge in a time equal to the product of the 
capacity in farads and the resistance in ohms, for accurate results 
the values of capacity and resistance must be adjusted to give 
a proper time constant for the circuit. If the time constant is 
small compared to the duration of the irradiation to be measured, 
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Fig. 160.—Circuit for measuring maximum intensity of light flash. 


the apparatus may be calibrated with any source of known 
intensity. In general, however, it is safer to calibrate with a 
source of short duration, such as the pendulum device already- 
described. 

Balanced Method of Measuring Output of a Phototube. One 

method of measuring irradiation which avoids any assumption of 
proportionality in the phototube is the balance method shown in. 



BALANCED PHOTOELECTRIC TUBE CIRCUIT 
Fig. 161.—Balance method of measuring output of phototube. 


Fig. 161. The irradiation on each tube is adjusted initially so 
that both photocurrents are equal and no galvanometer current 
is observed. Any change in irradiation on one of the tubes will 
upset the balance, which is then restored by means of a calibrated 
“intensity reducer.” While this method does not require any 
knowledge of the current-irradiation characteristic of the tubes, 
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it does assume that both tubes will stay constant, or at least 
ch^e m the same ratio, during the time of the experiment 
I hm u no t neoessamly the case. ThU method can be made vem 
eensifve by umng an electrometer or vacuum-tube amplifier fS 
the indicating instrument. 

If the radiation from the source under investigation and from 
n standard companson source is alternately allowed to fall on 
t.he same phototube at a fairly high frequency, the errors due to 
any change in the phototube are avoided. E the radiation from 
noth sources 1S3 the same, the photocurrent will be constant E 
the two differ, the current will be a pulsating one. The alternat¬ 
ing-current component can then be 
measured by the usual methods, /^p 

or, if a null method is preferable, 
the radiation from the comparison 
wource is altered until the alternat¬ 
ing component disappears. 

A Null Method Using a Vibration 
Oalvanometer. The spectral trans¬ 
mission or reflectance of different 
HamploH can bo measured with a 

l >hO_tOOlectric tube as the detecting leS.-Arrangement of ap- 

tlOVlCO by 0 X 10 following method paratus for measuring transuaission 
which can be used with any mono- b”“pLttuTe ^ 
c-hromator. Measurements in the 

ultraviolet cati bo made if quartz optical parts are provided 
aad a phototube sensitive in this region used. 

Figure 162 shows schematically the arrangement^® of the 
apparatus. The radiant flux from the monochromator (not 
nhown) slit strikes first the circular glass disk which has equal 
H<^|ginentH silvorod and unsilvered. The number of segments 
<l<q)onds upon the speed of the synchronous motor used and upon 
th<% dc^sired freciucncy of alternation of the beam. The mirror- 
HC^c^tor combination splits the beam into two parts at right angles 
to each other, and the lenses shown form images of the slit on the 
niagnosia blocks.®^ 

In conjuriLCtion with each of the collecting lenses is an adjustable 
<iiiadrant sc^ctor, as shown in the upper left-hand portion of the 
iliagram, which serves to cut down the light of that beam in a 
jtricasurablo manner. A scale of 0 to 100 is attached to the 
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left-hand sector, so that the amount of its opening may be read. 
It is not necessary that there should be a scale on the right-hand 
sector, since this serves for comparison purposes only in the usual 
use of the instrument. 

The radiant flux is reflected by two mirrors nearly at right 
angles to each other on to a ground-glass screen placed immedi¬ 
ately in front of the photoelectric cell. The purpose of the 
ground glass is to diffuse the radiation with some uniformity 
over the sensitive surface of the cell. Thus the phototube 
receives an alternating beam of radiant flux, which causes the 
tube to give an alternating current of the same period. This 
alternating current can be amplified and, since the condition of 
balance is that each half of the alternating beam of radiation is 
equal, a null method may be used. 

A synchronous motor is used to drive the glass disk, so that 
the frequency of the beam alternations may be kept constant 
and that any difference in the two parts of the alternating current 
from the cell is amplified and detected with a properly tuned 
vibration galvanometer. If the intensities of the two beams 
falling on the cell are equal, the vibration galvanometer will not 
move; thus, as balance is approached by adjusting the sector, 
the beam of hght from the mirror of the vibration galvanometer 
narrows down to its minimum width. The vibration galvanome¬ 
ter has very great advantages for use in this connection because 
of its high sensitivity, its freedom from static friction, and its 
relative insensitivity to frequencies other than the one to which 
it is tuned; also, with this method of detection neither the 
linearity of the cell nor that of the amplifying device used will 
enter the final results. 

For ordinary spectrophotometric work, a gas-filled caesium 
cell which is sensitive over the entire visible spectrum is used. 
For work extending into the infrared, another gas-filled cell 
sensitive in this region replaces the first. 

If this device is used, the reproducibility of the results depends 
upon the sector A. This can be made so that readings can be 
taken to within a small fraction of 1 per cent. The outstanding 
advantage of this method is that the readings do not depend upon 
the observer, and also readings of transmission or reflectance 
can be made in the ultraviolet and infrared, linaited only by the 
range of the sensitivity of the photoelectric tube. 
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Neon-tube Indicators for Photocurrents. Another method of 
measuring photocurrents makes use of a neon tube as an indica¬ 
tor. If a small condenser is connected in series with the photo 
tube and a battery, its rate of charge wiU depend upon the 
resistance of the phototube, i.e., the amount of radiation falline 
on the tube. A small neon lamp in parallel with the condenser 
will light up when the voltage across the condenser rises to the 
bnmkdown voltage of the lamp, and will go out as soon as the 
volt,ag(i leiUihc^s the extinction voltage. Thus the frequency of 
the flashing of the lamp is a measure of the resistance of, and 
thereforii thc^ amount of radiation on, the phototube. ' 

Rimtsehler"^ has modified this method by employing a special- 
(hssigii glow-relay tube using argon in which the condenser 
discharge between one anode and the cathode 
ignitiis a discharge between the main anode 
and the cathode strong enough to operate a 
nday or othc'r recording device. The method 
is capable of good precision and can be used 
for measuring small currents, limited only by 
leakages in l.ho circuit. 

Leakage Currents. In making measure- 
numts of small photocurrents, it must be kept 
in mind that the leakage currents may be 
comparahh^ with the photocurrents. The 
leakages (airnmts are mainly of two kinds, true „ 

U'akage ovt>r the glass surfaces and thernnomc of guard ring 
(‘mission. In well-designed phototubes which pi^ototube. 
have Ixum propc^rly exhausted, the leakage over surfaces inside of 
th(( bulb is almost negligible. The external leakage, however, 
may be <iuit<^ appreciable. This may be reduced to a minimum 
by (uin'fully chuming the glass surfaces with alcohol, and then 
k<x'i)ing th(‘ni dry by means of a drying agent such as P 2 O 5 . 
(tovfming th(( surface with an insulating wax, such as ceresin, 
h(dps redmxi the leakage. A guard ring, such as is shown in 
Fig. will prevent leakage currents from passing through the 
galvaifonu'ter. J. F. H. Custers** was able to measure currents 
of th(^ (>rd(^r of 10 "i* to 10 ““ amp. by placing the entire amplifier 
systcun in an ((vacuatod container. While equally small currents 
hav(( b<‘,en mcuwuxred with far less elaborate precautions, this set¬ 
up mui not(‘Wor(.hy for the steadiness of the readings. Whitford*® 
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ami <ith(*r« Iiu\i> ri'iwtri<‘il wiiinlar Si Ii dm lia" ^intutui 

<Hit that <h<' 1 ‘fTi’ct itf m Hii« ■ wniiMui 

guard ring nmy !«• diiiiiui>i!i»‘‘i hy Mjii-iahiig da • < II <<n ;d«< raatit.K 
poduiiiiil. HiuH' tin* li'uUiin«‘ nrt* allins^utn;! lin v 

wouKi iu>t 1«* iiidiciitnl by Mif r, whulf wxul.) 

record only flu* true jilmfiu'leeirie fiiiii'iii. '1 Iti" im dn'd 
of eourw*, outy where flu* leakage it* Irue reve iaie <• 

The Murfaee leakage, howevt'r, i*« iinl fh<* euly luiidaieai J.i de- 
Hiae of currents uteasuralih*. *rhe llu’riuioute uiav 

an even greater fuet»»r, partienlarly in sonte «if th*< »e M« i »vi» • 
of rwl-«en«itive tulwa. It is ri*liilive|y uniinttortant lu ihr < i»;r 
of pure metal surfaces. The t's't'wtt- Ag ».urfie i -> ate e!K* U« iu 
thernuonie emitters atid, sinee the eatheile of a tube inay lotw- 
an area of as much ns HMt eta’, the emisMoti enii heeioue tpute 
large at elevati'd temjsTafures tu wuue IuIm-» of the- tyj»-, 
this thermionic curretit is of the urdi'r of l(i *' amp at toon, 
temperature, so that at UHt vnlls tl<e tuh*' liatf .** texititame i t 
Accordingly, such a fuhe is not vtiitahle (or oo souruig 
plmtocurrcnts smaller than this. Thete i^ no simile ihiiteftl 
method of (4hninating this leakage eyeepi die use of alteftiatitig 
eurrimt amplifiers. Thennionie emission vaiies eyponentudly 
with temperature. Kor a (’s-t'stt Ag sutface, an imreii»e m 
temperatun* from 20 to H0’'tl wmihi increase ih«* eiot!*«ion JOtt 
per cent. Accordingly, it is ini)Hirtaiil to kcrj* the lemjs'twtute 
of the tubes as hiw iw juissihle, not only by keeping the ambient 
temiMwaturtt low, hut by filtering out infrare*! radiation from tfie 
wmrce which might otherwisi* raise flu- feia|«*rafnre of the 
oathodti. Borne tulies have fieen sperially diiugned t»t !»* kept 
cool by litiuid air, This leakage due to flurtnionie curretits is 
relatively unimisirtant, «*xeept in the of th»» red seosHive 
tubcH with their eonw’ipu'tit low values of work fnnciion 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MEASUREMENTS OF RADIANT ENERGY WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS* 

L. A. JONESt 

The magnitude of the response of a photographic material 
which has been exposed to radiant energy depends upon the 
wavelength of the radiant energy used in making the exposure. 
Photographic materials, therefore, are sensitive receivers of the 
selective type and can be used for the measurement of radiant 
energy in absolute terms only after having been calibrated by 
some form of nonselective receiver, such as a thermopile, a 
bolometer, or a vane radiometer. While in general the direct 
method of measuring radiant energy by use of a nonselective 
receiver may seem to be preferable to the use of a selective 
receiver requiring calibration, there are in fact many cases where 
the disadvantages arising from necessity of calibration are more 
than overbalanced by the advantages which arise from the 
inherent characteristics of the selective receiver. In the case of 
the photographic material, we may enumerate among the points 
of superiority the following: 

1. It may be used for recording simultaneously the relative intensities 
of a large number of different samples of radiant energy and, moreover, it 
gives a permanent record of these intensities. 

2. It is a receiver of the integrating type, and hence in the case of very 
low intensities the response can be increased up to easily measurable magni¬ 
tudes by making the exposure times long. Furthermore, as a consequence 
of its integrating action, average values, for definite time intervals, of vari¬ 
able intensities may be obtained. 

3. As a result of its integrating characteristic, its effective sensitivity is 
appreciably greater for very low radiation intensities than that of the non¬ 
selective radiation-sensitive elements. 

* Photographic nomenclature and symbols used. May differ from nomen¬ 
clature and symbols used in other parts of the book. 

t Phystdsty Kodcik R€S6(iTch JLoboTatoTies. 
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Chap. VIII] CHARACTERISTIC CURVE 

*47 

The photographic method for the measorpn,.,,. f . 
has been looked upon by many workers in the ^^^iiation 

only to approximate deterLrafSld “'“!r 

general impression that results of h\crh • • ^ rather 
obtained by the photographic method cannot be 

feel sure, is the rceult of attempte 

uremente by the phote^phic method trithont enaciemtoort 
edge o the charaote^tree of the photographic materi^ „ L' 
perfectly tme tlmt the magnitude of the reeponee given by a 
photographic matenal to a specified quantity of r^lSnt ene^ 
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LOG. EXPOSURE (M.C.S.) 

Fig. 104. Typical D-log B curve of a photographic material. 


dopends upon many factors and it is only by the careful control 
of all of factors which determine the magnitude of response 
that results of a high precision can be obtained. A complete 
understanding of the characteristics of the photographic emulsion 
is a necessary r(uiuirement to the use of this medium for work of 
high prec'isioti. A rather complete discussion of the reactions 
of th(! photographic material to radiant energy, therefore, seems 
in order. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC CURVE 

The general reflation between the stimulus (exposure) and the 
resultant rasponsa (the amount of developed silver, usually 
(expressed as density) may be shown graphically as illustrated in 
Fig. 164, where values of the logarithm of the exposure (log W) 
are plott(!d as abseissa and the corresponding values of response 
(density D) are plotted as ordinates. Since the photographic 
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ii)at<‘rial Ih a wiiMtivi* ttl *!•*■ itit'uiaiinj; ili«' 

tuaKJlit'Hh* of tlie* ofTt'cl rl•^«llltiItK itoio ili«* n' liuii ),(.)ij»ns 
(‘HiTny Uopcndu upon two farfor"; nof wlii> li < : )j,. i,,ti 

at which tin* radiant «>in*rtty fnlh- »»p'»ii tli' ' h: pi\> - uuio*-. ionl 
tin* otliicr dciKitiiin the time liuriiiK whnh tie (n imsi 

Exposure, hlxpimurc A'may he ih tiin d li> tie >%}.!« Muti. 

E rate • luoe (.'d*' 

Hince plxdoKrapiiic materiulrj are intendeil ptimatdv t>-) tie* 
makiuK of picturca, i.e., for the repr<«hniio»t of hjritt soel < 5>ad«-, 
it ia cuKtoinary in thia field expre«» expooiio- m l» nn . < i haht 
unita. The unit that haa heen sidoptetl for ilii'’ purpoa- e* t)j« 
nx^ter ean<Ue wliieh ia an evidunlion id th«- t»hnni!y a pe. i m< 
radiant energy it» tenna of the aj»eetr)d 'eie.pmty »»! the tomooi 
eye. For thia purpoa**, therefore, e\|H>!eiti' »■« di lmi >i a 

A' ' / • / (meter eaixlle ,viTO!»d»<, m*'«- j 

wliere / =» illumination, meter eandl**!^. me 
I » tiimea, aec. 

In applying the phot<»grHphie matettnl to the meiiMiiremeni *4 
energy, it ia fre<iuent.Iy neeea«iiry to dial witli ««velrMKth» to 
which the human eye ia tidally iiixeiiaiiiie tmd for tlo <««- wave 
lengtrha of radiatit energy it la iinpiwilde to e^pre»> r'xi«w*r»^ *n 
terms of viaual unita. It a»*en»a deairnlde, ihi refoie. to {)hando]i 
completely the tiat* of the meter candle and to jolopi for tin-* 
tllHeuHHion an energy ttnit applieahle to the eipuc wavch »i«ih 
range. For thia purpoae we ahull nae t he i-rg and exprena > xiMintuc 
in tenna of (uxTgy unita, aa indiealtfd Ity the following • .*|>rr*,«ion; 

A' » /• / (erga cin’t (fltl) 

where / « ratliant-flux tlenaity, (erg* (w cm*, ti 
t “ times, ai'c. 

Density. The amount of silver resulting from the dt velop 
ment of tlxi exixiw'd photographie materiid is tiaunlly itteanirtal 
in terms of its hght-abaorlitng |Miwt*r, and it ia cnstiumiry to 
exiireas this as demit}/ {D), which ia tlefined hy the following 
relationships: 
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Fa - hnninouH flux incident on the silver deposit. 

F\ = luminous dux transmitted by the silver deposit. 

T — transmission factor. 

O — opacity. 

D = density. 

T = b\/Fa. 

XIT = 0 = FalF^. 

J) = logio 0. 

Th(^ Kraphic form of representing the relation between density 
and U)K (‘xposure. (Fig. 164) was proposed first by Hurter and 
Driffitdd' •' and is therefore quite commonly referred to as the 
II and 1) (mrv(^, although the terms D-log E curve and ckarac- 
U'.rutic curve, are, frequently used in reference thereto. It b.as 
b(‘en fouml (experimentally that in the case of many photographic 
matterials a (‘.onsiderable portion of the D-log E curve is repre- 
H(ent(e(l satisfacetorily, within the limits of experimental errors, 
by a straigld, line. The limits of the straight-line region are 
designatted by tlue points A and B. The exposure region covered 
by th<' straight-liiue portion of the characteristic curve is usually 
th'sigiiat('d as fh<i region of corredb exposure since throughout this 
expoHun! range density is directly proportional to log E. 

Gradient and Gamma, The gradient 0 at any point on the 
(diara(d.('ristie. eurvti may bo represented by the derivative 
dD/(d log A’). For the straight-line portion, G is constant and 
may be eonv<‘niently expressed in terms of the angle a subtended 
by tlu' line A H and the log E axis. The tangent of this angle is 
called gamma, y. 


Gamma (r) = tan a (60) 

It muHt be rtimembe.red that this expression can be applied only 
to th(? portion of the (iharacteristic curve which is a straight line 
and has no significance for parts of the curve for which the 

gradient is not constant. ,. , , 

'rh<‘ vahu! of gamma d(q)cnds upon the extent to which develop¬ 
ment is earri(Hl and, in fact, was referred to by Hurter and 
Driffic'ld (foe- eit.) as the developmerd constant. It is freque^ly 
UHC^l iiH ({(‘fining the contrast of the photographic material. /Tlie 
logic of its use in this connection is apparent when it is realized 
that tins greater tlie value of gamma, the greater will be he 
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density difference by which a photographic material reproduces a 
given exposure difference. 

Latitude. Projection of the straight-line portion of the 
Z)-log E curve on the log E axis determines the exposure range 
over which direct proportionality between D and log E exists. 
By dropping perpendiculars from the points A and B, the points 
M and N are established. These fix the limits of this exposure 
range. The distance between M and N is called latitude, L, and 
may be expressed either in log E units or in exposure units. 
Thus, 

L = log En — log E^ (log E units) 
or 

E 

(exposure units) 

Em 

Latitude is not constant for a given photographic material 
since its value depends directly upon the extent to which develop¬ 
ment is carried and to a lesser extent on other processing factors. 
It depends also upon certain exposure conditions, such as quality 
(spectral composition) of the exposing radiation. 

Inertia, Sensitivity, and Speed. The straight line AB extended 
cuts the log E axis at the point x and the value of E at this point 
is called the inertia, i. Since a material of low sensitivity has 
a high inertia value, and vice versa, it is necessary to take the 
reciprocal of the inertia in order to obtain a value which is directly 
proportional to sensitivity. Hence 

Sensitivity oc \ (g2) 

The absolute values obtained by taking the reciprocal of the 
inertia (when expressed in the conventional manner, i.e., in terms 
of light units, meter candle seconds) may be inconvenient for 
practical purposes since they may be less than unity and hence 
expressible only as decimals or fractions. It is customary, there¬ 
fore, in setting up practical sensitivity or speed scales, to multiply 
this reciprocal by a constant, k, chosen more or less arbitrarily 
so as to give a series of convenient numbers. In general, there¬ 
fore, speed is defined by the equation: 

Speed, S = -I • fc 



(63) 
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Under- and Overexposure Regions. From the point A, 
Fig. 164, the D-log E curve continues to the left into the region 
of decreasing exposure with constantly decreasing gradient until 
at the point C this gradient becomes zero, i.e., the curve becomes 
parallel to—or, if proper correction for fog has been made, 
coincident with—the log E axis. This region, C to A, is generally 
refcuTod to as the region of underexposure^ or sometimes the toe 
of the (‘haracteristic curve. Thus the density difference by 
whi<di a given exposure difference is rendered decreases con¬ 
tinuously from some finite value at the point A to zero. As 
will be shown later, it is usually necessary where the highest 
pr('icision is required, to use the photographic material as a 
null indicator. Since there is always a certain probable error 
in tl(d)(M'niining where two densities are equal,* it follows that the 
gr(‘.atr(vst sensitivity is attained when the two densities being 
<M)iui>ar(Ml li(^ at a point on the curve where the gradient is rela- 
tiv(dy high, since a given error in density equality at such a 
point corresponds to a minimum uncertainty in the equality of 


enc'rgy values. 

From ih(^ point B the curve continues to the right into the 
H'gion of increasing exposure with a constantly decreasing 
grad5<‘iit unl.il at the point D the gradient becomes zero, i.e., 
th<‘ curve" he'comes parallel to the log E axis. The value of 
(lemsity corre\spe)uding to the point D is the maximum density, 
ohi*ainablo with the existing processing coneiitions, develop¬ 
ment iiitic, developer constitution, temperature, etc. The 
vahu" of is not fixed entirely by these processing factors 
l)ut ({("ptMiels to some extent on the quality of the exposing 
radiat.iom 4'his region, B to D, is called the region of over- 
exposnrVy or soin(d»imes the shoulder of the characteristic curve. 
In ibis r<"gion also the density difference, AD, corresponding to 
H<)ni(‘ (‘Xi)osur(^ diffenuice, A log E, decreases progressively with 
iiu^rcitsing ("xpostire and becomes zero at the point D. 

Extent of Development. The shape and position of the 
(diara(d<‘risti(‘. (uirv(^ depend upon the character of development, 
imrlicn.larly upon oxtont to which development is earned^ 
'rh(‘ curvc'H in Fig;. 165 illustrate a rather ideahzed case m which 

lengithH of t.iin(* in the same dcvelopmg solution. Curve l is 
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that uhtHinril Inr a Iijm* **( 2 ntih Hy 

tlu’ «trv tiiiit hy i* p . nf 2 luin , rin \r» 2 <«♦ 

ar«‘ oiituiia**!, Il will !»•* iimP^iI tlia> tmi ’*** 1 i»iV' n irjain«’(y low 

^Iop^♦ n ), HImI a:» IIm* ulrvrlMpjMriit tlior r iJn ira * *! Kin:^ ! lopr 
rnpally at (irvt afal thi n luur*' ' iowK a ■ n nppjMai la f* 
tairvi* 7 ttliitii tla* Inuiting Ifipi* In wlu* h fiu pnrtiru 

lar inatf^rial taut I*** «l*'Vt'|Mprt|. Thi* hhalinK valu>^ o< i^ai^anai 
tiwually rt'fiaraii t<» a> nammo r ^ ) 





'riiii iiKuri' aW* iUiiHlriitoH Hir wny in »hii l» hUluilr 
AN th«’ tiiiM' of i)* iiii*r«'i«<t'(|. 'rj«< Hiunll irriiral 

<imwn tliroiiKh of tin* »’iirv«*»* mark Ui»' lH«KiiiMitiK miwI 
tiTiniiiAtioti of tho NtroiRht-liKo |»ortioa A nomowimt tnori‘ 
grAtihio pictttro of tiii< way y iiiirroiiNi'N with tiioo of ih<v«<io|too'iii 
Ih iilttafratod in HHf, 'Pho h«»n#i*itt3U ilottoil liii«» inttrki’il 
r« n'jmwntM the UinitinK viUtmof Kamitoi wfiioli nin la* ol»t*um*il 
witii thia inah'rial wl»*« priK'oaMai in thia pnHnoihir »lovi*lo|a*r 
F<ir any partiritlnr piiotoKrapiiii* matorifU iho mti* at whii'fi 
gatntnii ii«*roju«*H (h<|H>ti(tN ttp»»ii ihi* ooiiMitution, totoriMilratioii, 
tttul t^'inpomfitn* <»f tio' tlovoiopinte )o»hitioti. atol uiwm ihi* 

<»f agitat ion jhiritig tiovcloinnont. C ’»ru‘ H in Fig, UUl IUmhI rat 
a Itiwor raft' of growtit of Kamiiia roaulting from tin* tnw* of a 
luHH <onH‘j*ntrato*l <h*vj'Io|M*r tlian ia nawl in ohtaining onrvi* ,1. 
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Fog and Fog Correction. When a sample of photographic 
luatt^rial is dcvolopod without exposure to radiant energy other 
t han t hat which HT^ay be present in the darkroom in which the 
work is done, a certain, amount of density is in general 

prothK*(sL This rciforred. to as fog. Fog may be considered 
as falling into two gom^ral categories: 

H. Inlu'rent fog. 

b. I )<‘V(‘I<)pnioiit fog* 

'Plu* former may be subdivided into: (1) fog arising from 
grains nuuio dov'<'’l<>pable by the chemical processes involved 
in th(' nuumfucturi’! of (.ho emulsion, and (2) fog from those grains 



li'u) nifl. Tinu'of <lov<'l<>i>mont-gamma curves. .4, for high rate of develop- 
niofti: W. for low rivU* of (l«vol«i)3naient. Curve C is the corresponding time of 
<U>V('lot>«n‘«t-f<>tt (■urv<'. 


«»uU* anu'naldo to iU^vidopment by the exposure of the enmlsion 
tu light nit hesr during: mauufPicture, inspection, packing or during 
luin.lliug of l.h(^ luateriiil in the darkroom prior to development. 

Di.vidotiiucnt foK may ariae from various causes, such ^ the 
iwtioji of foKKinj? aK<iiitH or reaction products in the developer, 
a,.rial oxi.Ialdon, <‘t<. The amount of fog density 

with th«‘ (‘Xb'tit to which development w earned, ^ 

l;;:, 

iiocj'ssHrv' t.<> uiaK.t‘ a ctorrotvouu lui i & , . . :ti 

Driflh'ld (/'><-• roalisicd that the amount of og p 

Iny a'•.X dopoudont upon the magnitude of that density, 
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tht‘V n(*\'<*rt it ‘^jtti'tjt* tMi v Ihi * <• 

|>urp<>H(‘s to ntjikt* tin* fu^ vt^vt^r\um l*y Junt 

valu(* from fill tliiM \filu** Ih iow, fk t* to n** :j 

ing tin* forno'tl on u -sHtupI** »*l tin- piminvo 

whi<"h lunl not Immmi t*\pe>s<‘<l l»ut hai] lii j o ■ o* To*’ :on*“ 

<l(*v(»lopin<*nl triNitmont. 'rhi> rri.loio loi irnoli> l**« n 
sin(*(» that tinu' in -'^<*nNilonM*tri<‘ Uf*rk 

\Vh<‘n* phol<i|a;ntphif* iaat*a*ialf^ hm* 1*0 th^ lorn oo uiua 
of rjulifint-oiMTfity intrOMtiiivi liy t«M hnit|nr*> who h pM u »- 

flciic^rnhnatioti of tin* ^^Inipi* ninl pM^itiinn *»lf Un' rhur n 1 1» 
(*urv(% mon* rrfhnal fojj; t»Mrr«*<*tion imi't 1*** appln *1 I in u!tp ? t 
Inus b(*<‘n sUnliod at ron^itlia’uhh' haiath hs ^ humo inw tj 
ffiatorn.^' ® 'I'lnt ino«lifi<'ution of Mriilinuti r' ^ loiomln, a pjujH* * il 
by WilH(*y’ \h prol>ably tin* moM r**liabh' tof^tbofl fur loalinK tin * 
fog (•oma^iion. Thin fonnula i?* 


Ih 


lU IK 

tK. 


F 


ifVli 


in whi(*h /)/ is tin* f<*g to l»o ilodtirlial, tb» noi^inoMo k|* or! 
opabh' (hainity, if^ tho limiting imag** aJm h *mi )w- 

obtained on (‘Xteiuhal dovelopimaif i»f lh»* partnnlo 
uiul<*r conHid(THtion, hikI F \h Uk* fi»g iliiooty on an mn 
area of t lu‘ inaterialH, 

Deviations from Typical Behavior. TUv i i 

shown in Figs. KW, Iftfn and liW roproMait what may b»^ »«b jied 
to fui a typieui or idoaliyiod rase, Home plM*tua<aphir onitiTod^ 
behave in th<‘ niunner simwm all of ihe ^^tiuight line purina)?) 
interH(‘eting at a point on tl«' log H a\i^ Many phoif*graphif^ 
materials, however, <lo not eonform to thi typ#- Some n<ay fdoa% 
a common interHi'cthm point lying nifimr br|i*iA 01 nbm.i* th-^ log 
FJ axis and tin* position of this point may dt^pi nii iourk*'til.v uptm 
the eharneter of di’vehipment. Morrovor, in tho of manv 
photographie materials, a single 5 nt»*rseetion j»oiot dorr not e\irt 
Soimdimes tln^ eharaeteristie eur\e shows v«^ry Httle »f any 
straightrliue portion, this being rontraeted fu a m»-rr inthefion 
point with a typical S-shaped curve, Htill titlea* materialH may 
show doulilc or even triph* straightdiio^ regions with the airmn 
panying double or t riple gamma values. The snbjrrt of uiriation 
in the Hhap(M)f the /Mog F relationslups fttr vnrtoti*^ photographic 
materials luis been treated at eotisiflerahle length by Hheppjud/^" 
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While attempts have been made to formulate analytically the 
relationships between density and exposure, no generally success¬ 
ful formula has been evolved. While formulas have been pro¬ 
posed which fit quite well a particular set of conditions, it is 
impossible to rely on any of these formulas without first proving 
that they fit the particular material and conditions under which 
it is to be used. We are forced, then, to the conclusion that 
the only satisfactory way of establishing the relationship between 
density and exposure is by experimental determinations on a 
particular photographic material processed according to a definite 
technique. 


FAILURE OF THE RECIPROCITY LAW 

Thus far, in this discussion, it has been implied that for a given 
photographic material developed under fixed conditions the 
magnitude of th(‘- n^sponse (density) is a function of exposure 
regardless of the absolute values of I and t which determine the 
value of exposure. This is not true and the failure of photo- 
graphici materials to obey the Bunsen-Roscoe^^ reciprocity 
law is commonly referred to as the failure of the reciprocity 
law. In using photographic materials for the measurement of 
radiant energy, the de])arture from the reciprocity relation¬ 
ship must b(^ recoguizcHl and possible errors resulting from this 
cause oliminatcHi, (uthor by using a correctly designed experi¬ 
mental t(H^hni(lU(^ or by the prcKiisc measurement of the magni¬ 
tude of th(^ (Icjparture from the reciprocity-law relationship 
together with the application of a correction based upon such 
determinations. 

Because of the failure of the reciprocal relation between the 
I and t factors of (exposure, it is necessary to discriminate care¬ 
fully l)(^tw(Hm m^cnMi 2 /-»s‘caki-charactcristic curves and time-scale- 
charactc^ristic (uirvc^s. ^Phe former arc based upon an exposure 
scale in which th(^ int(^nsity factor is variable and the time factor 
coustarit, while thc^ latter are derived from an exposure scale in 
whi(!h the time facitor is variable and the intensity constant. 
In the fi(ild of photographic sensitometry it is predominant 
practice to us(^ tim(^-sC;ale exposures, although this practice is by 
no means univ(irHal. Fnjquently incorrect conclusions have 
been drawn from s(msitometri(! data because of failure to recog- 
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'‘rh<‘ <*at<^!iary <‘<iUiitian fits the oxpcrinKmtally observed values, 
in the easi* i\{ natst i>hni(»^rni)hie luatorials, over a relatively 
aidn iit<tai>ity raiign (‘xtiaidiag usually from 0.001 of optimal 
int^ul^ity ti) 1,000 times opUnuil intcuisity, a total range of 
ap]4^4^\iut^v1<'ly \ to 1,000,(JOO. Outside of this range, however, 
l•;lt<•nary fails to agree* with Ui<‘ experimental observations. 
r«* rnciit itm om* ease, it was found that at an intensity of 0.00001 
Ml optimal the variation h<»tw<‘(*n the valium calh^l for by the 
ealfuiary and that aetually observ<*d is of the order of 200 or 
|H*r rent. No analylleal t‘xpr<‘ssiou has Ixum found which 
fitr^ tin* «»hsf*r\<‘d valmv^ over th(‘ (*utir(» ('xpc^riniental range. It 
shiMihl lie reiMarkt‘«i, however, that th(^ low intensities where the 
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drawa at 45 deg. (Fig. 168) are lines of constant time, the times 
(in seconds) being shown along the top of the diagram. Hence 
by using the log It values read at the intersections of the vertical 
lines, the time-scale D-log E curves may be plotted, while by 
using the log It values read at the intersections of the 45-deg. 


EXPOSURE TIME (SECONDS) 



line, the intensity-scale curves may be plotted. In general 
the reciprocity curves (log It vs. log I) for different values of 
density tend to be parallel to each other. Hence a family of 
tune-scale D-log E curves aU have the same contrast (gamma) 
and show that sensitivity is a function of I. A family of intenidty- 
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169.-Curves showing the effect of mode of expoeum on the />-lo« relation- 
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upon these conditions. The values of the constants h and to in 
the catenary eq[uation. also depend upon the wavelength of the 
exposing radiation. 

In order to illustrate the magnitude of errors which may arise 
from the failure of the reciprocity law, reference may be made 
to the characteristic D-log E curves shown in Pig, 169. Curve 
B represents the relationship between density and log exposure 
obtained for a specified set of processing conditions when varia¬ 
tions in value of exposure are produced by a variation of the 
time factor of exposure. 



Fio. 170.—Sector wheel with logarithmic apertures commonly \ised in time-scale 

sensitometers. 

It is quite easy to devise exposing mechanisms which will 
impose on a sample of photographic material a series of exposmes 
differing in time but of constant intensity. One method of 
doing this which is in very common use in the field of photo¬ 
graphic senaitometry is the use of a rotating sector wheel such 
as is illustrated in Fig. 170. If this is mounted between the 
standard light source and the photographic material,^ various 
adjacent areas on the photographic material can be subjected to 
a series of exposures differing in time, and if the mechamsm is so 
arranged that the exposure is made by only one revolution of the 
sector, the exposure is continuous and not intermittent, as wo^d 
b<‘. the case were the sector wheel rotated at'a relatively high 
angular velocity. Such exposure scales are commonly referred 
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to as continuous time scales to distinguish from the conditions 
resulting when the sector is rotated at a relatively high velocity, 
thus resulting in inteTmittent time scales» 

Curve A, of Fig. 169, shows the P-log E rdatxonship when all 
of the conditions are the same, except that the variation in 
exposure is obtained by a variation in the intensity factor. For 
this particular set of conditions it will be noted that thc^ usc^ of a 
time scale results in appreciably greater density values, particu¬ 
larly in the region of lower exposure values. 

INTERMITTENCY EFFECT 

Photographic materials in general do not integrate correctly 
an intermittent exposure. The response (density) arising ^ 
from the action of a specified exposure (/ * t) given in a series of 
intermittent flashes may be either greater than, equal to, or less 
than the same exposure given continuously. This facit is also 
illustrated in Fig. 169. Curve C shows the D-log E relationship 
obtained by exposing a photographic material under exactly the 
same conditions as those used in obtaining curve B, but with 
the sector wheel rotating at the rate of 1 r.p.s. This may be 
compared directly with curve B in which the exposures wtis 
continuous. It will be noted that breaking up the exposure into 
intermittent flashes in this case results in lower density values. 
By increasing the speed of rotation to 10 r.p.s., curve D is 
obtained, and by still further increase to 50 r.p.s., the resultant 
curve becomes coincident with curve A, the intensity-scale 
curve. Consideration of these facts indicates definitely that in 
using the photographic material for quantitative measurement 
of radiant energy, great care must be exercised in planning 
exposure techniques. 

VARIATION OF CONTRAST (7) WITH WAVELENGTH 

Attention has already been called to the fact that sensitivity 
of photographic materials is a function of the wave-length of the 
exposing radiation. Superposed on this variation of sensitivity 
we find also a variation in contrast. For instance, if one sample 
of a given photographic material is subjected to a series of 
exposures using radiation of one wavelength, and another sample 
of the material is subjected to an identical series of exposures 
using radiation of a different wavelength, the resultant B-log E 
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<6,amotarmtlc obtained by plotting the density values a«,e 

aatc'il in B’lg. 171 which shows a series of characteristic curves 



ohiaiiuxl l>y exposing the same material to radiations of the 
wav(d(‘iigt.liH as indicated. The dependence of contrast upon 
wa\'<d<*nKtl i may then be shown in the form of gamma-wavelength 
<-urvcrt Hiuiilar to those shown in Fig. 172. These curves show 



350 400 450 500 550 600 650 700 

WAVE LENGTH (m/4) 

Kt<i. 172. C.S'Ji.iunui-wavolongth curves for various time of development as 

indicated. 

botwc^on gamma and the wavelength of the exposing 
radiation ihH obtained by developing the photographic material to 
diffi'nnxt <»' 2 fctentH. As would be expected, when the development 
in for a ndfi^tively short time, the magnitude of variation in gamma 
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value is considerably less than when development is carried to 
the point approaching gamma infinity. 

One of the earliest observations of the dependency of gamma 
upon wavelength was that of Abney in 1901. Most observers 
since that time have agreed with Abney’s findings, although T. 
Thorne-Baker, in 1923, reported that he found no change in 
gamma with wavelength in the region between 240 m/x and the 
visible. G. E. Harrison has published results which indicate 
conclusively that for the materials with which he worked there 
is a tnarked variation of gamma with wavelength in the near 
ultraviolet region. It should be emphasized, however, that this 
variation cannot be predicted but must be determined for the 
particular material being used and under the conditions of use. 
In the case of dye-sensitized material, the relationship between 
gamma and wavelength is not predictable. Thus, in the case 
of materials which have been rendered sensitive to green and 
red by dye sensitizing, the contrast (gamma) in these regions 
may be either greater or less than that in the blue and violet 
region, to which the silver halide is itself sensitive. Therefore, 
no general relationship between gamma and wavelength can be 
formulated which will be useful when using photographic 
materials for precise measurement of radiant energy. We find 
ourselves in this case in the same position as with respect to many 
other factors of the photographic material, viz ., that the relation¬ 
ship must be determined for the particular material being used 
and under the exact conditions of usage. 


GROWTH OR DECAY OF THE LATENT IMAGE 

When radiant energy is incident on the photographic material, 
some change is produced within the sensitive silver-halide grains. 
The precise nature of this change is not known, although certain 
theories as to what occurs are strongly supported by experimental 
evidence. It is known, however, that, whatever the nature of 
this change may be, it is such that the grain in which this change 
has occurred is made developable; f.e., it can be reduced to 
metallic silver by the action of a suitable developing agent which 
previously was not capable of reducing that grain to metallic 
silver, except perhaps by very prolonged action of the developing 
solution. The direct response of the photosensitive material to 
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the radiant-energy stimulus is therefore a latent image which 
can only be converted into a real image (silver) by the process of 
development. This latent image may be subject to a certain 
amount of growth or decay^®“®° subsequent to the termination 
of exposure and hence the amount of silver which can be produced 
by a specified development treatment may depend to some 
extent upon the time which elapses between the termination of 
exposure and the development process. The magnitude of 
growth or decay is known to depend on many factors, such as the 
character of the emulsion itself, the condition of the material 
(temperature, moisture content, etc.) at the time of exposure, the 
conditions under which the exposed material is stored subsequent 
to exposure and prior to development, the development treat¬ 
ment to which the exposed material is subjected, etc. 

It seems almost hopeless to attempt to predetermine with 
high precision the magnitude of these growth and decay effects. 
We are forced, therefore, either to determine them for a particular 
set of conditions or to require that the exposure of a material to 
an unknown sample of radiant energy and to the known sample 
of radiant energy with which it is to be compared, shall be simul¬ 
taneous. In case it is impossible to make the exposure to the 
unknown sample of radiant energy simultaneous with the 
calibrating exposure, the possibility of errors arising owing to 
growth and decay effects may be minimized by making the ratio 
of the time elapsing between exposure to the calibrating radiant 
energy and the development of the material to the time elapsing 
between exposure of the material to the unknown sample of 
radiant energy and its development as nearly unity as possible. 

TEMPERATURE AND MOISTURE CONTENT 

The magnitude of the response of a photographic material 
depends to some extent at least upon the temperature of the 
material and its moisture content at the time the exposure is 
made. These two effects are referred to under the same heading 
since they frequently have been studied together, or one of the 
two factors has been studied without careful control of the other 
so that the resulting effects have frequently been confused. 
The literature referencos®^”®^ to the various contributions on this 
subject are given without an attempt to separate out definitely 
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those dealing with temperature effects from those dealing with 
moisture-content effects. 

For the most part workers have reported that an increase in 
temperature is accompanied by an increase in sensitivity, 
although there are many exceptions to this finding. The work 
of Webb®^ shows definitely that the direction and magnitude of 
the temperature effect depend very much upon the intensity 
level at which the exposures are made. Thus it is quite possible 
to find the sensitivity either decreasing or increasing with increas¬ 
ing temperature, depending upon whether the work is being done 
above or below the optimal intensity value for the particular 
material being used. Likewise, the reverse may be true. It 
seems fairly reasonable to conclude, however, that the magnitude 
of the sensitivity change with temperature, with temperatures 
between +40 and — 40°C, is relatively small when working at 
the intensity levels usually encountered in practical work. At 
temperatures between -40 and -200°C the sensitivity change 
may be very great. 

The literature relating directly to the dependence of sensitivity 
on moisture content (relative humidity of the atmosphere with 
which the material is in equilibrium at the time of exposure) is 
rather meager.®^-®^ From the reported results it is apparent 
.that different photographic materials behave very differently 
with respect to the magnitude of sensitivity changes which 
depend upon moisture content of the emulsion at the time of 
exposure. In some cases a change of from 0 to 80 per cent 
relative humidity produced a loss of effective speed amounting 
to as much as 25 per cent. 

We must conclude that it is not possible at present to formu¬ 
late any general relations between magnitude of response and 
temperature and humidity for all photographic materials. We 
must depend for the complete e hmin ation of possible errors due 
to these causes upon a technique which provides for the exposure, 
of the material to the unknown sample of radiation and to the 
calibratmg exposures at identical temperatures and relative 
humidities. If this condition cannot be attained, then steps 
must be taken to prove that differences in temperature and 
moisture content on the two occasions are not sufficiently dif¬ 
ferent to cause intolerable errors with the particular material 
being used. 
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NONUNIFORMITY OF EFFECTIVE SENSITIVITY 

The most carefully made photographic materials may show 
measurable differences in sensitivity from point to point, even 
when the area used is relatively small. These variations may be 
due to such factors as inequality in thickness of coating, variation 
in the specific sensitivity of the emulsion, or slight differences in 
the rate at which development takes place at different points 
on the plate owing, perhaps, to differential permeability to the 
developing solution. W’hile these inequalities are in general too 
small to be of consequence in the practical work to which these 
materials are usually applied, they may become of great impor¬ 
tance and of sufficient magnitude to introduce serious errors 
when an attempt is made to use these materials for the purposes 
of precise quantitative measurement. 

It is difficult to develop two separate samples of photographic 
materials to exactly the same extent. This is particularly true 
if the attempt is made to obtain identical developments at dif¬ 
ferent times and in different mixings of developer. Moreover, 
it is quite diflSicult to obtain absolutely uniform development over 
a largo area. One of the chief causes for this difficulty, aside 
from variations in the concentration, constitution, and tem¬ 
perature of the developing solution, is the variation in the rate 
of the circulation of the developing solution at the surface of the 
photographic material. 

In order to minimize errors arising from nonuniformity of 
effective sensitivity and nonuniformity of development, it is 
advisable to use areas which lie immediately adjacent to each 
other on the same sample of photographic material. 

From a consideration of the foregoing discussion which is 
intended to emphasize that the relationship between an exposure 
and the resultant density depends on a multitude of factors, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that it is practically hopeless to 
determine all of the various relationships for a given sample of 
photographic material which will permit the direct computation 
of energy magnitudes in terms of a measured density. It is quite 
possible, however, to plan the technique of photographic radiom- 
etry so that practically all of these disturbing variables may be 
eliminated and the photographic material employed according to 
a truly null method. 
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We can now set forth the conditions which must be fulfilled in 
order that the photographic result may show that two samples of 
radiant energy are of equal intensities. First of all, let us require 
that the two samples of radiant energy, 7i and l 2 j which it is 
desired to compare, be used to expose two relatively small areas, 
A and 5, on the photographic material, and, furthermore, that 
these areas be immediately juxtaposed. This condition minimizes 
any possibility of error due to variation in sensitivity from point 
to point and also makes it possible to subject the two exposed 
areas to identical processing (development, fixing, washing, 
drying, etc.) treatment. 

Now we shall designate the various factors involved as follows: 


Area. 

A 

B 

Intensity of incident radiation. 

ly 

h 

Wavelength of incident radiation. 

Xi 

X2 

Exposure time. 

tx 

h 

Density. 


Di 



In general Ii = h only when: 

a. Both exposures are made nonintermittently. 

b. Exposures made simultaneously. 

C. ~ ^2 

d. Xi — X2 

e. Z)i = Di 

The above conditions are written on the assumption that we 
are dealing with homogeneous radiant energy, i.e., radiant energy 
consisting of a single or at least an extremely narrow band of 
wavelengths. The condition Xi = X 2 may be replaced without 
any danger of the introduction of error by requiring, in case the 
energy is not homogeneous, that the two samples which are 
being compared shall have identical s'pectral compositions. 

It may appear that the fulfillment of all of these requirements 
is difficult or impossible, but this is not the case and several 
methods of photographic radiometry have been devised which 
actually do meet all of these requirements. When these require¬ 
ments have been met, it is quite possible to obtain results subject 
to a probable error of not more than 1 or 2 per cent, and this in 
the case of a single determination. When it is considered that 
it is very easy to make a large number of independent observa- 
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f the probable 

error can be reduced with little difficulty to well under +1 per 

When it IS necessary to compare the relative intensities of 
two samples of rachant energy which are not of identical spectral 
composition, the above rigid specifications for equality obviously 
cannot be met, and instead of a truly null method, we are forced to 
determine the wavelength sensitivity function for the photo¬ 
graphic material and this, of course, can only be done by using some 
nonselectivo radiation-sensitive receiver, such as a thermopile 
or vane radiometer, or by using samples of radiant energy differing 
ill wa.v(!l(mgtli but of known relative intensities. Por instance, 
by using a source of radiation, for which the relation between, let 
u.h HJiy, tcuipcrature and spectral emission is determined by a 
known relationship, and a radiation-dispersing instrument of 
known characteristics, samples of radiant energy bearing to each 
other a definite intensity relationship may be obtained. In this 
way the sj)ectral sensitivity of the photographic material may be 
<^Htablishod, and further direct comparisons with unknown 
Bmnph^H of radiant energy differing in wavelength may be made 
by a method conforming rigidly to our requirements earlier set 
fortli. ^rhe precision obtainable in each of these comparisons is 
of th(^ order already mentioned, but it is, of course, obvious that 
we arc^ dc^pcuiding for the precise relationship of one wavelength 
to that of another on elements other than the photographic 
niatcirial itself. 

In Fig. 173 one method is illustrated by which the rigid 
rocpiirenients for the comparison of two homogeneous or spec¬ 
trally i(l(nitie,al samples of radiant energy may be compared by a 
method nuH^ting all of the requirements set forth for the elimina¬ 
tion of all possible errors due to the peculiarities of the photo¬ 
graphic material. In the upper part of the figure the two 
roe.tangular arenas, A and B, show the appearance of the photo¬ 
graphic matc^rial after development. The area A was subjected 
to th (3 (exposure E — Ix' h, "tkis exposure being the same at all 
X>oints on the area A, h being the unknown radiation intensity. 
Th(i ar( 3 a B was subjected at the extreme left end to an exposure 
E - In* t 2 , the value of both factors being known. The exposure 
given area B was increased in a known manner (without any 
modification of spectral distribution) reaching a maximum value 
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at the extreme right end oi E = If k. la was less than 7*, 
while h was greater than h- The time factor of exposure at all 
points on the area B was the same, k, the increase in exposure 
being due to an increase in the intensity factor of exposure. 

In the case illustrated, the increase in la from left to right was 
logarithmic, as indicated by the log E scale at the bottom of 
the figure. It is not essential that the increase be logarithmic 





Log E 

Fig. 173.—Illustration of a method of photographic radiometry using a con¬ 
tinuously wedged calibrated exposure. 

but only that the function relating intensity and distance along 
the strip be precisely known. The two exposed areas lie immedi¬ 
ately adjacent to each other, being separated by the line xy. 
It is quite possible to carry out the exposing in such a manner 
that when the density on the strip A is equal to that on the strip 
B, the line xy practically disappears. After exposure the 
photographic material is developed, reasonable care being taken 
to obtain uniform development over the entire surface, although 
as will be seen, the requirement for a high degree of uniformity is 
not essential. After development, the position of the point 0 
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lying on the line xyj at which Da = -Ds, is determined. This 
can be done in a number of different ways,* either by direct 
inspection or by the aid of a suitable illuminating and magnifying 
optical device. 

The curves in the lower part of the figure illustrate the dis¬ 
tribution of density in the two areas. Curve B shows the density 
distribution for area B, and curve A that for area A. It is 
obvious that the balance point 0 must lie at the intersection 
of these two curves. The dotted curves J5' and A' illustrate 
the condition that would have existed had the exposed material 
been developed for a much shorter time or to a less contrast. 
The position of density equality would have been exactly the 
same. This emphasizes the fact that when using such a method, 
it is of little importance to what extent the exposed material is 
developed except insofar as the slope of the characteristic curve 
B determines the angle at which the two curves intersect and 
therefore the precision with which the location of the balance 
point can be determined. For the case illustrated in the figure, 
the balance point 0 corresponds to an intensity, Jo, which, as 
indicated by the log E scale, is 6.61 (A log E = 0.82) X h and 
hence Ix = 6.61 X /a- 

Let us review now the conditions which must be met in carrying 
out this technique in order that the various errors which might 
arise duo to the (diaracteristic of the photographic material 
may be eliminated. 

a. Jt^oih cxposur<^s arc given nonintcrmittently, thus eliminating any 
error which might possibly arise duo to the failure of the photographic 
material to integrate correctly an interniittont exposure. 

b. Exposures are simultaneous, thus eliminating any possible error due 
to growth or (lo(jay of the latent imago which might occur during the time 
elapsing between the termination of the exposures and the development of 
the exposure. 

c. The criterion that h * lois that equal douHitics are produced (Dx == Da) 
when the exposure times are the same » ^2)) thus eliminating any possi¬ 
bility of error due to failures of the reciprocity law. 

d. Spectral composition of the radiant energy /;# is identical with that of 
the radiant energy la- 

c. The two areas A and B which arc actually used in the determination 
of the balamje point 0 arc small and lie immediately adjacent to each other, 
being separated by a lino which practically disappears when the densities 
Dx and Da are equal. The total area involved may bo reduced to very small 


^ See Chapter IX. 
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dimensions since a circle 1 or 2 mm in diameter bisected by the line xy is 
usually of ample size. The fact that the two areas, of importance in estab¬ 
lishing the position of the point 0, lie so close together on the plate, practi¬ 
cally eliminates any errors which might arise from nonuniformity of the 
photographic material or from nonuniformity in development. It will be 
seen that the use of this technique reduces very greatly the requirements 
for uniformity of development, since the area concerned is so small. 

f. Any possible errors due to differences of temperature or moisture con¬ 
tent of the photographic material at the time of exposure are practically 
ehminated by the fact that the exposures are made simultaneously on small 
areas of photographic material immediately adjacent to each other. 

To illustrate the repeatability of readings which can be 
obtained in a method of this type, the values shown in Table 22 
are given. These are taken from a discussion of a method for 
measuring the photographic reflecting powers of colored sur¬ 
faces,®® a problem directly analogous to the photographic measure¬ 
ment of radiation intensities. 


Table 22.—Repeatability of Results 


No. 

/x 

A 

1 

42.0 

0.25 

2 

41.0 

0.75 

3 

42.0 

0.25 

4 

42.0 

0.25 

Mean 

41.75 

0.37 



0.88% 


The values given are four separate determinations, each of 
which is based on a single determination of the position of the 
balance point 0, as illustrated in Fig. 173. The mean deviation 
from the average of the four readings is 0.37, or 0.88 per cent of 
the average intensity value. Since, as mentioned previously, the 
number of individual determinations can be increased without 
undue additional labor, it is apparent that the probable error can 
be reduced to a very low value. Thus, insofar as errors due to 
the photographic material are concerned, values of high precision 
can be obtained by such a method. It must be remembered, of 
course, that the precision of the final result depends also upon the 
experimental errors involved in the establishment of the absolute 
value of the comparison intensity. In the case illustrated in 
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evaluation of the knovm intensity/„ 
and the establishment of the relationship between 7 and 7 
_ The technique which we have been discussing calls for avaria- 
tion m the intensity of the comparison beam which is continuous 
between the maximum and minimum values. Such exposures 
arc usually referred to as “continuously wedged exposures ” 



Pio. 174.—lUuHiratinfl; a method of photographic radiometry using a stepjjed- 
wodge calibrating exposure. 


In HOTTK^ caHOH it is difficult to control the exposure in this manner, 
and it in rnor(^ convenient to use an exposure variation which is 
discontimiouH or of the ^‘stepped-wedge^’ type. 

This is illuHtratcd in Fig. 174, where, again, area A represents 
the part of a photographic material which is exposed to the 
radiation sample of unknown intensity and the area B is broken 
up into a Horics of 10 steps increasing from a minimum at the left 
to a maximum at the right. The relation between exposure given 
to each stop must, of course, be known and in the particular case 
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illustrated the increase is logarithmic, the exposure doubling 
from step to step, as indicated by the log E scale at the bottom 
of the figure. In general, the density in the area A will not be 
identical with that of any one of the steps. It is necessary, 
therefore, to read the densities and make a graphic interpolation. 
Curve B in the lower part of the figure represents the D-log E 
relationship as obtained by plotting the densities r(iacl from 
the various steps while Da is the density for the area A. When 
using a technique of this kind, it is very much more important 
to obtain the highest possible uniformity of development at all 
points on the exposed area. Moreover, the possibility of varia¬ 
tion in the effective sensitivity from point to point on the material 
is more serious since the criterion of equality is based upon 
density readings which must necessarily be made at points more 
widely distributed than in the case illustrated in Fig. 173. 
However, by exercising care in obtaining uniformity of develop¬ 
ment and by repeating determinations several times, errors 
arising from these sources may be reduced to a very satisfactorily 
low value. 

It is, of course, obvious that in either of the methods illustrated, 
the intensity of the comparison beam may be held constant, while 
that of the unknown constant is varied in some known manner. 
In some cases it is also possible and advantageous to vary the 
intensity of both the comparison and the unknown sample, the 
two being ''wedged'' in opposite directions. Such a method has 
been proposed by Jones for absorption spectrophotometry.®^ 

The precise control of the intensity of radiation incident on the 
photographic material is frequently one of the most diflicult phases 
of photographic rachometry and, not only must one be able 
to control the intensity in a precisely known manner, but also in 
the case of nonhomogeneous radiation, this must be done in such 
a way that the spectral composition of the radiation is not altered. 
Many devices and methods have been developed for accomplish¬ 
ing this desired modulation of intensity. It does not seem 
feasible at this time to discuss in detail all of these various 
methods, but brief mention of some of them with references to 
the literature may be of value. 

The utilization of the inverse-square law as a rule is not very 
practicable since an extremely long optical path is required 
to obtam mtensity variation over a sufficiently wide range The 
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■^^ethod, however, is of great use for checking the validity of other 
^"^ethods since intensity relations are subject to direct computation 
^rona a measurement of distance. Moreover, the variation of 
ititensity accomplished in this manner is perfectly nonselective, 
t>eing independent of wavelength. Continuously variable- 
vvedged exposures may be made by using wedges of nonselectively 
absorbing material. Unfortunately no material is available 
vvhich is nonselective over very great wavelength ranges, and 
lien.ce such devices must be calibrated wavelength by wavelength 
where results of high precision are desired. 

Probably the most suitable nonselectively absorbing material 
for making either continuous or stepped wedges is a deposit of 
I'lla.tinum on quartz, as proposed by Merton.®'^ The platinum 
may be applied either by sputtering®® or by evaporation. Films 
itiade by these methods, however, differ somewhat with regard 
■fco {selectivity. 

In some cases “optical” wedges, as described by Miller,®® can 
l.>e used to advantage, since optical glass can be obtained which 
lias practically no selective absorption within the visible and 
near ultraviolet regions. 

Adjustable diaphragms or sets of fixed diaphragms may be 
used in some optical systems. In general, the iris type of dia- 
Ijliragm should be avoided since it is not possible to compute 
I>reoisely the relation between intensity and aperture, this being 
<iue largely to the presence of zonal aberrations in the majority 
of lens systems. Diaphragms of the radial-sector type are free 
from this objection, but are somewhat inefidcient in that their 
maximum opening is limited. However, carefully constructed 
and used, radial-sector diaphragms are capable of giving results 
of high precision. 

Perforated plates and wire screens, singly and in combination, 
liave been used by some workers with considerable success. For 
a more complete discussion of the subject, reference should be 
anadc to the very excellent papers by Harrison,™ also to the 
l^eneral treatments of photographic photometry by Ornstein,^‘ 
Dorgelo,^® and Dobson, Griffith, and Harrison.™ 

Thus far it has boon assumed that the modulation of exposure 
must be accompanied by variation in the intensity factor in order 
■bo avoid errors arising from possible failure of the reciprocity law. 
la many cases it is much easier to modulate exposure by con- 
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trolling the time factor. For instance, with a sector wheel as 
illustrated in Fig. 170, so arranged that the required exposure is 
given by a single revolution of the sector, it is very easy to obtain 
a nonintermittent stepped time scale; or by using a logarithmic 
spiral sector, as shown in Fig. 175, it is equally simple to obtain a 
nonintermittent continuously variable time scale. By rotating 
such sectors at a relatively high angular velocity (as compared 
with the total duration of exposure) intermittent time-scale 

exposures of either the stepped or 
continuously variable variety may 
be obtained. In the latter ‘ case 
there is a possibility of errors aris¬ 
ing from two sources, the failure of 
the reciprocity law and the failure 
of the material to integrate cor¬ 
rectly an intermittent exposure. 
This method has in fact been used 
very extensively in photographic 
radiometry, but there has been 

Fig. i76.-Bector wheel giving much Controversy as to the vaUdity 
a continuously modulated logarith- of the results obtained in this 
mio time-scale exposure. way 

The rather recent investigations of O^Brien,^ Twyman,’'^ and 
Webb,^^ have shown that under certain conditions an intermittent 
time-scale method of modulating the exposure is entirely satis¬ 
factory. Webb’s contribution (Zoc. dt.) to this field is especially 
valuable since he has shown conclusively that if the frequency of 
interruption is sufiEiciently high, an intermittent time-scale expo¬ 
sure becomes identical with an intensity-scale exposure. He has 
shown that the frequency of flash or interruption is the critical 
variable and the one which in the past has caused so much lack 
of agreement between workers who have used intermittent 
methods. His results indicate that for a particular photographic 
material, and for radiation of a particular wavelength and inten¬ 
sity, there is a critical frequency of interruption above which 
it is perfectly safe to use intermittent exposures as equivalent to 
continuous. This equivalence occurs when the rate of interrup¬ 
tion becomes sufficiently great so that each individual silver- 
halide grain receives, on the average, approximately one quantum 
per flash.^® 
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The magnitude of the reciprocity and intermittency effects 
becomes greater as the intensity factor of the exposure becomes 
increasingly different, either greater or less, from the optimal 
intensity for the particular material. But even when conditions 
are such as to give rise to very large effects, results free from error 
due to these causes may be obtained, as has been shown by 
O^Brien and Parks^ by using sufficiently high frequencies in 
making the intermittent exposure. It is impossible, of course, to 
make a general statement as to how fast sectors should be run to 
eliminate reciprocity-intermittency errors, but under the majority 
of conditions 30 interruptions per second are adequate. However, 
in order to insure the elimination of such errors, the critical fre¬ 
quency should be determined for the particular set of conditions. 

Of apparatus commercially available for photographic spectro- 
radiometry, probably the Hilger sector photometer combined 
with a suitable spectrograph is the oldest. Radiation intensities 
are modulated by a rotating sector and for many years the valid¬ 
ity of results was subject to some suspicion because of inter¬ 
mittency effects. Recent work, however, by O'Brien and Webb 
seems to have settled this controversy and shown that results 
are valid provided the sector speeds are sufficiently high. 

The firm of Adam Hilger, Ltd., has developed several very 
useful pieces of apparatus particularly adapted for absorption 
spectroradiometry and that have had wide usage. The theories 
underlying the principles of these instruments have been treated 
in detail by Twyman and others.^® Quite recently the same firm 
has placed on the market the Spekker ultraviolet spectrophotom¬ 
eter^^ and a notched-echelon-cell" spectrophotometric attach¬ 
ment.^® In the case of the Spekker instrument the control of 
intensity is by a variable aperture actuated by a micrometer 
screw. The '^notchcd-echclon-cell" provides a means whereby 
radiation may be made to pass through layers of the absorbing 
liquid varying in thickness so that by a single operation exposures 
may be made through 10 known thicknesses of absorbing mate¬ 
rial The cell is of such a size that it requires a very small 
volume of liquid and the method has the great advantage that 
absorption curves can be obtained with materials which are 
changing rapidly in absorbing characteristics. 

There seems to bo no point in including in this discussion 
voluminous tables showing the numerical constants of various 
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photographic materials which are available commercially. Such 
numbers serve to show only approximately speed, contrast, etc. 
For precise work it is necessary to run calibration curves in each 
sample of photographic material being used, or to use a null 
method. Information on characteristics of photographic materials 
is therefore only of value as a guide to the choosing of materials 
which have satisfactory characteristics for a particular problem. 
For this purpose it seems suflhcient to give a few illustrative 
D-log E curves which represent rather broad classes of photo¬ 
graphic materials. These are shown in Fig. 176 in which curve A 
shows the general shape of this relation for high speed, relatively 



LOG eCergs/cm^ 

Fig. 176.—D-log E characteristic curves for four typical groups of photographic 

materials. 

coarse-grained, low-contrast negative materials. This class is 
characterized in general by relatively low gamma infinity and 
great latitude and exposure scale. Curve B represents the 
relationship for a medium-speed negative material. This group 
has in general a somewhat higher value of gamma infinity than 
the negative materials of extremely high speed. The grain size 
is intermediate and latitude and exposure scale are also inter¬ 
mediate. Curve C represents the general characteristics of low- 
speed high-contrast material, ^uch as lantern-slide plates, process 
materials, and positive film. This class has a high gamma 
infinity, fine grain, and a low latitude and exposure scale. The 
abscissa values are expressed in terms of ergs/cm^ for radiation 
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of wjivrli'jiKth -»Hr).S» HIM mcnnxry lino). Curve D repre- 
wnt*. a I'la.". mI’ inaioriHl.s which hits (‘xtrenu^ly high contrast 
{high jsjmiiiia iiifiiiiljM aiitl rosulvitig i)ow(H-. Tlio size of grain 
is very I'amll, iho siicci very low, llu* hititudo and exposure scale 
holh Itciiig very low. 

It is, ol cttHr.'O, oloiotis that if a photographic material is 
to he used fur i ho m.-nsureiiieiit of riidiatioii, it must be sensitive 
f(. that radial ion. It seems tiuite useU'ss to attempt to give 
qiiaiitilalive informaliuti as to the sp(‘etral distribution of sensi- 
tnily for variou- e<.mmereially available photographic materials. 
Here, again, oieh information is of u.se only as a guide in choosing 
the m.Hleriji! siitee it is neee.s.sary for pr(>eiso work to determine 
llie relative ttaveleiiglli .••.en.sifivily on the particular sample of 
tnalerial tlntf i- hi iiig iiseii. All [ihotograjihic materials are 
NeiiMlive iliroiiKltoul the nllraviolc't and to wavelengths in the 
vinihle les.. ilniii approximately noo him. Sensitivity for longer 
waveli-imlle- must be obtained by spt'eial dye sensitizing. The 
efTei-fi\e seir tli\ iiy of materials in the ultraviolet decreases very 
rapidly for wav elengtien less than about 250 ium owing to the rapid 
inerea e in the absorption of energy in this region by the gelatin. 

It ii freipienlly t»eee.>«vary, where energy h'vels are relatively low, 
to teotil to nieibodn of iiiei'ea.sing the elTeetive sensitivity in this 
ri'Kion Sehnminm plates, whieli eontain very little gelatin, are 
avHthihle rommereially. Special plates eoati'd with fine crystals 
of llnori"<eenl material are also avaihilih* commercially. More¬ 
over. the effective '■lentilivity here nmy he increased very much 
by coating the 'Uirfiiee of the plate with a thin film of fluorescent 
oil '' Thif* method has been dlseii.sscal at considerable length by 
t.yinaii,'" Hairi xm,** and Uarrison and beighton.*'^ Below about 
2tHI HIM air beemues viuy uhsoriiltvi* and it is maiessary here to use 
vaemnn mefhotb* anil plates specially sensitizial as just noted. 

Kor wavelengtliM longer than about 500 mg resort is had to dye ' 
fieiisitiKiiig tirlhoehrotnnlie inali'rinls exhuid the sensitivity 
to about 500 HIM. while paiiehromat.ie inaterialH extend the 
Mi nsiiiviiy still fai l her to about 7t)0 ium- 

tMiolographie materinb sen.silive in the infrared region out to 
approMinalely 1.2IHI him are now availahle. In general no one of 
these inaterial'i is most satisfaelory for all Kfawtral regions, and 
it i.s itsiin!l,v nei*i'ssar,v eer(aitil.v where energy levels are rela¬ 
tively low to I’hoose the nialiTial which has the highest sen- 
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sitivity for a particular region. Mees^^ has recently published 
information on a series of special photographic materials suitable 
for various spectral regions. The chart from his paper on this 
subject is shown in Fig. 177. The black areas show the spectral 
region in which the material has the highest sensitivity, whiles the 
shaded areas indicate the spectral regions in which the material 
has some sensitivity. 



3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 8000 9000 10.000 11.000 IZpOO 

X 

!Fig. 177. —Chart showing spectral sensitivity of various commercially available 
photographic materials. 
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CHAPTER IX 

DENSITOMETERS AND MICROPHOTOMETERS 

G. R. Haeeison* 

When a photographic emulsion is used to measure the intensity 
of a beam of radiation, some means must be provided to determine 
the density of the photographic deposit produced. This can 
be done most readily with a special form of photometer, designed 
to determine the amount of light transmitted by the deposit. 
Such an instrument is called a densitometer, or, if the area being 
measured can be limited to that covered by a small slit or pinhole, 
a microphotometer or microdensitometer. 

All densitometers contain as fundamental features a source of 
light to provide the measuring beam traversing the plate, a means 
of limiting this beam to a desired area of the emulsion, and a 
means of comparing the brightness of this beam with that of 
another (or a part of the same) which has passed through a clear 
portion of the plate. The comparison can be made by visual 
observation, but accurate and reproducible results can be 
obtained in this way only when the two light beams being com¬ 
pared can bo placed in optical juxtaposition, with provision for 
diminishing the intensity of the stronger beam by known amounts 
until it matches the intensity of the weaker. Such an instrument 
is of the subjective type because it depends on the judgment of 
the observer as to when a match has been obtained. Objective 
instruments, which are in more common use at present, use some 
type of physical photometer which gives a deflection definitely 
related to the amount of light falling on it. These are in general 
more convenient to use than eye-match instruments, and are 
capable of giving more accurate results. In some cases they are 
almost indispensable, since they can be arranged for automatic 
recording. 

The measured value of the density of a photographic deposit 
varies somewhat with the quality of light used to measure it, since 
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the reduction in intensity of the measuring beam by the emulsion 
grains depends on both scattering and absorption, each of which 
varies with wavelength. In general the density as measured with 
blue light is greater than that measured with red or infrared. 
For this reason the temperature of an incandescent source used 
to produce the measuring beam should not be allowed to vary 
greatly during the course of measurement of a single plate (except 
with instruments using approximately monochromatic radiation), 
since the wavelength-energy distribution of the beam varies 
with the temperature of the source. 

The value of the density of a deposit obtained depends also on 
the mode of illumination and the optical system used to measure 
it, and we must distinguish between diffuse and specular densities. 

Defining density as d = Zoplo where /o is the intensity of the 

incident-measuring beam and I is the intensity of the radiation 
after it has traversed the plate, we note that the value of J, and 
hence of d, will depend on whether we measure only the radiation 
in collimated emergent beam (specular density), or include all the 
radiation which has passed through the plate, no matter in what 
direction it may be traveling (diffuse density). Specular density 
is always greater than diffuse density, since so much of the scat¬ 
tered radiation is lost from the collimated beam used. Most 
microdensitometers measure specular densities; where diffuse 
densities axe required, an integrating sphere attachment must be 
used with them, or else a means of diffuse illumination must be 
provided. Either type of density will serve, of course, for photo¬ 
graphic photometry, and when the type of density is not specified, 
specular density is usually meant. 

In selecting a densitometer, one of the most important criteria 
should be convenience of operation, since almost any standard 
type of instrument will give accurate and reproducible results. 
In recording microdensitometers the exact method of holding the 
plate, or its position, is of relatively small importance, but in 
many cases, in both astronomical and spectroscopic work, it is 
desired to measure only selected spots on the plate. Under such 
conditions it is most useful to have the plate rest on a horizontal 
table, unless the instrument is of the projection type, when its 
image can be observed on a screen and it can be moved by hand 
controls. All shutter and focusing adjustments and scales to 
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be read should be placed so as to be readily accessible, for long- 
continued operation of a microphotometer is apt to be fatiguing 
binder the best conditions. This is especially true of the eye- 
match or subjective instruments. 

An insidious source of error to -which many densitometers are 
subject is the Schwarzschild-Villiger effect,^ which is apt to 
iippear with any instrument in which more of the plate is irradi¬ 
ated than the actual area being measured. It arises from the 
introduction of radiation, scattered by parts of the optical sys- 
tcun, into the measured beam. With instruments of the projec¬ 
tion typo its effect is to make high density values appear to be 
Hoinewhat less than they really are, and it is therefore most pro¬ 
ductive of error when dense areas surrounded by lightly exposed 
ones are being measured, as in the case of hea-\ry spectrum Hnes. 
The effect can be eliminated by covering all of the plate, except 
the part being measured, by a diaphragm. This is often objec¬ 
tionable, however, since one may -wish to be able to view the 
Kurrounding parts of the plate. In projection-type instruments 
this has frequently been taken care of by making the viewing 
liRlit of a different color than the measuring radiation, and of 
Huch a color that the measuring instrument is insensitive to it. 
The Schwarzschild-Villiger effect can also be minimized by using a 
very small shutter, to simulate a small area of infinite opacity, and 
by taking a zero reading with this over every area measured. 

In designing means of eliminating errors of this sort it should 
bo borne in mind that one must take into account not only the 
doflcction due to scattered radiation, but also the variation in 
this due to the variation in transmission and scattering of the 
Hurroundings, as one point or another on the plate is being 
luoaHurcd. 

SUBJECTIVE MICROPHOTOMETERS 

ICye-match density-measuring devices are usually simple 
modifications of some well-known type of photometer. The 
Luminer-Brodhun cube is most often used as photometer head 
oil account df the simple optical means it pro-rides for matching 
two beams of light. In order to eliminate errors due to variation 
in lamp brightness it is common practice to use a beam-splitting 
<U>vicc which produces two optical beams from a single lamp, 
t,he t-wo varying together if fluctuations occur. The principal 
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variations of design occur in the means used to diminish the 
intensity of the stronger beam, the methods most commonly 
employed being absorbing filters or wedges, polarizers, rotating 
sectors, variable diaphragms, and the inverse-square law. 

The prototype of all microphotometers was that designed by 
Hartmann,^ in which two beams of light were produced by means 
of mirror-lens systems from one source of light, one of these 
being sent by means of a microscope projection system through 
a small area of the plate being measured, while the other was sent 
through an absorbing layer of photographic emulsion whose 
density could be varied by known steps. The two beams were 
then reunited in a Lummer-Brodhun cube, which was observed 
visually. By using the eye to match the brightness of the two 
parts of the field while varying the intensity of one beam by 
varying the density of its absorbing screen, the operator can 
match densities of .known and unknown. 

Most of the subjective microphotometers now in use are modifi¬ 
cations of the Hartmann type, which in its original form was not 
very accurate. Its chief diflSiculties arose from the fact that 
enlarged images of the grains of the photographic emulsion were 
produced in the field, and since these are irregular in distribution 
they render it difficult to make a density match. The Schwarz- 
schild-Villiger effect was also apt to produce errors in the original 
Hartmann model. 

Instruments designed to overcome the difficulties of the 
Hartmann-type microphotometer have been described by a 
number of workers,^ of which those discussed by Martin^ and by 
Fabry and Buisson® are typical. The optical system of Martin’s 
instrument is illustrated in Fig. 178. A beam of light from the 
source L is made to pass through the plate being measured at P, 
while a second beam passes through the absorbing wedge W and 
illuminates one field of the Lummer-Brodhun cube C, the other 
fileld of this having been illuminated by the plate-measuring beam. 
The observer moves the wedge until a match is observed at E, 
the resulting density being read off from a calibrated scale 
attached to the wedge. The photometric field is perfectly uni¬ 
form since the photographic grains are not in focus at the eye. 
Small apertures are utilized at strategic points to reduce stray 
light and hence errors resulting from the Schwarzschild-Villiger 
effect. 
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The optical system of the instrument designed by Fabry and 
Buisson is illustrated in Fig. 179. Light from a mercury arc A 
coming through a small open- p 

ing 0, is split into two beams, 
and an image of the surface of 
the plate is formed, not on the 
retina of the observer as in the 
Hartmann instrument, but on 
the pupil of his eye, which 
causes the graininess of the 
plate to be invisible. A Lum- 
mer-Brodhun cube is used, 
viewed at E, 

Jones® has designed an instru¬ 
ment for measuring extremely 
high densities, a field in which 
visual instruments are superior 
to objective ones on account of the great sensitivity of the eye. 
Jones uses a rotating sector disk, to decrease the intensity of the 
comparison beam, in combination with iris diaphragms and diffus¬ 
ing screens. In this way specular densities up to 8 and diffuse 
densities up to 10 can be matched. High density values of this 
sort seldom occur except in xray photographs. The success of 



Fio. 178.—Optical system of 
tin’s microphotometer. 
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the instrument is due to the reduction of scattered light to a 
minimum. 

A somewhat different type of ^subjectivc densitometer is that 
described by Meggers and Foote,*^ which is based on the principle 
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of the optical pyrometer. The light passing through the plate is 
compared in brightness with that entering the eye from the 
filament of an incandescent lamp, the current through this being 
varied until a brightness match is obtained. By calibrating 
filament current in terms of density match for a lamp running 
under given conditions, densities can be read off directly. 

An ingenious densitometer, which, while it has not come into 
wide usage, appears to be the most accurate of the subjective 
instruments, is that designed by Danjon.® This is of the differ¬ 
ential type, in which the intensity match is determined by the 
disappearance of interference fringes between two plane-polarized 
beams of light, one of which has traversed the plate being meas¬ 
ured and the other the comparison wedge or other density stand¬ 
ard. The two beams are polarized at right angles to each other 
by means of a Wollaston prism and form two images which are 
observed with a Savart polariscope, producing interference fringes 
whenever the beams are of unequal intensity. By introducing 
an absorbing screen into the stronger beam the fringes can be 
made to disappear, indicating equality of illumination. Differ¬ 
ences of blackening of about 1 part in 1,000 can be observed with 
this instrument. 

Wedges of neutral-tinted glass suitable for comparison micro¬ 
photometers can be obtained commercially, or the wedges can 
be made by exposing photographic emulsions, preferably of a 
similar type to those being measured. Since the developed 
emulsion is not entirely neutral in color, changes in the quality 
of the viewing light may cause changes in apparent density when 
a truly neutral comparison wedge is used. 

An important consideration in design is to keep the optical 
properties of the measuring beam and of the comparison beam as 
similar as possible, so that mechanical and thermal disturbances 
will produce only unimportant variations. 

OBJECTIVE OR PHYSICAL MICROPHOTOMETERS 

In an effort to increase the accuracy of densitometry, recourse 
has been had to a type of apparatus consisting of a sensitive 
element which, when connected to a deflecting instrument, such 
^ a g^vanometer or an electrometer, will give an objective 
indication of the radiation intensity falling on it. Such instru¬ 
ments are of two main types, deflecting and null, according to 
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whether intensity of the radiation passing through the plate 

measured directly, or whether the density of the plate is bal¬ 
anced agai^^sti a variable and known density, the sensitive instru- 
tiK^nt being lased merely to indicate balance as the eye does in an 
<\yc^-matcb- instrument. Deflecting instruments are usually 
<iuicker acting and simpler to use than others, while the null type 
c*au often be made more accurate. Deflecting instruments, 
iu turn, can be either direct-reading or automatic recording or 
both. Sma*ll-deflection quick-acting instruments are usually 
made to record automatically, and this type is of great value 
wluux complicated band or line contours are to be studied or 
wh<^re thorxsfitnds of readings are needed in a short space. For 
nu "asuring m.\iltiplet intensities, or in other cases where a single 
r(‘a<ling ah "tlie peak of a flat-topped line is sufl&cient to obtain its 
int.funsity, Sb direct-reading instrument is more useful, especially 
if of the projection type, since the desired lines can be selected 
rc*a<Uly for mLcasurement, and it is less trouble to read the scale 
«lircctly tlia-rx to measure the record afterward. Also a more 
vxU\ndi}.d scale can be used, with greater resulting accuracy. 

Most c^ommercial microdensitometers are of the deflection type 
with iuitomatric recording, since they must be self-contained and 
rauHt fit themselves to a wide variety of needs. Numerous 
workers Ixavo constructed their own instruments in the labora¬ 
tory, as whorL this is done special features can be included which 
iuc*reaHO tlio xxsofulness of the instrument in particular directions. 
All instrutixont equipped for both direct-reading and automatic 
r(*<*ording, arvei combining also the functions of the comparator, 
(*an bo btxilt quite readily. A number of general discussions of 
tiic^ (Ic^sign a^Txd use of objective microdensitometers can be found 
in the litera-txire.® 

Null In-struments. Because of their similarity in princple^ to 
ihe^ (^yo-majbfcoh instruments, we consider first those objective 
nn<*.r<>d(^UHitomoters in which two beams, the measuring and 
<u>iupariH<>TX beams, are made to balance by some objective means* 
*l'hc^ photooloctric tube used with a quick-acting electrical device 
htiH heeix foxxnd most suitable for this because of its immediate 
ri‘Ht>onH<^ a-na freedom from external disturbances. Such a null 
inHtruinorxt probably forms the most accurate type of densitom- 
aoviHcd, since almost every factor producing irregulan- 
iic^H can l>e readily balanced out. As in all null instruments, 
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however, two operations are necessary: the two beams must first 
be balanced, and then the comparison-wedge scale must be read. 
With the development of self-adjusting servomechanisms, 
however, it seems likely that this type of instrument offers the 
best design on which to base future developments. An especial 
advantage is that the accuracy is about the same for high as for 
low densities. 

Dobson^® has designed a balanced photoelectric instrument 
whose optical and electrical systems are illustrated in Fig. 180. 



Fig. 180. Balanced photoelectric system for microdonsitomoter. 

It will be noted that the device uses a phototube as a balancing 
instrument instead of the photometer head used in similar eye- 
match densitometers, while instead of the eye an electrometer 
serves to determine balance. A shutter allows one or the other 
beam to fall on the sensitive phototube surface as desired, and 
balance is indicated by equality of electrometer deflection, this 
^g used to measure the potential drop across a high resistance. 
This resistance, of about ohms, is made by sealing a mixture 
0 very pure alcohol and-xylene in a glass capillary tube with 
platinum electrodes. A quick-acting and sensitive string 
the desired prompt and uniform response, 
n nnoK instrument densities can be measured to 

• , or with about 10 times the accuracy of the ordinary visual 

^ mment; this is typical of photoelectric null instruments, 
nni ar evices have been designed using selenium cells as sensi- 
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tive detector, but such tubes are apt to be slower and less 
reliable in response than photoelectric tubes. 

A modification of the Dobson densitometer would involve a 
rotating sector disk, allowing first one beam and then the other 
to fall on the tube, say 60 times per second. The output of the 
tube could then be fed into an alternating-current amplifier, and 
the amplified current rectified and fed to a quick-acting gal¬ 
vanometer, or directly to a pair of telephones, when the minimum 
hum would indicate balance as in an acoustically balanced flicker 


e: 



radiometer. Changes in tube sensitivity, in radiation intensity, 
and in amplifier sensitivity would produce no disturbance of 
balance, and instruments of this typo are relatively free from 
thermal and other disturbances. 

llosenborg^^ has constructed a photoelectric null instrument 
which is illustrated in Fig. 181. One beam of light formed by a 
microscope objective projects a diminished image of the aperture 
A on the plate being measured, which is held on the stage S. 
The light is then focused on the Lummer-Brodhun cube L, 
which reflects it into the phototube C after passing through the 
absorbing wedge W. The function of the Lummer cube is 
merely to enable the operator to observe the focusing and lining 
up of the image through the ocular 0. The comparison beam 
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PESS6S through a system which renders it parallel and causes it 
to fall on a second phototube Ci, which is connected to the same 
string electrometer as C. By placing absorbing screens and 
diaphragms of suitable diameter in the parallel beam striking Ca, 
one can adjust the sensitivity of the electrometer to any desired 
value, tube Ca acting as a compensating leak in the manner first 
devised by Koch.^® TJhe intensities of the two beams are 
adjusted to give a definite reading of the electrometer for a 
medium density of the plate being measured; when this density is 
changed, the change is compensated for by suitable movenu'nt of 
the comparison wedge W, the sums of the two densities being kept 

constant. The scale connected to 

L the comparison wedge is so 

_ arranged that the density of the 

plate can be read directly from 
it. Various other forms of null 
densitometer have been described 
in the literature, and obvious 
modifications of those tried sug¬ 
gest themselves. 

i. Deflection Microdensitometers. 

For many types of density meas¬ 
urement, as, for example, where 
automatic recording is useful, a 
direct-deflection method is dosir- 
the reduction of 
intensity in the measuring beam 
produced by its absorption in the emulsion is determined by the 
change in deflection of a physical photometer. 

The original instrument of this kind was designed by Koch,‘» 
and its principle is indicated in Fig. 182. Light from the Nernst 
lamp L (which in later models has been replaced by an incandes¬ 
cent filament source such as an automobile-headlight lamp) 
passes through the plate to be measured in the usual way, and is 
focused on the phototube Ci. The voltage across this tube is 
read with the string electrometer E and is modified not only by 
the amount of light passing through P, but by that falling on 
tubes Ca and Ct. These are connected so as to form a variable 
compensating leak across Ci, the two being used in parallel so 
that the electrometer can work on either side of ground potential. 
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<!hap. 1X1 nEFLKVriON MlC'liODENElTOMETBRS 

III this oriRinal form of n‘Kisf('rinK inicrodonsitometer a second 
jmtjootion .systom wiis used to throw uii inuiffc of the electrom- 
ot<T thrcml on a rocordinn plato, whicih wan moved by clock¬ 
work in exact, relation to the motion of the. plate being measured. 

^ Koch’s iiist rninent has h<>en iinprovc<l by Ooos/-* and the Koch- 
(}«K).s microdensitometer is manufactured commercially by Kriiss 
of Hamburg. A viewing projection syst.(uti has been added, with 
a red filter in the viewing l)enm so tliat tlie Hc'hwarzschild-vllliger 
<*tTect will b(‘ <'liminiited, ami viwy rapid and accurate records 



can he made, Vuriou.s degrees of inugnificalion of the wavo- 
huigtli seiih' are provi«led, and it is (daimed that wavelength 
measurements corresponding t<» 0.0001 mm accuracy on the 
original plate can he made. A soimavliat similar instrument 
is mniuifaeturcd hy 5Cciss and is dcpictcsl in Kig. 183. 

.lust as Koeli’s instrument was tlie prototypes of photoelectric 
deflcetion mi<‘ro<iensitometers, hu that of Moll,'® illustrated in 
Fig, 18-1, fathered a sucecssi*m <tf thcrmoclecd.ric microdensitom- 
eters, 'I’here has been mueh <'(»ulroverHy regunling the relative 
merits of the two tyj«>s; for somi‘ years the fatigue effects and 
<tther uncertainties «tf photoelectrit* tvilx'S act(id against their 
gem'rnl aceeptiuice, hut witli the great improvement resulting 
from their introjluclion into eommercinl use, and their advan¬ 
tages of quick response and fnsulom from tlmrmal effects, they 
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appear to be winning in popularity. The Moll instrument is 
manufactured commercially by Kipp & Zonen of Delft. 

In considering the general design and use of a deflecting device 
of this sort, it should be borne in mind that each density deter¬ 
mination fundamentally requires the determination of four 
qualities, of which one or more can usually be suppressed. Sup¬ 
pose the deflecting instrument to be a galvanometer. Then the 

density d = log y = log where /o is the incident radia- 

tion which is being used to measure the plate, I is that transmitted 



Fig. 184. —Moll microdensitometer. 


by the portion of the plate being measured, and g, g', and po are 
the readings of the galvanometer corresponding to intensities 
Jo, I, and zero. It cannot be taken for granted that go will 
remain constant from one reading to the next, since drifts may 
be present. We shall call the difference in deflection g — go the 
clear reading, since it is usually made by making measurements 
on a clear or unexposed portion of the plate. It is, of course, 
necessary to assume that the intensity remains constant while 
g' and g are being read, and this condition should be carefully 
fulfilled, at least for each pair of values of g and g'. 

Ordinarily, by using an incandescent lamp run on storage 
batteries for a source, the incident intensity can be kept constant 
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lirouKhuul H whole H<,rios of readings, so that g need be deter- 
.iu»e,| only a low 1 miOK for each plate. It should be remembered, 
•/ ‘‘‘‘P'-ntlH not only on the intensity but also on the 
rau.sniisMon oi t he unexposod portion of the plate. This neces- 
itntes Hint tor aeiuiracy chemical and other controllable fog 
hail l»e Kept U} a ininimum, and as uniform over the plate 
itrfaee ;ts (H.ssil .le. For the same reason it is desirable to keep 
Ilf z.To ilntt ot the tUvflecting instrument low so that a gTr.»n 
umber ot deiermitiations of j/o will serve for a given plate. 
\heii »be>e (wo eouditions are fulfilled g' is the only quantity 
;fueh mii’i b«- ilft«‘nnined for all the points on the plate which 
ri' to It.' iiie.asiM-i'd, and it is the continuous curve of g' values, 

■ Iti.-h js itueii by (,ho (tontinuous record of a recording micro- 
eii'.itiiioi ter In wuch an instrument radiation from a constant 

nitre.' i> t.ieii .'ll by a Ions on a slit, which usually is either placed 
Im.t.l in l•oltf^l(•t with (he emulsion being measured, or imaged 
II the .'Utnl ion by another lens. The radiant energy then 
'ifj'.t'M (br.tiigb th<* Kittiill area of the emulsion being measured, 
a.l Jtiiofhei Ions focuses the beam on to the receiver of the 
i.itdlt\f • l< uii'nt whicdi is to measure it. This may be a photo- 
loctrir fiiltf, a thonnoismple or thermopile, a photo e.m.f. cell, a 
iii’hol' r.'iiliitnn'tor, ji railiomicrometer, or a selenium cell, these 
(•vii'c,. b' iutt liotoil roughly in the order of the frequency with 
ihirli Ibi'V liitvc bc(*n us<‘d in densitometers. 

'rin' a*h)intnKCH of thi' photoelectric tube are high sensitivity 
(III qui.'K I'.' ■iionso, freedom from thermal disturbances, limited 
pi’i'lral "fir i»i\'i(y ho that less complete achromatization of 
lleu^ iiig l.'it.fw is reciuired, and the fact that they can readily 
If U':«‘d to Mpi-i'itte lunplifiers and other instruments which require 
iiiiiy Ki.-ai voltugi* vtiriations. lOither vacuum or gas-filled tubes 
Hit bi' u I'd. till* former being more stable but less sensitive, 
ill ' filled liibe:-i ure often subject to fatigue effects when run on 
nil V nil ngr nr 'iiibiei-l.ed to intense radiation, but usually this can 
H' fliiiiiiiiib'd by uning a lower tube voltage. The phototube 
» freipi. itily need directly connected to a string electrometer, 
dill'll milk.'"" n ipiiek-ncting system for automatic recording and 
. I bit- ii' i'.l in i-everiil instruments based on the Koch micro- 
li'ii dloin.-l.-rd^ Or, if tised in connection with an amplifier with 
gnlvamuui'ier tin output measurer, one of the balanced bridge 
mpltfieri. i'" v ery .suitable.'’^ These arc arranged so as to auto- 
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matically compensate for battery-voltage variations. Single¬ 
tube amplifier circuits are somewhat more sensitive than the 
bridge circuits, and can be made almost as stable. All amplifier 
outfits usually drift somewhat when first turned on, necessitating 
a preliminary warming-up period. Also they must be carefully 
shielded from high-frequency disturbances. 

As to the choice of tube, much depends on the optical charac¬ 
teristics of the microdensitometer used, but the potassium hydride 
tube sensitive in the blue is quite suitable. Red-sensitive tubes 
may show greater deflections when used with incandescent lamps, 
but in this case use of a color filter is desirable unless carefully 
achromatized lenses are used. 

The advantages of thermoelectric devices lie in the simplicity 
of their attendant circuits and in the fact that they can be made 
very free from drift. They are slightly less sensitive than 
photoelectric devices can be made and somewhat slower in 
response. They must be carefully shielded from thermal 
disturbances and, since they are sensitive to all wavelengths, 
from stray radiation. This last factor also requires careful 
achromatization of all focusing lenses used in the optical system, 
since most of the radiation received from the incandescent lamp 
is in the infrared. Neglect of this may greatly reduce the resolv¬ 
ing power of the instrument where an image of the slit is thrown 
on the plate by an incompletely achromatized lens. Also the 
density of an exposed emulsion varies with the wavelength of 
the light used to measure it, so here it is especially necessary 
that the color temperature of the light used be kept constant 
during a run. 


Perhaps the cheapest type of densitometer which can be built in 
the laboratory is one using a radiomicrometer this can be 
readily constructed by the designer and requires no galvanometer 
or other deflecting instrument, since it embodies this in itself. 
The selenium cell has been used in a number of densitometers, 
but this is considerably slower in response than most other 
detectors and may suffer from fatigue and other disturbing 
effects. It has been almost entirely supplanted by photoelectric 
and. thermoelectric devices. 


K Stable and sensitive mstrument has been constructed 

by Smth and Wilson,^ using a modified Nichols radiometer. 
This has an unusually great freedom from drift, high sensitivity 
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uiul H poriotl <.f only O.a m>, fcaimvK making it ospecially 
valnaMo for rtM-unUjig imrp,»«cs. It, can bn rnadily constructed 
in the laliontfory and is not affected by (dectrical disturbances, 
'rhe systmi must b»- fn-e from leaks because it must be filled with 
Indium at 1 mm pressure and .slight ebangcH in pressure would 
fimnge llie sensitivity and prodttce drift. 

'Phe newer tyttes of photo (Mn.f. cell Inivo been used to a limited 
cxti'iit tor tin* [luriMtsi* umh'r di.scu.ssi(>u, instruments incorporat¬ 
ing them bavitig iieen de.s<-ribc<l by Lange” and Milligan.” 



IHA t iinurit tiikim with Moll tnimxlcnHitomotor. 


'riie Hjnist’h niul l♦«»tltb Opih'al (ktmpany of llochestcr now 
mimufaeture n \ery ettmpnei direct-reading instrument using a 
photronic cell, whicli is in a Ittwer price (dass than most com- 
meri'ial densitometers, 

Automxtic R«cording. lit making an automatic record of the 
tleHeciionsof a mienwiensitonieterom* usually obtains a plot of the 
delleetinti ngidnst distance alotig the plate. Often wavelengths 
are to 1 h‘ rneiiNured from the reconl rather than from the original 
plate, and it i« desinibh* to have a known ratio of speeds between 
the two, 'rids ran l»e done liy gearing with various stages of 
reduelion,” by driving with ii weilge,” or by connection with a 
nielid band moving nrcmnd templates.” Synchronous motors 
rumdtig both plate and record have also hemi used;” this can 
he done espeidnlly eonveiiienlly now since electric-clock drives 
are HO readily obtainaidi’. 
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For the highest accuracy a nonshrinking record is needed, so 
some instruments have been constructed to record on glass plates 
up to 1 m in length.This is expensive, and only necessary if a 
low degree of magnifie^iien ;s u;;ed. Double-width moving- 
picture film has been fo;r,d suilsblc,2i> but more commonly a 
bromide or other fast pr.pev in widths up to 6 or 8 in. is used.®® 
The magnification ratio Lcuwecn plate movement and record 
movement as ordinarily used ranges from 1:1 to 1:100, depending 



on the type of curve being reproduced. The complexity and cost 
of several of the commercial instruments are largely due to the 
elaborate arrangements made for obtaining various exact degrees 

translation. A typical record taken 
witn a Moll microdeiisitoiiieter is shown in Fig 185 

Direct Reading. When one wishes to obtain density values 
for a number of selected spots on a plate or film, a direct-reading 
^trument IS convenient, especiaUy if a large area surrounding 
the pomt being measured can be directly observed, as in the 
projection-t^e microphotometers. A typical instrument of 
tMs sort is that designed by Harrison and Hesthal,*i the principle 

IS i^ed to throw a 10 times enlarged image of a large area of the 

nf -nrt- “^®fsured on to a 6-ft. projection screen, in the center 
of which IS a sht over 5 cm long and of adjustable width, length. 
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a.ixd inclination. Hadiation which has passed through that 
portion of the plate being measured enters this slit and is con- 
clc^iased on the surface of a phototube. This is connected to a 
l>a.lanced amplifier system, the output of which is fed to a short- 
poriod galvanometer whose deflections can be readily observed by 
tlie operator on a l,000-mm scale directly in front of him. 

The advantages of an instrument of this type for direct reading 
ixre: direct control of the plate, so that any desired line or spot 
emxi be measured immediately; high accuracy, due to the long and 
c>i>on scale; great flexibility, due to the wide range of sensitivity 
ixvmlable; and the use of large lenses and slits instead of micro- 
projection. A wavelength scale printed on rubber can be 
rtti'ctched along the screen when desired and adjusted to the 
diHi>ersion of the plate used. The instrument is not very suitable 
foz" automatic recording since it is difficult to eliminate all drift 
Fi'om the amplifier system. 

Several modifications of this type of microdensitometer have 
been described in the literature. While the Schwarzschild- 
Villiger effect can be eliminated by using a narrow shutter, a 
spocnal typo of dichromatic microphotometer has been described 
iyy Harrison,which while slightly more complicated than the 
t>riginal inodcjl, has the advantages of greater sensitivity, smaller 
s;b<'tuly voltagc^s rociuircd, and entire freedom from errors due to 
<v,ixiiv,n\d light. It is in effect a combination of an ordinary 
uii<‘,r()i)hotonictcr using blue light with a projection lantern using 
r<Kl light. 

Whil(‘. almost any deflecting microdensitometer can be 
for direct reading, the important features of such an 
i iiHtrumcuit should be direct control of the plate, and length and 
vinihility of the scale. 

Since it is not possible in the space available to discuss in 
all the niicrophotomotcrs and densitometers which have 
I rc^cordc^d in the litoratiiro, for further information the origi- 

ixihl arii(deH should be referred to. 

CONTRAST MICRODENSITOMETERS 

Under certain (U)nditions, as with xray-diffraction photographs 
ihfxd in sonsitomotry, the direct measurement of the variation of 
t.l<mHity of the emulsion from point to point is important. Often 
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a point of maximum or minimum density must be accurately 
located, as in setting on a spectrum line, and a plot of density 
against position does not give such a definite indication as one 
of the rate of change of density with position. To give such an 
indication of density gradient directly, several investigators have 
designed contrast microdensitometers. 

Sears®^ has described a contrast microdensitometer which, in 
its basic features, is a photoelectric densitometer of the common 
type. He superposes on the steady motion of the plate across the 
microdensitometer slit, however, a small oscillatory motion 
parallel to its direction of travel and perpendicular to the slit. 
The intensity of the radiation transmitted by the plate then varies 
in accordance with the variation in density over the range covered 
by the oscillation. The transmitted radiation f alls on a phototube 
which feeds an alternating-current amplifier, and the amplified 
output current is a measure of the density gradient on the plate. 
Sears also discusses a modification of this method using the prin¬ 
ciple of the Hardy color analyzer,^® which eliminates the necessity 
of vibrating the plate but is somewhat more complicated. 

Harrison®® has described a high-speed contrast microdensitom- 
eter in connection with his automatic comparator, which gives 
a density curve and a density-gradient curve simultaneously. An 
image of the plate being measured is thrown on a screen by means 
of radiation interrupted at 4,800 cycles, and the radiation in that 
portion of the image being measured passes through a slit, to be 
divided laterally into three beams. The two outer beams fall on 
two phototubes connected in opposition, their difference current 
being amplified and demodulated to give an oscillograph record 
of the density differences between the two edges of the part of 
the image passing through the slit. These two outer phototubes 
are balanced to 0.3 per cent at all intensities. The central beam 
falls on a single phototube and is amplified, demodulated, and 
sent through a second oscillograph which records the density trace. 
With this device an ordinary spectrum plate can be measured in 
less than a minute. 

Jones and Russell®’^ have described a split-beam contrast densi¬ 
tometer for sensitometric work which uses eye-match methods. 
Different portions of the sensitometric strip are viewed through 
two slits. Light coming through the slit covered with the less 
opaque portion of the emulsion is reduced in intensity by means 
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of a calibrated neutral wedge until the eye decides that the two 
beams are equal. 


SPECIAL TOPICS 

The accuracy available in almost any well-designed microdensi- 
tometor is far greater than that required for most forms of photo¬ 
graphic photometry. Instrumental errors can very readily be 
k(5pt below 0.5 per cent for the objective type and 2 per cent for 
the subjective type, and failure to reproduce readings to this 
a(!curacy- is usually due to the difiSculty of setting on the same 
portion of the plate. Occasionally, where very short and narrow 
slits ar«^ used, variation is encountered owing to graininess of the 
(unulsion., and several methods of reducing or eliminating this 
(>ff(U!t ha,ve been proposed.®* 

After the readings of a densitometer have been recorded they 
must be interpreted in terms of the intensity of the radiation 
which has produced them by means of the calibration and stand¬ 
ardization curves of the photographic emulsion. ®* This procedure 
is oft<u\ more lengthy than the actual measurement of the plate, 
and natvirally it would be desirable to have it done automatically. 
While moans for carrying this out completely suggest themselves, 
no such apparatus appears to have been built as yet, though at 
least oiio model is under construction. Wouda*® has, however, 
(IcHcrilx’id. an instrument for the rapid reduction of data from a 
calibration curve. An image of a long straight-filament lamp is 
jn<)V((d across a plot of the calibration curve by the deflection of 
a galvanometer mirror which moves in accord with density values. 
Thus the lino intensities can be read off directly from the inter- 
s<'<d,ion of the Jfilament image and this curve. An even more 
nearly automatic device is that of Thompson, who sends a long 
line of Uj?ht from the galvanometer mirror of the microdensitom- 
<>i,(>r thrt>iigh a template slit cut to the predetermined shape of the 
(ialil)ration curve for a portion of the plate, that section of this 
lincf which is transmitted through the slit being in a position which 
in(li<“.atc» the intensity of the line directly. 

A linritation of both these devices is that the calibration curve 
for each portion of the plate must be determined by the operator 
and set into the machine, and as from 2 to 20 calibration curves 
may lx*, required for reduction of a single plate, depending on its 
dispersion, the region which can be reduced from a single curve is 
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very limited. A great advantage is that intensity curves obtained 
from continuous recording can be integrated directly by means of 
a planimeter, to obtain total intensities of lines which are not 
flat-topped. 
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CHAPTER X 


GALVANOMETERS FOR USE IN MEASUREMENT OF 
SPECTRAL RADIATION 

P. H. Dike* 

In the measurement of spectral radiation by electrical instru¬ 
ments such as the bolometer, the thermopile, and the photo¬ 
electric cell, the galvanometer often sets a very definite limit to 
the sensitivity and accuracy that can be attained, and the whole 
scheme of measurement must be planned with a view to the 
limitations thus imposed. A knowledge of the characteristics 
of available galvanometers is a requisite in planning an attack on 
a problem in spectral analysis, as is also an understanding of the 
difl5culties to be encountered in their use, and the precautions to 
be observed in securing dependable results. It is not our purpose 
to present the theory on which the galvanometer design is based, 
but rather to summarize the results that have been attained, and 
to offer some hints as to the points to be considered in the choice 
of a galvanometer for a particular problem, and the precautions 
to be observed in its use. 

Types of Galvanometers. Sensitive galvanometers are of 
either the moving-coil (d'Arsonval)^ type or the moving-magnet 
(Thomson) 2 type. The former is in much more common use 
and the statements to be made in this paper, except where other¬ 
wise specified, will apply to it. 

Type of Measuring Circuit. The first point to be considered 
in choosing a galvanometer for any problem is the nature of 
the circuit into which it is to be connected. Two main types 
of circuit are to be considered, that in which the external 
resistance connected across the galvanometer terminals is low, 
and that in which it is high, with, of course, many intermediate 
cases. Under the former fall the thermopile and the bolometer 
applications, while the photoelectric tube is representative of the 
high-resistance applications. 

* Physicist, Leeds & Northrup Company. 
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In any case the galvanometer chosen should give the required 
sensitivity in its critically damped® condition when connected 
to the circuit in which it is to be used; i.e., the external resistance 
across the galvanometer terminals must be equal to, or slightly 
more than, the rated external critical damping resistance of the 
galvanometer. If possible, the measuring circuit proper should 
be so designed as to meet this requirement. It is true that it is 
always possible to secure critical damping by the use of series or 
parallel resistors, or both, but in most cases only at the expense 
of a loss of sensitivity, which may be serious if the characteristics 
depart widely from those best suited to the circuit in which it is 
used. 

When a galvanometer system approaches its final position at 
the greatest possible rate without overshooting, it is critically 
damped. The advantage of the critically damped condition rests 
chiefly in the fact that it aids in rapid work, since a galvanometer 
system when critically damped returns more promptly to rest 
than when in an underdamped or overdamped condition. Prac¬ 
tically, it is best to work with the galvanometer very slightly 
underdamped so that the coil overshoots the rest position a trifle 
and drops back to it. This removes uncertainty as to whether 
the galvanometer is swinging absolutely freely. 

A high-resistance circuit, such as that of a photoelectric tube, 
calls for a galvanometer of high critical-damping resistance, to 
avoid the necessity of cutting down the current sensitivity by 
naeans of a low shunt, in order to secure the proper damping. 
Precautions must be taken against overdamping when using gal¬ 
vanometers of high current sensitivity, since they usually 
req^e a high critical-damping resistance and, if used in an 
ordinary bridge or potentiometer circuit, are almost sure to be 
overdamped. 


A ve^ common statement in textbooks is that for maximum 
sensitivity the galvanometer resistance should be equal to the 
eternal resistance, and this has often been made the basis of 
choice of a galvanometer for a particular purpose. It has been 
shown that the galvanometer resistance may be as much as five 
times, or as httle as one-fifth, that of the external circuit without 
reducing the sensitivity more than 25 per cent. Consequently, 
much leeway can be allowed in making use of this criterion in 
the choice of a galvanometer or the design of a circuit. 
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While, ixx general, the current sensitivity increases with an 
increase of galvanometer coil resistance, the fact that the coil 
resistance of a certain galvanometer is greater than that of another 
of a different typo does not signify that its current sensitivity 
is greater. By changes in design, particularly in the form and 
si^se of the coil, and in the length and thickness of the suspension, 
it is possible to increase the current sensitivity while decreasing 
the coil resistance- 

In general, a sensitive galvanometer cannot be equally suitable 
for all types of measurements (see Table 23). As an example, 
let UvS compare the characteristics of two galvanometers: A, with 
a 16-ohirL coil and an external damping resistance of 10 ohms, 
having a sensitivity of 0.05 ^v; with a coil resistance of 800 ohms 
and an external damping resistance of 70,000 ohms, with a sensi¬ 
tivity of 0.00004 Ma. (See section on “sensitivity” below, for 
definitions of microvolt and microampere sensitivity.) The 
microvolt sensitivity of B is 0.00004 X 70,800 or approximately 
3 /xv, i.e.y only one-sixtieth as sensitive as A for balancing a low- 
rc'.siBtance bridge. A has a current sensitivity of 0.05/(10 + 16), 
or approximately 0,002 and when provided with the requisite 
(lamping shunt, this would be effectively reduced to about 
0.004 /za, or a hundredth as sensitive as B in a high-resistance 
circuit. 

It is not safe to assume that the most sensitive galvanometer 
is the one best adapted to a particular piece of work, even though 
precision measurements are involved. High sensitivity can be 
attained only by some sacrifice of other desirable characteristics, 
KiKsh as speed of operation, ruggedness, stability, and reproduci¬ 
bility of readings, and ease of mounting and adjustment. Con¬ 
sequently, it is inadvisable to purchase the most sensitive type 
of galvanometer on the chance that this high sensitivity, while 
not immediately needed, may be required at some future time, 
or with the idea that a more sensitive galvanometer will lead to 
more precise results. 

It is true that by the use of shunts and series resistance the 
sensitivity of the galvanometer can be reduced to what is requisite 
for the problem in hand, but this does not add strength to the 
suspension, shorten the period, or improve the stability of the 
zero reading, and a less sensitive and sturdier instrument would 
yield more accurate results with far less exertion and annoyance. 
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Sensitivity. A galvanometer is essentially a device for measur¬ 
ing or detecting electric currents, and its sensitivity is fundamen¬ 
tally expressed in .terms of its deflection for a given current 
passing through it. Usually the current sensitivity of a galvanom¬ 
eter is stated as the current in microamperes required to produce 
a deflection of 1 milliradian, i.e, 1 mm on a scale placed 1 m from 
the galvanometer mirror. Other expressions for galvanometer 
sensitivity are derived from its current sensitivity. For our 
present purposes the microvolt sensitivity, used in measuring th() 
e.m.f. of a thermopile, is also of interest. This is defined as the 
e.m.f. m microvolts which, applied across the galvanometer 
and its critical-damping resistance, in series, will produce the 
standard deflection of 1 milliradian. The relationship between 
the microvolt and the microampere sensitivities is expressed as 
follows: 

juv sens. ^ /xa sens. X {Hi + (66) 

where Ri is the internal resistance of the galvanometer, and Re is 
the series external critical-damping resistance. 

It should be noted that there is another meaning given to the 
term ''microvolt sensitivity,formerly much used by European 
instrument makers, according to which it is the difference of 
potential between the binding posts of the galvanometer which 
will give the standard deflection. Since this form of statement 
leaves out of account entirely the necessary critical-damping 
resistance, it does not represent an actual possible working condi¬ 
tion of the galvanometer and gives an exaggerated idea of the 
sensitivity practically attainable. The purchaser of a galvanom¬ 
eter should ascertain which system is used by the maker in 
specifying its sensitivity in order to avoid misapprehension. 

It is obvious that for high voltage sensitivity the internal 
resistance of the galvanometer should be kept as low as is con¬ 
sistent with the requisite current sensitivity, and that the external 
critical-damping resistance should not be greater than the resist¬ 
ance of the circuit into which the galvanometer is to work. 

Moving-magnet Galvanometers. So far we have considered 
only the moving-coil type of galvanometer, but in some cases it 
may be necessary to go farther, than is possible at present with 
this type, in the search for higher sensitivity. The moving-mag¬ 
net .galvanometer is capable of a higher sensitivity than is at 
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a rigid shelf, attached to a vibration-free wall is much the most 
satisfactory support for a galvanometer, experience has demon¬ 
strated that the Muller support, when carefully protected from 
air drafts, is very satisfactory. When well-designed and carefully 
mounted, such a suspension has made it possible to use a high- 
sensitivity galvanometer in a power plant. 

A sensitive galvanometer should be very carefully leveled since 
the coil must swing freely in the narrow space between core and 
pole pieces. An effect resembling that of faulty leveling may be 
produced by dust collecting between the galvanometer coil and 
the pole faces or core. The galvanometer system should be 
exposed and handled as little as possible, and only in a room free 
from dust. Magnetic dust is particularly to be avoided, as 
magnetic particles collecting on the coil will seriously affect the 
period and sensitivity of the galvanometer. 

Zero Shift. The usual significance of the term ^^zero shift 
is the failure of the coil to return to its original zero position 
after a deflection. This may be due to a hysteresis effect in 
magnetic impurities, in or on the coil, or to a set in the suspending 
filament, or to both. When the galvanometer is used as a deflec¬ 
tion instrument, the deflection should be reckoned from the zero 
reading after the deflection rather than that before it. When 
used as a null-type instrument, if precautions are taken never to 
produce a large deflection, there should be no zero drift due to 
these causes. 

A sensitive galvanometer left undisturbed on open circuit will 
often change slightly in zero reading over a period of hours or 
days. These changes are probably to be ascribed to a lack of 
homogeneity in the suspension strip, and a very gradual read¬ 
justment of the mechanical strains produced in it in the process 
of rolling and by the weight of the suspended coil. 

Erratic Momentary Shifts. It may often be observed, when 
using a sensitive galvanometer, that the coil takes a momentary 
short excursion from its equilibrium position, returning to it 
almost immediately. The causes are various. At the extreme 
limit of galvanometer sensitivity Brownian movements may 
introduce such fluctuations, but in general they are caused by 
either electrostatic or electromagnetic pick-up in the galvanom¬ 
eter circuit or by mechanical jars. A sudden movement of an 
electrostatic charge in the neighborhood of one of the leads, such 
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as might be caused by brushing a coat sleeve over a table top, 
may induce sufficient flow of electricity through the galvanometer 
to produce a deflection of a centimeter or more. If the metal 
parts surrounding the moving system are not electrically con¬ 
nected to one of the galvanometer termmals, there is a possibility 
of a more or less steady deflection due to electrostatic attraction 
between the suspended coil and the pole pieces. These sources 
of disturbance can be eliminated by careful electrostatic shielding 
of galvanometer and leads, and by attention to the provision of 
ground connections where they will prevent electrometer action 
without forming a shunt on the galvanometer system. 

Another possible cause of momentary fluctuations is electro¬ 
magnetic pick-up. A sudden change in magnetic field causing 
a change of flux through some loop in the galvanometer circuit 
may cause such a disturbance. The starting or stopping of a 
large direct-current motor or the operation of a relay may be 
suflicient to produce the effect. The remedy is to keep all loops 
in the wiring as small as possible, and in particular the leads to 
the galvanometer should be very close together, and preferably 
twisted. 

Temperature Effects. In most moving-coil galvanometers 
the combined effect of changes in rigidity of suspension and 
strength of magnetic field with change of temperature is to 
increase the sensitivity by less than 0.05 per cent per degree 
centigrade rise in temperature. This is of little importance in 
most galvanometer work and no attempt is made to reduce it, 
but in some cases it may be necessary to determine the correction 
for the particular instrument used, and to correct for it. 

A more important temperature effect is that of thermal e.m.fs. 
arising from lack of uniformity in temperature of the galvanom¬ 
eter system. It causes a deflection of the galvanometers when 
the circuit is closed with no apparent source of e.m.f. in it. If 
the galvanometer is placed where it is exposed to drafts or to 
radiation, the effect is particularly pronounced, especially in 
galvanometers of high voltage sensitivity. It is almost com¬ 
pletely eliminated by using copper binding posts, copper leads, 
copper suspensions, and a copper coil in the galvanometer. This 
is a standard construction for high-voltage-sensitivity galvanom¬ 
eters. The effect can be reduced in galvanometers lacking this 
refinement by careful heat insulation of the instrument by the 
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liberal use of loose cotton in a metal or pasteboard tube surround¬ 
ing the galvanometer. The all-copper-circuit galvanometer, or, 
where corrosive gases may be present in the atmosphere, one 
with a 24-carat gold suspension, is to be recommended for all 
precise high-voltage-sensitivity measurements. 

Deflection vs. Null Measurements. Precision measurements 
are always more satisfactorily made by the use of a method which 
involves the use of the galvanometer as a means of determining 
absence of current rather than using its deflection as a measure 
of the current present in the circuit. The deflection method may 
be more simple and direct, and lends itself to photographic 
recording, but it requires very frequent calibration to avoid 
errors due to changing sensitivity and zero drift due to large 
deflections. 

Consequently, when using a bolometer it is preferable to use 
the galvanometer as a means of bringing the bridge to an exact 
balance rather than as a deflection instrument to indicate the 
amount of unbalance of the bridge. 

The thermopile, to be operated by a null method, requires 
the use of a potentiometer, and for very low e.m.fs. the demands 
on the characteristics of the potentiometer are very severe. 
Parasitic thermal e.m.fs. in the potentiometer switches and dial 
contacts, and even in the soldered joints between copper leads 
and manganin resistors, are of an order of magnitude to introduce 
appreciable errors when reading very low e.m.fs. In the type K 
potentiometer these errors may amount to as much as 10 mv if 
precautions are not taken to maintain temperature conditions 
constant in the instrument. The Wenner potentiometer, a low- 
resistance instrument by the same makers, carefully designed to 
minimize the effects of thermal e.m.fs. is subject to errors not to 
exceed 0.1 av from this source. Used in conjunction with a 
smtable high-sensitivity galvanometer, this should give excellent 
results with a thermopile. 

A modification of the Lindeck and Kothe potentiometer circuit* 
has been used mth success. This involves bal anc ing the e.m.f, 
of the thermopile against the voltage drop through a standard 
resistor, for example, 0.1 ohm, by varying the current through 
the resistor. The current required can be measured by means 
of an ammeter, as was done by Lmdeck and Rothe, or by measur¬ 
ing the voltage drop through a higher resistance, say 100 ohms. 
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in the same circuit by means of a type K potentiometer or its 
equivalent, employing a galvanometer of moderate sensitivity 
in the potentiometer circuit. The 0.1- and 100-ohm resistors, 
rheostat, and battery are thermostated. In effect there is a 
voltage amplification of 1 to 1,000, a change of 1 juv in the e.m.f. 
of the thermopile resulting in a change of 1 mv in the reading 
of the potentiometer. The method is slow, since it requires two 
galvanometers and a double balance, but is capable of giving very 
satisfactory results. 

Measurements involving small currents in high-resistance 
circuits, such as are encountered in vacuum-type photoelectric 
tubes exposed to radiation, may also be carried out by null-type 
methods employing galvanometers with high current sensitivity 
and large external damping resistance. In view, however, of 
the rather easy applicability of vacuum-tube amplification to 
direct currents in a high-resistance circuit, it is often better to 
use a vacuum-tube amplifier with a less sensitive galvanometer 
in making such measurements. If a deflection method is 
employed in a high-resLstance circuit, it is very advantageous 
to use in conjunction with the galvanometer an Ayrton shunt 
with a resistance fairly close to the critical-damping resistance 
of the galvanometer employed, preferably higher, rather than 
lower than the rated value. For example, in choosing the Ayrton 
shunt for the galvanometer designated as B earlier in this paper, 
which requires a critical-damping resistance of 70,000 ohms, with 
the choice lying between a 40,000- and a 100,000-ohm shunt, the 
latter should be chosen. The galvanometer will then be slightly 
underdamped which, as has already been pointed out, is more 
desirable than overdamping. Further, the circuit in which the 
current is to be measured, connected across the shunt, reduces 
its effective value, and decreases somewhat the amount of 
underdamping. 

Partial-deflection Methods. It is frequently possible to use a 
sensitive calibrated galvanometer as a means of measuring the 
residual unbalance of a potentiometer or of a Wheatstone bridge. 
If the galvanometer circuit resistance is kept constant for all 
settings of the measuring circuit, the galvanometer deflections 
may be interpreted to give readings between the steps of the 
lowest dial in the measuring circuit. This plan is carried out in 
the White potentiometer. It has the advantage over the 
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straight null method of reducing the number of dials to bo 
operated, and by eliminating the lowest resistance dial avoids 
some of the contact resistances and parasitic e.m.fs. whi(jh enter 
into such measurements. It also gives greater speed of oi)eration. 
It has the great advantage over the straight-deflection method 
that only the last one or two significant figures in the result are 
read from the galvanometer, so that it is unnecessary for the 
galvanometer to undergo large deflections, and a high percentage 
accuracy can be attained without extremely close readings of 
the deflection. 

Galvanometer-reading Devices. The optical system of the 
galvanometer requires very careful attention. In order to keep 
the moment of inertia of the suspended system low, the mirror 
should be as narrow and as thin as possible. It must be attached 
to the system in such a way as to introduce no distortion in its 
reflecting surface, and the reflecting surface should be truly plane, 
or in the case of a concave mirror, truly spherical. Plane mirrors 
are to be preferred, the focusing being accomplished by means 
of lenses, if a lamp and scale device is to be used in reading 
deflections. A telescope-and-scale reading device in general 
demands a plane mirror. 

The telescope-and-scale arrangement is capable of inon^ precise 
readings than the spot-of-light method, at a given deflection 
distance, but it is somewhat more tiring to the observer. A 
0.5-m deflection distance is commonly used with a telosciopo and 
scale with a magnification of about six diameters. An increased 
deflection distance multiplies the sensitivity in scale divisions 
by the ratio of increase in distance, but it also diminishes the 
apparent width of the scale divisions in the same ratio while 
the cross hair in the telescope remains constant in width. There¬ 
fore, actually to increase the sensitivity beyond what could be 
secured by subdividing the scale more finely rather than increas¬ 
ing the deflection distance, a telescope with a higher magnifying 
power must be used. The limitations on increase of sensitivity 
with increased scale distance are imposed by the imperfection 
and size of the mirror, and by the magnifying power and quality 
of the telescope, as well as by the diflSculty of freeing the whole 
system from vibration. 

With the lamp-and-scale method of reading, if the lamp a^id 
scale are kept together, and focusing at a greater distance is 
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a null-type measurement (from the point of view of galvanometer 
deflection) in which this sensitivity is attained. 

The difficulties of eliminating spurious effects in those circuits 
multiply as the sensitivity is increased, and the user if he designs 
his own apparatus should not hope to find in such a device a 
means of attaining the desired sensitivity without the expenditure 
of much care, patience, and ingenuity. 


Table 23. Showing the Influence of Chabactbbistics of External 
Circuit on GALVANoiwnEJTBR Response 


Gal¬ 

vanom¬ 

eter 

Period, 

sec. 

Resistance, ohms 

Sensitivity (criti¬ 
cally damped) 

Damping 

Coil 

Circuit 

(ext.) 

Micro¬ 

volts 

Micro¬ 

amperes 

A 

7 

10 

16 

10 

0.05 

0.002 


7 

10 

16 

100 

0.4 

0.004 


7 

10 

16 

70,000 

280. 

0.004 

B 

20 

70,000 

800 

70,000 

3. 

0.00004 


20 

70,000 

800 

100 

3. 

0.00004 


20 

70,000 

800 

1,000,000 

43. 

0.00004 


The iise of direct-current amplification by means of vacuum 
tubes m low-resistance circuits such as that of the thermopile 
offers more serious diflaculties than in the high-resistance case. 
The excessively small fluctuations of grid potential due to change 
m e.m.f. of the thermopile are of the same order of magnitude 
as or srnaUer than, the unavoidable accidental variations in grid 
voltage due to extraneous causes. 


An mdustnal application!* of amplification of small thermal 
e.m.fs. h^ been developed. In this device the unbalanced 
e m.t. m the potentiometer used to measure the voltage of the 
ermopile is modulated with a definite frequency, and the 
modifiated cuw^t passed through the primary of a step-up 
Wformer. The alternating-current voltage thus generated 

transformer is amplified by means of 
vacuum tu^bes, and detected by any suitable alternating-current 

T?® T galvanometer or a telephone 

eceiver. Up to the present this apparatus has been used only 
for the measurement of total radiation, but with some refinements 
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t ('amhridiic^ HvirniKic^ C^anpauy. 
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it may be applicable to the measurement and automatic recording 
of spectral radiation. 

The Kipp & Zonen moving-magnet galvanometers are pro¬ 
vided with magnetic shunts for varying the effective field-strength 
of the magnets, thus varying the sensitivity and the critical- 
damping resistance through the ranges indicated in the table. 

Sensitivities given are taken from the respective catalogs. 
The microvolt sensitivities are given for the instruments which 
are better suited for low-resistance work and the microampere 
sensitivity for the high-resistance-circuit instruments. The 
relationship between microvolt and microampere sensitivity 
is given by the equation jitv sens. = jjlsl sens. X (Ri + Re)^ where 
Ri is the mternal resistance of the galvanometer, and R^t is the 
external critical-damping resistance, and either one can be com¬ 
puted when the other is given by substituting the values given 
in the last two columns of the table in the formula. In the 
case of the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company galvanom¬ 
eters the figures thus obtained will not agree wdth those given in 
their catalog, as they do not take into account the external 
resistance in computing the voltage sensitivity. 

The sensitivity of the moving-magnet galvanometers can be 
varied through rather wide limits by changing the resultant per¬ 
manent magnetic field about the suspended magnets by moans of 
the control magnets, thus changing the force tending to restore 
them to equihbrium. A considerably higher sensitivity than 
that given in the table can be attained by weakening the field 
and, as a result, increasing the period of the galvanometer. 
The quartz suspension contributes only a negligible portion of 
the force tending to restore the system to its equilibrium position. 

The Leeds and Northrup No. 2290 galvanometer has been given 
its extra-high current sensitivity by making the pole pieces of the 
No. 2285 instrument adjustable by means of thumbscrews 
operated from outside the case. This makes it possible to control 
the configuration of the magnetic field between the pole pieces 
and the core so as to make the field stronger near the edges than 
near the center, so that the magnetic impurities present in the 
coil tend to move toward the edges of the field, thus in part 
annulling the restoring torque of the suspension. The result is 
practically the same as if a finer suspension with the same resist¬ 
ance and tensile strength had been substituted for the actual 
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suspension. The period is lengthened, but the sensitivity is 
greatly increased. The desired sensitivity is attained by careful 
adjustment of the pole pieces, after the galvanometer is set up, 
ready for service. 

THE AMPLIFICATION OF SMALL GALVANOMETER DEFLECTIONS 

A. H. Pfund* 

If the coil of a galvanometer were hung from a perfectly elastic 
suspension, any direct current of magnitude greater than zero 
would cause a definite deflection. Since amplification may be 
carried to almost any degree, the sensitivity of the galvanometer 
could be made to approach infinity. The fallacy of this argument 
waH first pointed out by Ising^^ who showed that the irregular 
motion of coil and mirror, occasioned by Brownian motion, sets 
a limit to the attainable sensitivity. According to Ising, the 
limiting volt and ampere sensitivity of a galvanometer (single 
deflection) is: 

V = 4.48 X volts (67) 

I = 4.48 X 

whore R = resistance of total circuit, ohms 

t = time required to reach a steady deflection, seconds. 

Thin limit of sensitivity is difficult to realize by the usual 
inirror-and-scale method of observation, hence it has been fo^d 
advantageous to resort to amphfication. In the following, 
several rciprcsentative types of amplifiers •wiU be described. 

The prototype of all deflection-amplifiers is the Moll^® thermo¬ 
relay. This device, shown diagrammatically in Pig. 187, consists 
of a primary galvanometer I whose mirror focuses an image 
of the lamp filament L on the blackened center of a compensating 
thcirmocsouple T. Since the heat conduction along the cmtral 
element of the thermocouple to the two junctions B and S is the 
Hiun(^, the second galvanometer II will indicate no deflection. 
Howcivor, a minute deflection from galvanometer I will displace 
th<i imago nearer to one of the two junctions—in consequence 
of which a large deflection of galvanometer II will result. 

* pTof<*>fifior of Physics^ Johns Hopkins University* 
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Modifications, involving the use of photo e.m.f. cells in place 
of the thermocouple T, have been introduced by Barnes and 
Matossi^® and, more recently, by the Leeds and Northrup 
Company. The latter have mounted both galvanometers and 
the amplifying device as a single, portable unit. This is shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 188, where I is the primary galvanometer 



Fig. 187. —Schematic arrangement of MoU amplifier for galvanometer deflec¬ 
tions. 

whose concave mirror M forms an image of the lamp filament L 
on the center of a photo e.m.f. cell P. This consists of a strip, 
cut out of a regular photo e.m.f. cell whose thin upper metallic 
coating is filed away along a narrow line upon which the lamp 
filament is focused. Obviously, we now have two opposing 
photo e.m.f. cells whose surfaces, when illuminated successively, 
impart opposite deflections to the secondary galvanometer II. 
As in the case of the Moll amplifier, a small deflection resulting 
in a slight shift of the image will result in a large deflection of 



Fig. 188.—Amplifying system using two galvanometers. 

galvanometer II, as indicated on the scale at S. With these 
devices the Brownian-motion limit of sensitivity may be reached. 

It is clear that these amplifiers magnify all deflections— 
including those due to ^Mrift.^’ This defect has been overcome 
by Firestone^® whose ''drift-free^' amplifier is admirably suited 
for photographic recording. While it will be necessary to refer 
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to the original article for details, the underlying principle may 
be quoted briefly as follows: 

. . . Theoretically, one can eliminate the drifts from any radiometer 
system merely by periodically interrupting the radiation and connecting 
a large condenser in series with the galvanometer. Practically, however, 
any ordinary size of condenser to be found in the laboratory will have 
so much impedance at this low frequency that its presence in the 
galvanometer circuit would seriously impair the sensitivity. By using 
a photoelectric tube and vacuum-tube amplifier, circuits of sufficiently 
high resistance are encountered so that the impedances of the series 
condensers at the working frequency are not of serious consequence, 
while their presence effectually bars the drifts. 

As in the case of the Moll amplifier, both galvanometers are 
critically damped. 

The ''resonance radiometer^' was originally designed for the 
purpose of attaining high amplification and at the same time 
minimizing drift, tremors, etc. Here again the original articles^® 
must be consulted for details. The underlying idea may be 
stated briefly as follows: If primary and secondary galvanometers 
are underdamped and adjusted to the same period, then, by 
interrupting the radiation falling on the • thermopile with a 
periodicity corresponding to that of the galvanometers, a condi¬ 
tion of resonance is set up. As a class, resonating systems are 
characterized by high sensitivity to "tuned" periodic disturb¬ 
ances and by indifference to random disturbances. 

From Ising's formulas it is evident that, since the term t 
denotes the time required by the galvanometer to reach, say, 
96 per cent of its maximum deflection, the Brownian-motion limit 
of sensitivity is proportional to 1/V^- While the normal 
working period of a critically damped galvanometer is of the 
order of 6 sec., the value of t in Hardy's experiments with a 
resonance radiometer was 90 sec. Whether or not a critically 
damped galvanometer having this large value of t can be used 
successfully is an open question. Hardy concludes that "... 
the resonance radiometer of 90 sec. response time is from five to 
eight times as sensitive as the equivalent steady deflection 
galvanometer, when in use with a thermocouple." These 
remarks are all matters of experimental eflficiency and not 
amenable to other proof than trial. 
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A PHOTOELECTRIC-TUBE GALVANOMETER AMPLIFIER 
A. H. Taylor* 

A galvanometer amplifier, which is a modification of the Moll 
thermorelay, that uses two photoelectric tubes in the place of a 
thermo junction to drive the second galvanometer has been 
found quite satisfactory when used to amplify the deflections 
of a thermopile galvanometer. 

The thermopile galvanometer (?-l, Fig. 189, is a Leeds and 
Northrup No. 2286A having a sensitivity rating of 0.09 Acv/mm. 



Fio. 189.—Arrangement of primary galvanometer and accessories. LP-l 
lamp with straight-coiled filament; L-l and L-2, lenses; W, water cell; Q-l, 
primary galvanometer; M~1 and Af-2, mirrors; P-1 and P-2, caesium phototubes. 

By means of lens I/-1, radiation from lamp LP-1, reflected from 
the mirror of the galvanometer (?-l, is brought to a focus at a 
point about 8 in. in front of the galvanometer mirror (after 
reflection) and is next reflected by -the split mirrors ikf-1 and 
M-2. Lens Ln2 again focuses the two images a short distance 
in front of the two phototubes P-1 and P-2, spreading the radia¬ 
tion over a large part of the cathode areas of the phototubes 
(PJ-23 caesium). The water cell W is used to remove heat from 
the beam, and thus to reduce disturbances due to heated air 
currents in the galvanometer G-1. Lamp LP-1 has a straight- 
coiled filament normal to the lamp axis. Although the lamp used 
is a special lamp, a similar lamp is the one designated as Mazda 
1321 spotlight. 

Any deflection of 6-1 increases the radiation on one phototube 
and decreases it on the other. This causes a deflection of an 

* Physicist, Lighting Research Laboratory, General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
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external galvanometer G-2, which is a Leeds and Northnip No. 
2500b, having a sensitivity rating of 2,000 megohms. 

Figure 190 shows a wiring diagram of the two galvanometers 
and accessory circuits. When the two phototube currents are 
equal, no current flows through galvanometer ff-2. If a change 
in the relative amounts of radiation on the two phototubes 



Fig 190 .— Wiring diagram of galvanometer amplifier mth potentiometer 
a-vfitem for controlling galvanometer zero and accessory system for cabbration 
ZE-l Meg.; i2-2, J4 to 1 Meg. in series with low resistance; 
«-3 dlmpTn-B fosL^ce 46’oh«;; aad Gi-2 Mgh-resistance grid leaks; 

C?-l, primary galvanometer; P-1 and P-2, caesium phototubes. 


occurs, a current proportional to the change in the radiation 
■oasses through 0-2. If the zero of Q-l drifts, it can be restored 
means of a parallel circuit consisting of two potentiometers, 
two high-resistance grid leaks and a single dry ceU. An aui^a^ 
oircuit, consisting of a battery, lampLP-2, voltmeter or potenti¬ 
ometer, rheostat, and high resistance fe-2, can be used to calibrate 
the amplifier. Resistance 22-3 is a dampmg resistance. 

The primary galvanometer G-\, 12 m’ 

etc., may be mounted in a box approximately 15 by 30 by 12 m 
tvs. By placing heavy weights in the bottom of the boa and 
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mounting it on four pyramids of four rubber handballs, the 
apparatus may be insulated fairly well from ordinary building 
vibrations. 

Lamp LP-1 (Fig. 189) must be maintained at a constant 
current during use. The amount of amplification can be varied 
by varying the current in this lamp. The amplification obtain¬ 
able with this apparatus may be further increased by use of 
a thermionic amplifier instead of galvanometer (?-2, and appar¬ 
ently is limited only by the stability of the primary galvanometer. 
Connections which give spurious thermal e.m.fs. must, of course, 
be avoided. 

This galvanometer amplifier is quite similar to one described 
by Mossbut differs in essential details, so that a higher amplifi¬ 
cation is possible. 
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CHAPTER XI 
SPECTROPHOTOMETRY 

Kasson S. Gibson* 

The optical principles involved in spectrophotometers can 
be illustrated by describing in some detail certain of the instru¬ 
ments and equipment which are now manufactured or used 
in the measurement of spectral transmission or spectral apparent 
reflectance. It is not attempted to survey the field completely 
or to give an historical account of the development of spectro- 
photometric methods. Such an effort was made in the report of 
the Spectrophotometry Committee of the Optical Society of 
America, in 1926.^ However, the various methods described 
herein are believed to include most of the new or improved designs 
effected in spectrophotometers since that date. 

The instruments selected for discussion illustrate most of 
the devices that have been used to secure the necessary two-part 
photometric field and the methods employed to vary the bright¬ 
ness of one or both parts of the field in a measurable manner. 
These are essential conditions of all photometryf and arise 
from the well-known fact that the eye is totally incapable of any 
reliable judgment regarding absolute brightness, but that it is 
able to decide with considerable precision whether two properly 
juxtaposed photometric fields of the same chromaticity are 
equally bright. By combining these essential photometric 
conditions with means for dispersing the light and isolating a 
narrow spectral region of the desired wavelength one obtains 
the fundamental basis of all spectrophotometers. 

After, the instruments and methods are described, the various 
factors will be considered which are of importance in the elimin^,- 
tion of errors, such as proper methods of illumination, reference 

* Chief, Colorimetry Section, National Bureau of Standards. 

t Excluding consideration of the well-known “flicker” method of hetero- 
chromatic photometry and other methods which have been rarely used in 
spectrophotometry. 
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standards for apparent reflectance measurements, wavelength 
calibration, elimination of stray light, slit-width corrections, and 
means of checking the reliability of the photometric scale and the 
overall accuracy of the instrument. 


TYPICAL INSTRUMENTS AND METHODS 

All the instruments described have photometric fields which 
will be classified as type I or type II, depending on their method 
of formation. These two types are illustrated in Fig. 191, which 
is taken from the Spectrophotometry Committee report to which 
reference has just been made. 

Type I, known as the ‘^juxtaposed-spectra” type, is so desig¬ 
nated because the photometric field consists of a selected portion 



Type I 
Juxtaposed 
Spectra 

Fia. 191.—Illustration of 


Type II 

Monochromatic Field 

various forms of two-part pliotonietric field used in 
spectrophotometry. 


of two juxtaposed spectra. These spectra are formed in the 
focal plane of the telescope lens of the spectrometer and are 
viewed by a magnifying eyepiece. The horizontal dividing line 
between the two spectra is produced by some optical device 
external to the spectrometer, either placed at the collimator slit 
or imaged upon that slit. The amount of spectrum viewed at one 
time may be varied by changing the width of the shutter mdicated 
by the vertical lines in Fig. 191, type I. It is apparent that, 
in general, the color of both halves of the field will vaipr from 
left to right and that any sudden change in brightness with wave¬ 
length will be visible in the field. 

In type II the dividing lines of the field are produced by some 
optical device cither placed between the collimator and telescope 
lenses or imaged between them from some region outside of the 
iTZmeter* The eye ie placed at the e:dt tht of the^^- 
ment eloee to the focal plaae of 

position any object placed in the pa o , ^ anpeai 

the collimator and telescope lenses or close to them pp 
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sharply defined. In particular a two-part photometric field may 
readily be formed by placing an appropriate optical device in 
this position or imaging such device in this location. Various 
means for doing so are illustrated in the several instruments. 
The photometric field thus obtained is called the ^'monochro¬ 
matic-field” type because, regardless of the slit widths used, the 
whole field is of the same chromaticity. This method of securing 
the photometric field is also referred to as the "Maxwellian field 
of view.” 


Polarization Methods 

Polarization methods perhaps have been more commonly used 
than any other as a means of varying the brightness of the 
photometric field. Three diBEerent types of polarization instru¬ 
ments are illustrated: (1) The Konig-Martens spectrophotometer 
made by Schmidt and Haensch, with auxiliary equipment 
designed at the National Bureau of Standards; (2) the Martens 
photometer combined with spectrometer and auxiliary equip¬ 
ment, made by (a) the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, and 
(b) the Gaertner Scientific Corporation; and (3) the spectro- 
photometric equipment designed by Dowell and made by 
Adam Hilger, Ltd. 

Konig-Martens Spectrophotometer,^ with Auxiliary Equip¬ 
ment Designed at the National Bureau of Standards. This 
apparatus is outlined in Fig. 192, which is a reproduction of 
Fig. 3 of Bureau of Standards Research Paper No. 30.® 

Light entering the collimator slits, A and S, forms beams 1 and 
2. These beams follow the usual course through the collimator 
lens, dispersing prism, and telescope objective. Cemented to 
the latter lens is a combination of Wollaston prism, wedge,* 
and biprism. The combined action of the Wollaston prism and 
biprism is to form four spectral images of each of the slits A and 
B in the plane of the ocular slit. The angle of the biprism is 
chosen, with regard to the separation of shts A and B and the 
construction of the Wollaston prism, so that two of the eight 
images overlap at the ocular slit. The designations, Aiv and 
BJiy indicate that one of these images is formed by light entering 

* The purpose of wedges in the collimator and telescope is to prevent 
passage to the eye of certain multiply reflected rays from the optical surfaces. 
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slit A and passing through part 1 of the biprism. It is plane- 
polarized with electrical vibrations in a vertical plane. The 
other image is formed by light from slit B passing face 2 of the 
biprism and is polarized with vibrations in a horizontal plane. 

Looking through the ocular slit one sees the surface of the 
biprism uniformly illuminated by a mixture of light of wave¬ 
length range determined by the widths of the collimator and 



Fig. 192. —Kdnig-Martons spectrophotomotor, with auxiliary equipment de¬ 
signed at the National Bureau of Standards. 


ocular slits, the mean W'avelength corresponding to the position 
of the ocular slit in the spectrum. The biprism edge forms a 
vertical dividing line in this photometric field, which is of type 
Il-a, with the lights in the two halves of the field plane-polar¬ 
ized in directions mutually perpendicular to each other. By 
turning the nicol between the eye and the ocular slit, the two 
parts of the field may be matched in brightness. 

For spectral-transmission measurements three different illumi- 
nants are used, viz., the mercury arc in quartz, the helium lamp, 
and the incandescent lamp. Only the last is shown in the 
diagram. Each of the three illuminants is mounted in a small 
inclosure, the inside surface of which is coated with MgO. In 
each case the light used for the transmission measurements is 
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taken from the diffusing rear surface of the inclosure; this is 
collimated by the combination lenses (3) and enters the collimator 
slits A and J5, as shown (prism (4) and lenses (5) and (6) 
removed). 

The specimen whose transmission is to be measured is placed 
in beam 1 at S as shown and the angle of match Ox of the nicol is 
read; the specimen is then transferred to beam 2 and the angle of 
match 02 determined, after which the sample is returned to beam 
1 and the determination of 0i repeated. The transmission r of 
the sample is given by the relation 

T = cot 01 tan 02 (69) 

The transmission may also be measured by taking readings 
first with the sample placed in either beam and then with it 
removed from both beams. If 0o is the angle of match in this 
latter case, t is given by the relations 

r == tan^ 0o cot^ 0i (70) 

= cot 2 00 tan^ 02 (71) 

The interchange method of measurement, Eq. (69), is superior 
to the simple substitution method, Eqs. (70) and (71), because 
errors due to partial polarization of light by the sample are 
thereby largely eliminated, as noted below. 

The mercury and helium illuminants afford ready means of 
checking the wavelength calibration of the spectrophotometer; 
they also enable measurements of transmission to be made at 
certain wavelengths free from slit width or wavelength error. 
These wavelengths are: Hg 578 (i.e., 576.9 and 579.0), 546.1, 
435.8, 404.7 m/x; and He 667.8, 587.6, 501.6, and 447.1 m/x. 

The rotating sector, shown in the diagram between the 
collimator slit and the transmission sample, serves two purposes: 

1. It enables a direct check to be made on the reliability of the photometric 
scale of the instrument.^ A number of sectors were prepared having respec¬ 
tive apertures such as to give transmissions of approximately 0.01 to 0.80. 
These apertures were accurately determined mechanically. Any desired 
sector may be placed in position, rotated rapidly enough to eli min ate flicker, 
and its transmission determined photometrically in the same manner as for 
the usual transmission sample. 

2. To measure low transmissions, the 0.10 or 0.01 sector is placed in the 
blank beam and the transmission of the sample is measured relative to that 
of the sector. This brings the angles of match away from the extinction 
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points into a more suitable region of the scale and greatly extends the range 
of the instrument for low-transmission measurements. 

For measurements of spectral apparent reflectance, the sample 
and reference white standard* are placed as shown at the center of 
the base of a hemisphere whose interior surface is coated white 
with MgO and studded with 156 small lamps, so that in effect 
the sample and standard are in completely diffused illumination. 
The light reflected at right angles from the sample and standard, 
respectively, forms beams 1 and 2 and enters the spectro¬ 
photometer via the right-angled prism (4) and lenses (5) and (6). 
Sample and standard may be reversed in position by the observ'er 
and the apparent reflectance of the sample, p*, relative to that 
of the standard, po, is given by the relation, analogous to Eq. 
(69), 

— = cot di tan. di. (72) 

po 

The elBfect of polarization on the values of t or p,/po, obtained 
with this equipment, is discussed by McNicholas.* If X repre¬ 
sents either of these quantities, the complete expression is 

abX = cot 01 tan 6i (73) 


where a and b represent the respective changes in the state of 
polarization of beams 1 and 2, due to the introduction of the 
sample into the beam. It is shown that any mitial difference 
in the beam intensities or any degree of polarization of the 
light emitted by the sourcef along beams 1 and 2 does not affect 
the measurement of X; it is only the changes in polarization that 
may cause error. This error is usually negligible for the following 
reasons; 

1 With this equipment the vast majority of samples do not affect the 
state of polarization of the light beams in either transmission or apparent- 
reflectance measurements. 


* The choice of reference standard is considered later. . t v + 

t It was found by McNicholas that the initial polarization of the light 

(ie from the MgO diffusing surfaces where beams 1 and 2 onpn^e) » 
less tSn per cent. Under the symmetrical murnination from the hemi¬ 
spherical source there is no appreciable polarization of the hght reflected 
right angles from a surface having no structural regularities. 
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2. la case the light reflected from a sample is partially polarized, owing to 
structural regularities such as those exhibited by silk and velvet, the method 
of interchanging sample and standard greatly minimizes the resulting error. 

3. If the sample is placed so that the plane of polarization of the reflected 
light as it enters the spectrophotometer is inclined at 45 deg. to the principal 
planes of the instrument, the small residual error is completely eliminated. 

The Konig-Martens spectrophotometer may also be used for 
measuring the spectral distribution of one illuminant relative 
to the other. A means of doing this, even for a fluctuating illumi¬ 
nant such as the carbon arc, has been described® by Priest. 



Fig. 193.—Optical parts of Bausch and Lomb spectrophotometric equipment. 


Various other methods of illumination, designed for special 
purposes, particularly for transmission measurements, are illus¬ 
trated in catalogues issued by Schmidt and Haensch® and by 
Akatos, Inc.^ 

Martens Photometer and Spectrometer Combinations, a. 

Bausch and Lomb Spectro'photometric Equipment, The Bausch 
and Lomb equipment consists of three units: (1) a spectrometer, 
(2) a Martens photometer, and (3) auxiliary attachments for 
holding the sample and furnishing the proper illumination. One 
arrangement of apparatus is shown in Fig. 193. (See Fig. Ill-b 
from the Bausch and Lomb catalogue.®) This arrangement 
facilitates the measurement of the transmittancy of liquids in 
varying thickness. The solution and solvent are placed in the 
cups located in the vertical part of the beam. By raising the 
cups about plungers the thicknesses of liquids measured may 
be varied from less than 1 to 65 mm. 

The illuminant consists of light from the incandescent lamp, L, 
diffused by the double ground-glass window, M. The beams 
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The illumination unit consists of a white-lined diffusing sphere 
containing four 200-watt incandescent lamps. For transmission 
measurements (upper part of diagram) a diffusing white surface 
is placed at the back of the sphere and serves as the illuminant; 
if desired, this may be replaced by an opal glass plate permitting 
illumination from an external source such as the mercury arc. 
Light from the diffusing surface is collimated by a lens and then 
separated by a pair of rhombs into two beams which pass through 
the tubes holding solution and solvent. The beams are then 



Fig. 194.—Gaertner polarizing spectrophotometer. The upper part of the 
picture shows the arrangement of the different parts of the apparatus together 
with the light path for measuring transmission. The lower part of the picture 
shows the light path for measuring apparent reflectance. 

directed by rhombs and lenses into the Martens photometer, as 
shown. 

For apparent-reflectance measurements (lower part of diagram) 
the flrst pair of rhombs is removed, the two beams coming directly 
from the surfaces of sample and reference standard. The sample 
and standard are carried on a holder and may be interchanged in 
position. 

The photometric field is of type Il-a, with dividing line hori¬ 
zontal. To secure this, the photometric field of the Martens 
photometer is projected through the entrance slit to a position 
in the collimator objective where it is viewed from the ocular slit 
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without eye lens. Transmission and apparent-reflectance are 
computed by the same formulas as are used with the two instru¬ 
ments already described. The instrument also is made direct- 
reading if the angle of match can be secured at exactly 45 deg. 

Hilger Spectrophotometric Equipment. The most recent 
spectrophotometer made by Hilger is described in two papers 
by Dowell. Figure 195 is a reproduction of Fig. 3 from the 
first paper, and illustrates the optical system employed. 

Light from A is separated and collimated by rhombs and lenses 
as shown at B and C. The two beams pass through the respec¬ 
tive fixed nicols Dx and Da, the rotatable nicol D, the fixed nicols 
F\ and Fa, the deflectors Gi and Ga, and the lenses Hi and Ha, to a 
biprism K mounted on the collimator slit of the spectrometer. 


A 


Fig. 196.—Photometer designed by Dowell and used on the Hilger industrial 
and research spectrophotometer. 

The biprism edge is at right angles to the slit and forms the divid¬ 
ing line in the juxtaposed spectra, the photometric field being of 
type I. The planes of polarization of Dx and Da are perpendicular 
to each other, as arc also those of Fx and Fa; the planes of polariza^ 
tion of Dx and Fi are parallel, as are also those of D% and Fa. 

If di and da represent the amplitudes of the beams transmitted 
respectively by nicols Dx and Da, and if <i> is the angle of rotation 
of nicol E required to equalize the intensities of the beams trans¬ 
mitted by nicols Fi and Fa, then 

X = tan* <t> 
aa 

and the ratio of intensities is given by the expression 

= tan^ 0 

From this, it follows that 

T = tan* <l>i cot* <^>o 
= cot* 4>2 tan* <l>o 
= tan* <l>i cot* (#>2 




(74) 
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where r - transmission of a sample inserted in cither beam. 
</>i — angle of match for the sample in beam 1. 

= angle of match for the sample in beam 2. 

<t>o = angle of match with the sample removed from both 
beams.* 

The tan^ arrangement gives a more open scale for low trans¬ 
missions than does a tan^ arrangement, and it is, therefore, con¬ 
sidered especially suitable for absorption measurements. Other 

PLAN VIEW 



ELEVATION 

Fig. 196.—Details of sample holders designed by Dowell. 


features of the arrangement stressed by Dowell are: (1) no optical 
parts are placed between the polarizing prisms, and (2) the nicols 
Fi and are effective in removing scattered light transmitted by 
nicol E, 

In the assembled apparatus provision is made for reflectance 
measurements .as well as for transmission measurements. For 
this purpose, the lamp house carrying A and B, Fig. 195, is rotated 
90 deg. about a vertical axis between B and C. The arrangement 
is indicated in Fig. 196, left, which is a reproduction of Fig. 4 of 
Dowell's second paper. The end of the photometer box (7, in 
Fig. 195, is indicated at (13) in Fig. 196. The sample (fabric) 

* Compare the formulas given above for the K6aig-Martens spectro¬ 
photometer. The final form in either case depends, of course, on whether 
the beam extinguished when 6 ot 4> equals zero is defined as beam 
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and reference standard are mounted one above the other on a 
fitting (22) which is an extension of the spindle on which the 
lanap house rotates. The angle at which the sample and standard 
are fixed for measurement is determined from the scale and index 
(25) and (14). For apparent-reflectance measurements a 500- 
candlepower pointolite lamp is used. 

At the right in Fig. 196 is outlined the attachment used to 
measure the reflectance of polished surfaces. This consists of 
a platform carrying a prism and a mounting by means of which 
two plane-reflecting surfaces of the material being tested are 
l>laced accurately parallel and facing each other. The light 
follows the course indicated, the comparison beam being reflected 
into the photometer by means of a right-angled prism underneath 
the platform. The purpose of this arrangement is to secure 
increased sensitivity by multiple reflection. 

Dowell’s instrument is considered a development from the 
Hilger-Nutting spectrophotometer. The most recent design of 
this latter i ns trument is described in Fig. H56a of the HUger 
catalog. “ 

Nonpolaeization Methods 

Various means other than polarization of light have been 
riHod in spectrophotometers to vary the brightness in a continuous 
and known manner. Such are rotating sectors variable while in 
motion, variable distance with the inverse-square law, absorption 
wedges, variable voltage on lamps, etc. Some of these will now 
be illustrated. 

Keuffel and Esser Color Analyzer. The arrangement of this 
Hpectrophotometer^* is shown in Fig. 197. As in some of the 
polarization instruments, the apparatus is made up of three 
principal parts—in this case, (1) an iUuminating device with 
Hample holders for transmission and apparent-reflectance measure¬ 
ments, (2) a rotating-disk photometer, and (3) a spectrometer. 

The rotating-disk photometer* consists of two sectored disks 
which revolve around the same axis at the same speed and in the 
same direction, the speed being great enough to eliminate flicker. 
One sector is larger in diameter than the other and transmits a 
constant amount of the incident light near its edge when m rota^ 
tion. The combined aperture of the two sectors near the edge of 

• For additional details the article by Keuffel should be consulted. 
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the smaller one may be varied relative to that of the constant 
sector by an amount varying from 0 to 110 per cent; this variation 
is produced while the sectors are rotating by turning the knurled 
handle to which the photometer scale is attached. 

The illuminating device consists of a white-lined sphere con¬ 
taining two 400-watt lamps. For apparent-reflectance measure¬ 
ments the sample and standard are placed at the rear of this 
sphere, the sample above and the standard below. Direct 



Fig. 197.—Two views of the Keuffel and Esser color analyzer. 


illumination on sample and standard from the lamps is prevented 
by the use of shields. Light from the sample passes through 
the constant aperture of the rotating sector, that from the stand¬ 
ard through the variable aperture. The directions of the axes 
of these beams are determined by the angle of the biprism, 
placed between the dispersing prism and the telescope lens. 
The edge of the biprism forms the dividing line of the circular 
photometric field and is viewed by the eye placed at the ocular 
slit. The instrument is thus of type Il-a, with dividing line 
horizontal. 

The instrument is designed to be direct-reading. Let Rtc 
be the reading of the sector when a photometric match is obtained 
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with sample in place, the reading for a match when the sample 
is replaced by a duplicate of the reference standard. The appar¬ 
ent-reflectance of the sample relative to that of the standard is 
given by the ratio R^^/R^, The value of Rq may be adjusted by 
varying the relative widths of the lower and upper halves of the 
entrance slit. If this value can be 
made 100.0 at all wavelengths, the 
instrument becomes direct-reading. 

Transmissions are measured by 
replacing the sample by the stand¬ 
ard and mounting the sample in 
the upper beam between the sphere 
and sector. Absorption tubes are 
shown in the lower part of the fig¬ 
ure, the lower one being for the 
solvent. For low transmissions 
there is an adjustment which 
lowers the sectors, doubling the 
amount of the transmitted light 
and giving a more open scale, the 
sectors being so constructed that 
the scale then reads four times the 
actual value. 

Lrunmer-Brodhtm Spectrophotometer.^® This instrument is 
outlined in Fig. 198. The illustration is a combination of Fig. 11 
of the report^^ of the spectrophotometry committee of the Optical 
Society of America, and of Fig. 7 of a paper by Hyde^®. The 
instrument is characterized by the separate collimators Ci and 
and the Lummer-Brodhun cube L-B, by means of which the 
two beams are brought into proper juxtaposition. In the 
diagram as shown, the photometric field would be of type II-c. 
A more common type of field, known as the Lummer-Brodhun 
contrast field,* is that illustrated in Fig. 191 as type Il-d. When 
the two parts of the photometric field are matched, the two 
trapezoids are approximately 8 per cent darker than the rest of 
the field, owing to the reflection from transparent nonabsorbing 
l^lass plates properly placed in each beam close to the L-B cube. 
At low brightnesses this contrast type of field has greater sensi¬ 
bility than the equality-of-brightness field. 

See p. 390, 



Fig. 198.—Lummer-Brodhun 
spectrophotometer with variable 
rotating sector designed by Hyde. 
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The Lummer-Brodhun spectrophotometer is particularly 
suitable for measuring the relative spectral-energy distribution of 
two illuminants, because of the wide separation of the two entrant 
beams; it has been used considerably for such measurements 
both with incandescent illuminants and with fluorescent mate¬ 
rials. No means for varying the brightness of either half of 
the photometric field in a continuous and accurately known 
manner was originally provided on the instrument itself. The 
width of one of the collimator slits has, therefore, often been 
used to vary the brightness of the field, the brightness being 
taken proportional to the sht width. This procedure is not to 
be recommended, however, as other more accurate methods are 
available. 

To avoid this undesirable use of variable slits, any of the 
methods of varying brightness noted elsewhere in this chapter 
may be used with the Lummer-Brodhun spectrophotometer. 
Rotating sectors of fixed or variable aperture (^.e., variable while 
in rotation) have often been used. Several have been designed 
that are similar to the Keuffel and Esser sector already described, 
in that they consist of two sectors in series, rotating at the same 
rate, whose relative orientation may be varied while in motion. 

Preceding these designs were those by Brodhun and Hyde. 
The Brodhvm sector^® consists of a pair of rotating rhombs 
which carry the beam of light across a stationary sector whose 
aperture may be varied while the rhombs are rotated. This 
sector is quiet and convenient but transmits only 0.4 of the 
incident light at its maximum opening. The scale is linear. 

The sector designed by Hyde is illustrated in Fig. 198.* The 
rotating sector is moved bodily along the direction C-D in front 
of slit /Sa, its effective transmission depending on its position 
relative to the slit. In this particular sector, the transmission 
varies from 0.90 at radial distance a to zero at radial distance 6, 
in this respect being superior to sectors which have radial 
openings limiting the maximum transmission to approximately 
0.50. A second feature of this sector is the shape of the edges 
which are so designed that the transmission gradient Ar/r 
changes but slightly for values of r greater than 0.07. At 

* Hyde's sector design has since been incorporated in the Lummer- 
Brodhun spectrophotometer assembly by Schmidt and Haensch. See 
Catalog II, p. 6. 
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is the change in transmission corresponding to a given linpor 
motion (e.g., 0.1 mm) along C-D. 

A cylindrical sector has been recently designedly for use in a 
similar manner. This is illus¬ 
trated in Tig. 199, which is a 
reproduction of Fig. 2 of 
Dunn’s paper. The direction 
of motion is along R-R'. The 
actual transmission of the rotat- 
ing sector varies from zero to 
1.00, the beam being brought 
along the direction L-P and 
directed into the slit S by the o 

prism P. In the design shown, mating sector de- 

the transmission is linearly 

proportional to distance along B-R', and is given by the ratiol/f o. 

Spectrophotometric Equipment at the National Physical 
Laboratoiy. Two designs of apparatus have been constructed 
at the National Physical Laboratory, both employing jBxed 
rotating sectors of various apertures in combination with auxiliary 
devices for securing continuous variation of brightnesses. 




Fia- 200.—Spoctrophotometric equipment designed by Guild at the National 

Physical Laboratory, 


a. Design hy Guild. This equipment is illustrated in Fig. 
200, which is a reproduction of Fig. 2 of Guild’s paper.^® A 
constant-deviation spectrometer is provided with a second 
collimator C-z and a combination prism, P so mounted that a 
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Lummer-Brodhun contrast field of type Il-d, is secured, although 
not exactly of the same pattern as that shown in Fig. 191. 

Light from an incandescent lamp S, with single vertical-coil 
filament, is formed into two beams by lenses and prisms and 
focused onto the two collimator slits, as shown. The diagram 
shows the apparatus arranged for spectral-transmission measure¬ 
ments, the sample being placed in beam 1. For spectral-energy 
measurements, the prism R\ is removed and the standard and 
unknown illuminant alternately illuminate Ci, 8 serving as the 
comparison lamp. 


^ A, 




I 

<p“0‘-[-*0“-"0 

LB P F D2L2C^A2 
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Fig. 201.—Spectrophotometric equipment designed by Buckley and Brookes 
at the National Physical Laboratory. 


Fixed-aperture sectors Di and D 2 , placed in the beams, provide 
the major part of the necessary variations in brightness. Thir¬ 
teen sectors are used, with effective transmissions varying from 
0.90 to 0.010. In addition, a pair of absorption wedges are 
mounted at W to provide the necessary continuous adjustment 
of brightness within the intervals afforded by the sectors. In 
these wedges the absorption is due to finely divided lampblack 
in gelatine. The wedge scale is calibrated in place by means 
of the rotating sectors, using (1) a series of sectors at some 
one wavelength, and (2) one chosen sector at the various wave¬ 
lengths. Thicknesses are, of course, correlated with the linear 
scale readings on the wedge unit, so that the wedges may be 
completely calibrated by following this procedure. 

This design of instrument gives high light efficiency and the 
combination of sectors and wedge unit makes possible the 
measurement of very low transmissions. 
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6 . Design by Buckley and Brookes, The arrangement of appa¬ 
ratus by Buckley and Brookes is shown in Fig. 201 , which is a 
reproduction of Fig. 1 of their paper. In this case the Lummer- 
Brodhun cube LB is placed outside the spectrometer but is 
imaged by the lens Lz in the plane of L 4 , giving a field of type Il-b. 
Sectors of fixed aperture are placed at Di and D 2 as shown, giving 
discontinuous variations in brightness as in the previous 
apparatus. 

Continuous variations in brightness are secured by varying 
the voltage on lamp Ai. Calibration of the scale is carried out 
by means of the Wien equation: 

Jx^dX = RCiX-^e^^^dX (76) 

The symbols have the usual significance. From this it is shown 
that 



where Si and refer to the temperatures at the standard volt* 
age, Vi, and S and Tc refer to any other voJ[tage,_7. If 
— log (JxVA''0 is designated as Dx^ then 



and for any other wavelength V it follows that 



Hence the relation between Dx'’ and voltage can be computed 
for all wavelengths after it has been determined at some one wave¬ 
length. At that one wavelength it is experimentally determined 
by means of the sectors. 

In measuring transmissions, the sample is placed at F. Frosted 
glass is placed at 0% and O 2 , immediately in front of the gas-filled 
projection lamps Ax and A 2 . At P is a prism which may be 
inserted to ascertain whether the introduction of the sample F 
has caused any important deviation of the beam. The image of 
O 2 is formed on a screen about 10 ft. away and is magnified about 
20 times. If, because of nonparallelism of the surfaces of P, 
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the image is deviated, it may be brought back to its original 
position by movement of the lens L 2 , in its own plane. Errors 
due to multiple reflections between LB and F are eliminated by 
inclining LB suflSlciently to throw the image of O 2 about 5 mm off 
the slit 0. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE RELIABILITY OF 
SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC DATA 

Illumination and Reference Standards. The use of the substi¬ 
tution method in spectrophotometry may be considered an 
absolute necessity for accurate work. In this method, the path 
of the light without and within the instrument should be effec¬ 
tively identical for the sample being measured and for the 
standard with which it is compared. As already illustrated in 
the various types of instrument, this may be accomplished either 
by having the light from the sample and standard brought 
successively into one-half of the photometric field, the two light 
beams being evaluated in turn by means of the light in the 
comparison beam, or by having the light beams from the sample 
and standard compared after simultaneously traversing different 
paths leading to the two parts of the photometric field and then 
again compared after interchanging them. 

1. For Transmission Measurements, In measuring the trans¬ 
mission of a transparent nondiffusing sample such as a glass 
filter, the standard is merely the ‘‘blank” beam.* The impor¬ 
tant thing to consider in this case is whether or not the unavoid¬ 
able change in optical path caused by introduction of the sample 
into the beam has effectively changed the standard; in other 
words, whether the effective illuminant has been varied in any 
respect by insertion of the sample being measured. Such varia¬ 
tion may occur by change of optical distance in a diverging beam, 
by displacement of a focused image of a nonuniformly bright 
illuminant (or by any change in the used area of such illuminant), 
or by multiple reflections between the surfaces of the sample and 
the optical parts of the apparatus. 

* In case the transmittancy of a solution is to be measured, a cell contain¬ 
ing the solvent is placed in the blank beam to compensate for losses by 
reflection and absorption of the solvent and end plates, this cell being similar 
in aU respects to that containing the solution. 
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One should also consider whether the average distance trav¬ 
ersed by the used portion of the beam through the sample is 
significantly greater than the thickness of the sample, and 
whether the variations of transmission with changes in tempera¬ 
ture, which occur at certain wavelengths for nearly all materials, 
owing to variations in room temperature or to heating of the 
sample in the beam, are of importance in any particular instance. 

Methods for eliminating errors from certain of these causes 
have been noted in connection with some of the instruments 
described. It is not attempted here to discuss the various 
other ways by which such errors may be avoided. It is sufficient 
to say that accurate results cannot be claimed unless these 
factors have been properly considered. 

Since nearly all materials whose spectral transmission is desired 
are transparent, nondiffusing substances, such as glass filters 
or dye solutions, the angular distribution of the incident illumina¬ 
tion is relatively unimportant, provided it properly fills the 
photometric field. The sample is placed at right angles to 
the unidirectional beam and the same values are obtained as if 
the sample were diffusely illuminated. If, however, the sample 
scatters the incident light to any important extent, as does, for 
example, a photographic film or opalescent glass, the type of 
illumination and direction of transmitted light become as 
significant as the corresponding quantities in apparent-reflectance 
measurements. 

2. For Apparent-reflectance Measurements. The accurate 
measurement of the absolute reflectance of diffusing materials is 
very diflSicult. Furthermore, it is often the apparent reflectance* 
rather than the reflectance which is of interest and importance. 
This is nearly always true in colorimetric specifications. Practi¬ 
cally all spectrophotometers are designed to measure the spcjctral 
apparent reflectance of diffusing materials relative to that of 
some other material, designated as the reference standard, whose 
reflection characteristics are considered known, or at least repro¬ 
ducible. Magnesium carbonate and magnesium oxide have both 
been widely used for this purpose. The use of the former should 

* Luminous apparent reflectance is the reflectance which a sample appears 
to have in any specified direction. More exactly, it is the luminous reflec¬ 
tance which a perfectly diffusing surface would need to have in order to yield 
the same brightness under the same observing conditions. 
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be discouraged, however, since it is now known to be subject to 
variations in reflectance amounting to several per cent. 

The advantages of an MgO surface as a reference standard 
when properly prepared, are as follows 

a. It is nearly as good a diffuser as any other surface. 

b. Its light reflectance of about 0.97 is nearly as high as that of any other 
surface. 

c. The reflectance varies with wavelength in the visible spectrum by less 
than 1 per cent. 

d. Its reflectance is nearly, if not perfectly, constant with time. 

e. The apparent reflectance for 45-deg. incidence and normal viewing or 
vice versa is 1.00. 

The disadvantage of MgO is its fragility. If desired, therefore, 
a working standard of porcelain, milk glass, or other suitable 
material may be used; this may then be calibrated in terms of 
MgO and checked as often as desired. 

Various types of illumination for apparent-reflectance measure¬ 
ments have been illustrated in the instruments described. It 
should be remembered, however, that no one particular condition 
of illumination and viewing will give complete information 
regarding the reflection of diffusing materials. Such information 
can be obtained only by measuring the apparent reflectance at 
several angles of view from 0 ito 90 deg. and for several angles 
of unidirectional illumination from 0 to 180 deg. in the plane of 
view and from 0 to 90 deg. in a plane at right angles to the plane 
of view. If the surface has structural regularities, it must also be 
rotated from 0 to 90 deg. in its own plane.* 

If one is limited to a single set of conditions, it is a matter of 
choice which to adopt. Two sets of conditions are worthy of 
special notice: 

A. Diffuse illu min ation, perpendicular viewing. This is illustrated in 
Tigs. 192, 194, and 197. One may distinguish between illumination which 
is in effect completely diffused, i,e., of equal intensity from all directions 
over the solid angle 27r, Fig. 192, and illumination which only approximates 
this condition, Tigs. 194 and 197, the approximation depending on the 

* Apparatus enabling such universal measurements to be made, in addi¬ 
tion to measurements at various angles of view with completely diffused 
ill umin ation, for both apparent reflectance and transmission either as a func¬ 
tion of wavelength or as averaged with respect to the total luminous effect, 
has been constructed at the Hureau of Standards and is described in a paper 
by H. J. McNicholas.21 
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reflectance and diffusion of the sphere wall. The features of completely 
diffused illumination and normal viewing are: 

a. The reflected light is unpolarized, unless the sample has certain types 
of structural regularity. 

b. The apparent reflectance obtained is numerically equal to the reflec¬ 
tance with unidirectional illumination at 90 deg. 

c. The specular component of the reflected light is included. 

d. The sample is uniformly illuminated. 

B. Unidirectional illumination at 45 deg., angle of view 90 deg. This set 
of conditions was recommended by the International Commission on Illumi¬ 
nation in 1931.22 The following points may be noted with reference to this 
method of illuminating and viewing: 

a. The apparent reflectance obtained is numerically equal to that obtained 
with illumination at 90 and 45 deg. viewing. This latter condition, how¬ 
ever, gives a greater brightness to the reflecting material; a uniform bright¬ 
ness is also more readily obtainable in the latter case. 

b. The reflected light is, in general, partially polarized. 

c. The specular component of the reflected light is excluded. 

For either set of conditions, it is essential that the sample 
and standard receive identical illumination. It has been pointed 
out®® that this condition is not fulfilled if the sample and standard 
are alternately placed in position at the opening of a diffuse- 
illumination device; in this case, because of multiple reflections, 
the sample and standard are not subjected to identical illumina¬ 
tion, even if identically placed, unless they are of equal reflec¬ 
tance. The error is small unless the sample and standard differ 
considerably. The proper condition is to have both sample and 
standard illuminated throughout the measurements, as illus¬ 
trated in Figs. 192, 194, and 197. 

In case the reflected light is partially polarized, the plane of 
polarization should be so oriented as to be at 45 deg. to the plane 
of polarization of the dispersing prism or other polarizing parts 
of the apparatus. The polarized component is then transmitted 
as if unpolarized and no error results. 

3. For Relative-energy Measurements. The standard in this 
case is usually an incandescent lamp of known relative spectral- 
energy distribution. Over the range covered by visual measure¬ 
ments, this standard can be most accurately established by way of 
its color temperature. If the color temperature of the lamp is 
accurately known, its spectral-energy distribution may be 
obtained from various published tables of spectral-energy 
distribution derived on the basis of the Planck equation.®^ 
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Such relative-energy measurements are now rarely attempted 
on incandescent illuminants in the visible spectrum, because 
of the easy and accurate means of deriving such values via color 
temperature. In case, however, the energy distribution in other 
types of illuminants, e.g., fluorescent spectra, is desired, such a 
standard becomes necessary. 


Table 26. Filtbes poe Elimination op Steay Light in 
Specteophotombtey 


Source 

Wavelengths to 
be used with, mix 

Filter 

Incan. 

Hg* 

He 

460 and below) 
404.7,435.8 > 
447.1 ) 

/Coming 585 (3 mm) 
lor Jena BG 3 (1 mm), 
jplus Corning 428 (3 mm) or 
vJena BG 14 (2 mm) 

Incan. 

He 

460-500? 

471.3 ) 

Coming Signal Blue (75%) 

Hg 

491.6 

Wratten 75 

Incan. 

He 

640-680? 

667.8 ) 

(Corning Signal Red (100%) 
(or Jena RG 2 (2 mm) 

Incan. 

680-720 

Jena RG 5 (2 mm) 

Incan. 

720 and above 

Jena RG 8 (2 mm) 


* If the transmissions of the sample at 404.7 and 435.8 mti are widely different, it is best to 
use a violet filter such as Coming 697 (2 mm), plus Coming 428 (3 mm) or Jena BG 14 
(2 mm), at 404.7 m^i. 

Wavelength Calibration. A thorough calibration or check of 
the wavelength scale of the spectrophotometer should always 
be made, regardless of whether or not the instrument reads 
directly in wavelength. Such calibration can be made by means 
of the mercury* and helium lamps with such additional wave¬ 
lengths as may seem necessary or desirable. Furthermore, 
constant check should be kept on the calibration, particularly 
if any but the best bilateral slits are used. It is good practice 
to make such check every time one uses the instrument or 
changes the slit widths, unless experience has shown that the 
stability is such as to make this unnecessary. 

* See p. 79. 
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Stray Light. Stray light laay introduce serious errors 
spectrophotometric measurements if not eliminated, not only in 
the end regions of the visible spectrum but also in regions of low 
transmission for certain samples which transmit freely in adjacent 
regions. This should be eliminated so far as possible by keeping 
all optical surfaces carefully cleaned and by the use of optical 
filters in the regions of low brightness. 

The proper type of filter to use is one which transmits freely 
in the wavelength region where measurements are being made 
and absorbs strongly in all spectral regions of higher brightness. 
A set of two or three each for the blue and red ends of the spectrum 
is desirable, -with special filters as needed for special purposes.®® 
The list of filters given in Table 25 will be found useful in- 
spectrophotometry. 

Slit-width Errors. The theory of slit-width corrections in 
visual spectrophotometry has been discussed by Hyde,®* who 
developed an expression for the luminous intensity of a pure 
spectrum <t>{0), in terms of that of the impure spectrum F(,9'), 
resulting from the use of finite slit widths, 6 being the angle of 
deviation of the ray considered. The expression is: 

^(0) = ^[^(e) - KA^Fid) + LA*F(.9) -!-•••], (79) 

in which the values of A, Ky and L depend only on the relative 
values of the collimator and telescope slit widths and ^^F{d) and 
are defined as follows: 

AWie) - F(d + c) + F{d - c) - 2F(0), 

Awle) == A^Fi^e + c) + AW{e - c) - 2AW{d) 

in which c equals one-half the sum of the collimator and telescox>e 
wlit widths, expressed in the same units as S. 

Hyde illustrates the application of the formula to the case of 
spectral-energy distribution measurements, with numerical 
examples of the magnitudes involved. For spectral-transmission 
measurements, the above expression may represent the luminons 
intensities with no sample in the beam. If a sample whose 
transmission is r is placed in the beam and and 
represent the corresponding luminous intensities, we have 

<l>r(e) Fr(d) - KA^Frie) + LA^Frjd) + ■ • > 

” ct>(e) F{d) - KA^F(d) + LA^Fid) + • — ^ ^ 
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assuming the relative values of the slit widths to be unchanged 
in the two cases. For a given sum of collimator and tclos<*,()p(‘ 
slit widths, the errors or corrections are least when the two 
slit widths are equal. For this case 

i5: = K2 

and 

The application of the formula is simplified if the terms 
are neglected. This is probably justified in most cases, not 
only because of the relative magnitudes of K and L, but because 
the correction is of necessity, in most cases, of only an approxi¬ 
mate nature. This approximation arises, not from inaccuracy 
of the formula, but because of uncertainty in the function 
assumed in order to evaluate the A^ and A^ terms. The exact 
values of F{B) and Fr{,Q) which should be used in the formula 
depend on (1) the observer's luminosity function, (2) the relative- 
energy distribution of the source, (3) the dispersion and trans¬ 
mission of the instrument—all as functions of wavelength. 
The observer's luminosity is, in general, unknown, and in any 
case depends on the size and brightness of the photometric field. 
It is customary, therefore, to assume an average luminosity func¬ 
tion, and to determine or estimate the other quantities. 

If the A^ terms be neglected, the formula becomes 

_ „ Fr{e) ~ KA^FM .... 

F{e) - KA^F(e) 

It may be noted that: 

1. The errors or corrections are zero when r is constant over the range 

of wavelengths included by 9 ± c, that is, provided Fr(6) = kF{e) over that 
range, k being a constant. , 

2. They are also zero when c is zero. With incandescent illuminant this 
can be attained only in the limiting case of zero slit widths. With homo¬ 
geneous light, however, as from the Hg or He lamps where only a single lino 
is transmitted by the slits, c is m effect equal to zero. 

3. The errors or corrections are approximately proportional to the square 
of the sum of the ocular and telescope slit widths. For, expanding Fie + c) 
and Fi$ — c) by Taylor^s theorem, we have 

A^Fie) = F"(i9)c2, 

neglecting higher even-power terms. 
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4. They also, therefore, depend on the curvature of that portion of the 
spectral luminous-intensity curve included by the slits, and not on the slope. 

The importance of the slit-width errors and the need for making 
corrections depend on the slit widths used and the purpose for 
which the data are obtained. Because of the labor of making 
the corrections, it is desirable, if possible, to use such narrow 
slits that the errors are negligible. It should be noted also that 
slit—width errors or corrections can be determined experimentally. 
Since the error is proportional to the square of the slit widths, 
the measured values of transmission rapidly approach a constant 
limiting value as c is decreased. Extrapolation to zero width 
can, therefore, readily be made, provided the slit-width errors 
are not too small relative to the photometric uncertainty. 

ChLecking the Reliability of the Photometric Scale. Two 
relations may be accepted almost without question in visual 
photometry, viz,j the inverse-square law and Talbotts law of the 
rotating sector. The former law is one of the fundamental 
relations of photometry but is rarely used directly in spectro¬ 
photometry. In order that the law be accurately obeyed, the 
illnminant cannot be operated too close to the diffusing surface. 
With ordinary illuminants, the necessity of using a diffusing 
screen is apt to result in a brightness of the field of the spectro¬ 
photometer too low for general utility, although the method 
affords a valuable means of checking the photometric scale in the 
brighter parts of the spectrum. The law applies strictly to a 
point source- However, if an extended source is used, con¬ 
centrated essentially in a plane at right angles to the direction of 
the beam, and the minimum distance used is 15 times the diam¬ 
eter of the source, the errors in the inverse-square law should not 
exceed 0.1 per cent. 

Talbot's law states that when a beam of light is periodically 
interrupted, as by a rotating sectored disk of aperture a deg., 
at a frequency great enough to eliminate flicker, the eye integrates 
the transmitted light in such a way that its apparent intensity is 
eqxial to d:/ 360 of the original intensity. Provided the angular 
aperture is accurately known, the relation is perhaps the most 
reliable of any available for maintaining or checkmg the accuracy 
of the photometric scale. The method is particularly suitable 
for checking the reliability of polarization instruments as illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 192 or for extending the scale to low values of 
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transmissioii while maintaining its reliability, as illustrated in 
Figs. 192,200, and 201. In all these cases rotating sectors of fixed 
aperture are used, which may be accurately calibrated mechani¬ 
cally. Rotating sectors of variable aperture should be checked 
for accuracy, the same as polarization devices, optical wedges, etc. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the reliability of the 
photometric scale is only one of several factors affecting t\ie 
accuracy of spectrophotometric measurements; the others have 
been noted above. All the factors must be considered in order 
to be certain that accuracy is obtained. A closing check on the 
reliability of spectrophotometric data may be secured by niaking 
the same measurements on different apparatus or by checking 
the transmission of filters of accurately known transmission.^"^ 
Agreement of results will usually indicate reliability. Measure¬ 
ments on a solution at different thicknesses will also assist in 
detecting errors, the negative logarithm of the transmittancy 
being accurately proportional to the thickness. 

Precision of Measurement. While precision of setting or 
reproducibility of results is no guarantee of reliability, it is a 
matter of considerable importance. The eye is capable of 
remarkable precision when the proper equipment and technique 
are employed and can maintain this precision without undue 
strain for considerable lengths of time when properly used. The 
following factors contribute notably to the precision of spectro¬ 
photometric measurements: (1) Comfort of the observer, (2) 
ease of manipulation of the photometric device, (3) large and 
uniform photometric field, (4) relatively high field brightness,* 
(5) fineness of dividing lines, and (6) freedom from stray light. 
If these conditions are properly satisfied, average deviations 
from the mean of only a fraction of 1 per cent are readily 
obtainable. 

* Brightness can rarely be obtained too high in spectrophotometry. 
Room illumination, extraneous light, etc., also affect the precision of 
measurement. In general, the room illumination should be low, but the 
observer’s eyes should be totally shielded from all other light only when 
working at very low brightnesses of photometric field. 
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CHAPTER XII 


OI>TICAl- AND RADIATION PYROMETRY 

W. E. Forsythe* 

WHon measuring ordinary temperatures, the measuring instru¬ 
ment is generally' placed in very close contact with the body 
whose temperature is desired. However, if the temperature 
of the source is continually raised, a point is soon reached where 
no known smbstarxce will, in general, remain constant in any of its 
tempcrature-measxaring properties if placed in direct contact 
with the source. Also, it is occasionally necessary to measure 
the temperature of a source that is so small or so situated that 
it is very difficult to bring the measuring instrument into direct 
contact wibli the source. When these conditions exist, advantage 
is taken of “the well-known fact that aU bodies, when at sufficiently 
high temperatures, send out measurable amounts of radiant 
energy that have been found to be related to the temperature. 
The only "body for which the relation between the intensity of 
its radiant energy and the temperature is theoretically known 
is the blackbody. Using these known relations,f the tempera¬ 
ture of a blackbody can be determined by measuring its radiant 
flux for any wavelength interval or for the entire spectrum. 
First, nietbods of determining temperature by measumg the 
intensity of the radiant flux for a certain wavelength interval 
within the "visiblo spectrum will be considered, and then methods 
depending upon measurement of the total energy will be taken 

up. 

The temperatnres of very hot bodies have probably always 
been judgod by eye observations of the color or brightness. With 
practice, one can. estimate probably mthin 50 to 100°C. of the 
correct value; however, if judgment is left to the eye alone,! 

^1?hysiaisty Incarhdescent Lamp Department, General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
t Soc p. 2- 
! See p- 3S9. 
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very much larger errors arc sometimes made, owing to the use 
that has been made of the eye just previous to the tiiiK! of 
estimating. To secure accurate measurements with the ('ye, a 
comparison source is necessary. 

Optical Pyrometers. The introduction of a comparison source 
as an aid in measuring the radiant energy is the first step t.owani 
an optical pyrometer, which consists of a comparison sour{!(' and 
some convenient arrangement for matching this source, (‘ither 
in brightness or in color, against the sourc-e studied. Howevc'r, 



Pig. 202.-r- Arrangements used in one form of Lo CMtolior optical pyrometer, 

most pyrometers are based upon brightness measurementK, rathi'r 
than color measurements. 

Optical p 3 n:ometers are divided into three classes, the <livision 
being due either to the method of introducing the comparison 
source or to the method of making the brightness corntparison 
between this and the source being studied. One class has its 
comparison source arranged as shown in Fig. 202. Th(i image of 
this comparison source is reflected into the eyepiece by a mirror 
or prism located at the focus of the objecstivc lens. BrightiK'ss 
matches are made either by varying the brightness of the compari¬ 
son source or by varying the brightness of the imago of the source 
studied. 

The polarization type of pyrometer has an image of the source 
studied and of the comparison source which are observed sich' 
by side through the same eyepiece, with the light from thc' two 
sources polarized in planes at right angles to each other, and the 
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lance made by rotating a nicol in the eyepiece. By operating 
comparison source at a constant temperature, the instrument 
be made direct-reading by having a scale attached to the 
^< >t*ating nicol. 


l''hc two forms just described are troublesome to use because 
t loth require a rather large source for observation and, in general, 
in not possible to see clearly the source being studied. 

The Disappearing-filament Optical Pyrometer. The third 
called the disappearing-filament type, has the appearance 
< telescope, but it differs from a telescope in that it contains, 
use as a comparison source, a lamp filament, called the 
I ly rometer filament, which is located at the focus of the objective 
This filament is in series with a small battery, a resistance, 
an ammeter. To measure the temperature of any hot body 
this pyrometer, the instrument is first sighted upon the hot 
I >t >cly, which is done as easily and in much the same manner as 
tli<^ focusing of an opera glass. When looked at, the hot object 
in HCHUi with the pyrometer filament crossing it at a selected 
I lint, and the temperature is measured by matching the filament 
ill brightness with the image of the source, by increasing or 
cHixiinvHhing the current through the filament. 

^riioro are two types of disappearing-filament optical pyrom- 
f "rrH. In the first, the photometric balance between the pyrom- 
filamcmt and the image of the source is made by varying 
t III** <‘,urrent through the pyrometer filament and then obtaining 
tlii^ toixiperature from the previously measured relation between 
t>t»rr<mt and temperature. In the second,^ the pyrometer fila- 
is kept at a constant current and thus at a constant bright- 
f and balances are made by rotating a wedge-shaped circular 

itliKorhing screen between the pyrometer lamp and the objective 
thus varying the apparent brightness of the image of the 
Htudicid. The advantage of this form is that it can be 
dir(H‘t-roading, having a scale attached to the frame that 
thc^ specially made absorbing screen. A diagram of the 
♦ liH^tppearing-filament optical pyrometer is shown in Fig. 203. 
yidvantages of the Di$aj>peanng-filainent Optical Pyrometer. 
disappoaring-filament pyrometer possesses several advan- 
t <1over other forms. In the first place, the observer is able to 
^* 0 * the object whose temperature is being measured directly 
t H rough the pyrometer, the same as through a telescope. It is 
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hard to overestimate this advantage. Oftcni it i.s dewirablo to 
measure the temperature of a particular point of an extondcd 
body, as for instance, a mass of molten iron in the furnacu> or 
a particular spot on an ingot that is being rolh^d. Thin (^atJ 
be easily done with this pyrometer, while it is very difficult with 
most other forms. Another advantage that is to be conBidonid 
is the fact that this form of pyrometer is almost free from any 
error due to polarization. Any effect duo to this cause W'ould 
be negligible in almost the worst case possible. 



Pio. 203. ^^angement of disappearing-filamont optical pyromotor. A, 
■®’ “bjsotjye lens; C, entrance cone diaphragm; D, pyrometer 
rnament, E, eyepiece diaphragm; F, eyepiece; Q, monochromatic ftltor. For 
me setup as usually used, the dimensions are as follows: AB - 40 cm; CD 

tiv^ 20 and 9^‘ “ diaphragm at C and E aro roBiKW- 


Monochromatic Screen for Optical Pyrometer. TemporatureK 
c^ be measured with an optical pyrometer using the total 
visible spectrum, but if this is done, errors aro apt to be intro¬ 
duced, and observers may differ widely in their readings, owing to 
the color difference between the comparison source and the source 
studied. This diflhculty can be overcome and a much more 
accurate brightness match made by using a so-called mono¬ 
chromatic screen in the eyepiece of the pyrometer. 

Advantages of Red Screens. For the most part, red glass 
screens have been used as pyrometer monochromatic screens, 
rather than blue screens, or those having a transmission band 

near the central part of the visible spectrum, for the following 
r6diSoiis r 


1. At low temperatures, the red radiation first becomes visible and thus 
reading may be made at a somewhat lower temperature with the red glass. 

change for a change in wavelength is much less in th« ml 

"‘•k'-1“ th. b*,, p..« 

4. By using a r^ screen when measuring a temperature so high that a 
rotating sector or absorbing glass is necessary, the trLsmission of tho sccLr 
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Colored glass to be suitable for a monochromatic screen must 
have a rather narrow transmission band, in order that there will 
not be enough color difference between the source studied and 
the comparison source to prevent accurate comparisons from 
being made. As there may be more than 1000°C. difference 
in temperature between the sources compared, this is very 
important. 



Fig. 204. —Spoctrtxl transmission of various red glasses. Curve C for Jena 
red No. 4612, 2.93 mm thick. Curve E for Jena red No. 2745, 3.2 mm thick. 
Curve A for Corning high-transmission red marked 160 per cent, 6 mm thick. 
Curve B for Corning high-transmission red, marked 60 per cent, 6 mm thick. 
Curve D for Corning high-transmission red, marked 28 per cent, 6 mm thick. 

In Fig. 204 are shown the spectral transmissions of several red 
glasses that are nearly enough monochromatic for use under 
various conditions. The glass having the spectral transmission 
shown by curve A does very well for a commercial pyrometer for 
low-temperature ranges, because the amount of light transmitted 
is so great. The glass having the transmission shown by curve 
E was formerly used for this purpose. As the effective wave¬ 
length (see below) for this glass varies about twice as much as 
for the other glasses, it is not so satisfactory. The glasses 
having the transmission shown by curves B, (7, and D are 
suitable for the most accurate work. 

It is not absolute measurements of brightness that are made 
with the optical pyrometer, but rather comparisons of bright- 
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ness, i.e., the brightness of the unknown source is compared 
with that of a standard blackbody at a particular tcunperature. 
If the Wien equation (Eq. 4) is used to calculates this nslative 
brightness, but one constant, Ca, is required. The value of cj 
that fits best all the different experimental data* is 14,320At deg. 
The value generally accepted for the melting point of gold is 
1336°K, which is the value found by Day and Sosman. This 
value for the gold point, together with the above value of cj, 
leads to 1828°K as the palladium point.* 

Effective Wavelength of a Monochromatic Screen.^ While 
it is necessary to use a colored screen in the eycpiccts of the 
pyrometer to overcome certain color differences, an opti(sal 
pyrometer can be so calibrated and so used as to make unneces¬ 
sary a knowledge of the extent to which the screen is mono¬ 
chromatic. To do this requires for calibration a blackbody 
furnace or other source that can be operated at various known 
temperatures up to the highest temperature for which the pyrom¬ 
eter is to be used. Since the wavelength enters in the Wien equa¬ 
tion if it is used to calculate the extension of the temperature 
scale either above or below that of the standard furnace by the 
use of rotating sector disks or absorbing glass, i.e., to find the 
temperature of a blackbody having a brightness of, say, ten times 
(assuming a sector or absorbing glass that transmits one-tenth 
of the radiation emitted) that of a blackbody whose temperar- 
ture can be measured directly, a knowledge of what wavelength 
to use, i.e., the effective wavelength of the screen, is necessary. 
The effective wavelength also must be known if the pyrometer 
is used to measure the temperature of non-blackbodies. 

In using the pyrometer, it is the integral luminous intensities, 
through the monochromatic screen, of the source studied (at one 
temperature), and of the pyrometer filament (at a lower tem¬ 
perature) that are compared. For this reason the effective wave¬ 
length of the screen, for a certain temperature interval, has been 
defined as the wavelength, for the definite temperature interval 
for a blackbody, for which the ratio of radiation intensities equals 
the ratio of the integral intensities through the screen used. 

Knowing the spectral transmission of the glass, it is possible 
to calculate the effective wavelength X, for any temperature 
interval hy means of the following equation: 

* See p. 3. 
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VO^Ti)/u 


(82) 


wTtieTeJ(\T)d\ is the radiant intensity, as given by the Wien equa¬ 
tion, for the wavelength interval from X to X + d\; tr is the 
spectral transmission of the red glass; Kx is the spectral lumi¬ 
nosity and thus JJ{\Ti)KxTRd\ the luminous intensity from the 
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IPiG. 206.—Effective wavelengths for Corning red glass. Spectral ^raM- 
rxission shown l)y curve i?, Fig. 204. Curve A, effective wavelengths from 1300 
o other temperatures. Curve B, effective wavelengths from 1800 to other 
enaperaturos. Curve C, effective wavelengths from 2400® to other temperatures- 
7 U.rve B, effective wavelengths from 3600® to other temperatures. Curve 
;m.iting effective wavelength. 

oxarce at temperature Ti that is transmitted by the red screen, 
rhiese integrals can be computed by the step-by-step method with 
ufficient accuracy for this purpose. Using Eq. (82), the 
ffective wavelength was calculated for the red glass having the 
pectral transmission shown by curve B, Fig. 204, for a number of 
emperature intervals and plotted, as shown in Fig. 205. By 
orxnecting the points where the curve for the effective wave- 
•iingth from any particular temperature crosses the same tempera- 
ure ordinate, a curve is obtained (®, Fig. 205) that gives the 
.miting effective wavelength for a particular temperature. 

To show how these curves may be used, the effective wave- 
^ixgth for two or three temperature intervals will be found. The 
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effective wavelength between 1800 and 2900®K is given by the 
ordinate of the point where the 1800°K curve crosses the 2900®K 
ordinate, i.e., it is 0.6587At. For the range between 2100 and 
2900°K, the effective wavelength is likewise given by the point 
where the 2100°K curve would cross the 2900°K ordinate. The 
2100°K curve is not drawn but'will have to be imagined as 
being parallel to the 1800°K, one point of its position being 
determined by where the curve E crosses the 2100°K ordinate. 
The effective wavelength for this interval is 0.6584jw. It can 
be seen from the figure that the effective wavelength for any 
temperature interval is given quite closely by the mean* of the 
limiting effective wavelength for the two temperatures. 



Fig. 206.—Diagrammatic sketch of spectral pyrometer. 

Spectral Pyrometer. A monochromator may be used as the 
means for obtaining the monochromatic radiation for observing 
the pyrometer filament. This results in what has been called the 
spectral^ pyrometer. A diagram of one form of spectral pyrom¬ 
eter is shown in Fig. 206. If a suitable monochromator is used, 
any wavelength interval within the visible spectrum may be used. 
This form of pyrometer has one serious disadvantage in that for a 
narrow wavelength interval but a small amount of energy is 
transmitted. Thus what may be gained in spectral purity is lost 
in not having sufficient energy to make satisfactory brightness 
matches. 

A pyrometer of this type may be used as a spectrophotometer. 
In this case the pyrometer filament is used as the comparison 
source, and the calibration consists in finding the relation between 
the current through the filament and relative brightness for 
different wavelength intervals. Then the relative brightness 
of any two sources whose images can be in turn focused upon the 
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slit of the spectrometer may be measured. If the source is one 
whose image cannot be made to cover the slit of the spectrometer, 
its relative spectral distribution may be measured by reflecting 
its radiation from a magnesium block placed in the position 
ordinarily occupied by the source, and comparing this reflected 
radiation with that from a standard source. Methods of 
measuring transmission and reflection are obvious. 

Use of an Optical Pyrometer. It often happens that when 
it is necessary to measure the temperatures of a hot radiating 
body with an optical pyrometer, the operator does not know just 
how to. proceed. Although optical pyrometers can be purchased 
ready for use, calibration and all, if it is necessary to construct 
one, it will usually be much easier to build one of the disappearing- 
filament type. All that is required for this is an objective lens 
about 3 cm in diameter and about 25 cm focal length, a piece 
of red glass, a long-focus eyepiece, a pyrometer lamp, and for 
operation an ammeter and a battery. 

An ordinary spectacle lens of the right focal length can be 
used for the objective lens, and two such lenses of the proper 
focal length will do for the eyepiece. For ordinary work it is 
not necessary to have achromatic lenses since a red glass is used 
in the eyepiece. The optical parts may all be mounted on some 
sort of an optical bench or, if they are to be used permanently, 
it is well to have them mounted inside of a tube after the manner 
of a telescope. The pyrometer lamp is to be so mounted with 
respect to the objective lens that an image of the source being 
investigated can be brought to a focus in the plane of the flla- 
ment, and this image and the pyrometer filament both observed 
through the eyepiece. When using this instrument, the different 
parts are so adjusted that the images of both the source being 
investigated and the pyrometer filament are as well defined as 
possible. The particular way in which the pyrometer is built 
depends upon the purpose for which it is intended. If it is 
desired to measure the temperature of a large source, it will 
not be necessary to have very large magnification. The distances 
between the pyrometer lamp and the eyepiece depend upon the 
focal length of the lens in the eyepiece F. The main requirement 
is for the image of the source in the plane of the pyrometer 
filament to be much larger than the pyrometer filament, since it 
bas been found by experiment that accurate matches cannot be 
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made unless the background image is somewhat larger than the 
pyrometer filament. 

The furnace or object whose temperature is desired is to be 
observed through the pyrometer, the same as any object is 
observed with an opera glass, and then the current through the 
pyrometer filament varied until the filament disappears against 
the image of the source. The temperature is read from the ctir- 
rent-calibration curve of the pyrometer filament. 

Pyrometer Filaments. Some care is required in the selection 
of the pyrometer filament. Carbon filaments are quite satis¬ 
factory for low temperatures, but they will not have a very long 
life if operated at a high temperature. Tungsten pyrometer 
filaments are just as good as carbon filaments and have a long 
life if not operated at a brightness above that necessary to 
match a blackbody at the temperature of melting palladium 
(1828'’K). They are often constructed with a small bend at the 
exact point where the filament is to bo observed. A small 
pointer is sometimes used to help locate the exact spot. The 
23>4-mil (0.063-mm) fiOiaments require about 0.46 amp. to appar¬ 
ently match in brightness the blackbody at the temperature of 
melting palladium. 

Measuring the Current through the Pyrometer Filament. For 
the highest accuracy an ammeter is not accurate enough for 
measuring the current through the pyrometer filament. Some 
form of potentiometer must be used. If the same potentiometer 
is used to measure the current through the lamp being studied 
and the pyrometer, a great deal of time is wasted in changing 
the potentiometer for each reading. A good method, which is 
at the same time quite accurate, is to use the deflection potentiom¬ 
eter principle. The regular Leeds and Northrup potentiometer 
lends itself quite readily to such adaptation.® By connecting a 
millivoltmeter or a galvanometer of the proper sensitivity in 
series with the standard resistance and between the binding post 
marked Br and a traveling plug inserted in the proper place on 
the dial, pyrometer currents can be read to one part in three or 
four thousand very easily. The readings can thus be made very 
rapidly, and at the end of the set these same readings can be 
checked on the potentiometer. This makes the current readings 
practically independent of the constancy of any deflection instru¬ 
ment. With a switch in this millivoltmeter line, the potentiom- 
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oter iH loft free to check any other current, such as the one through 
tvlic lamp that is being investigated. 

Calibration of Optical Pyrometers. Despite all that has been 
writt<iu about the calibration of an optical pyrometer, a question 
iH often a-skod concerning the starting point for the calibration 
t>f the pyrometer. To make a completely independent calibra¬ 
te oix of any pyrometer would be a great undertaking. Fortu¬ 
nately, it is not necessary or desirable that each one should make 
an absolutcily independent calibration. If one has to calibrate 
an. ordinary mercury thermometer at about 100®C, it would be 
<*.alibrated by immersing the thermometer in steam. If a higher 
l>oint is wanted, some material with a melting or boiling point in 
t.he proper region might be used, and the calibration made at the 
niiolting or boiling point as the case might be. The temperature 
< >f boiling water is defined as 100®C, but the temperature of the 
other points in this region are used with just as little question 
tuid with just about as much confidence as this one. To probably 
a lessor extent, the same condition exists at high temperatures. 
Tlie molting point of gold or of palladium is constant and well 
Icnown. It only remains to bring the standard radiator, ie., 
the blackbody, to a number of deWte temperatures, and from 
thc8(! to calibrate the pyrometer. In this case, the pyrometer 
filament is matched in brightness with the image of the black- 
Ijody across which it is seen through the eyepiece of the 
pyrometer. 

CaUbrating an Optical Pyrometer from a Source at One Standard 
Temperature. The standard radiator at a standard temperature, 
that is, the gold point or the palladium point, gives one point 
<m the calibration. The blackbody may be set at other tempera- 
tixrcw for further calibration points, or the entire calibration 
tjf the pyrometer can be obtained from the blackbody at the one 
toinperature if the proper equipment is available.® Another 
I joint on the calibration may be obtained by taking readings of 
the current through the pyrometer filament for an apparent- 
VjrightncHH match with a rotating sector, or absorbing glass of 
known transmission, between the pyrometer lamp and the stand- 
iird blackl)ody. This will give a measure, in terms of the pyrom- 
oter current, of a brightness that is some known fraction of that 
of the standard radiator at the standard temperature. If 
ixionochromatic radiation is used, it is easy to calculate the 
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temperature of the blackbody corresponding to this current 
through the pyrometer filament, i.e., to this measured brightness, 
from Ti, the. standard temperature, by the following formula 
derived from the Wien equation: 


_^ _ X • log r 

Ti T 2 ~~ C 2 log e 


(83) 


where r is the transmission of the sector, and X is the wave¬ 
length used. If the measurements are made with a red glass in 
the eyepiece, the temperature that corresponds to this fraction 
of the brightness of the standard blackbody can be calculated 
just as before, except that in this case the effective wavelength 
of the red glass for the temperature interval is to be used. The 
use of other sector or absorbing glasses in a similar manner will 
give other points of the calibration. 

When a blackbody furnace is used as a standard of radiation 
for calibration of an optical pyrometer, it is held at the tempera¬ 
ture either of melting gold or of melting palladium. In order 
to be sure that the furnace is at the temperature desired, a sample 
of gold or palladium, mounted between platinum wires supported 
by two refractory tubes with the circuit completed through a 
battery and bell or other indicating instrument, is melted in the 
furnace. It is necessary to mount the specimen in such a manner 
that the central part of the sample cannot touch either of these 
two tubes, as it has sometimes been found that if a single tube is 
used, the melted metal will touch and cling to the end of the tube 
so that the electric circuit is not broken at the instant of melting, 
and thus a high value is obtained. With the central part of the 
sample free, it is assumed that the circuit is broken at the instant 
of melting. When a melt is obtained, the furnace is held at this 
temperature, using as an indicator the e.m.f. of the thermocouple, 
and then a number of readings made with the optical pyrometer 
sighted upon the blackbody. Another melt is then obtained 
and the process repeated. This procedure is necessary because 
it has been found that the e.m.f. of a platinum-rhodium thermo¬ 
couple is apt to change when used at high temperatures, unless 
the most exceptional precautions to eliminate impurities in its 
manufacture and to prevent contamination during use have been 
taken. 
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Extending Temperature Scale. The filament of the pyrometer 
Uimp >should not be heated to too high a temperature if it is to 
hold its calibration for any length of time. A safe temperature 
for a tungsten filament is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
2000'’K. Since it is often necessary to measure temperatures 
much higher than this, some means must be provided for this 
purpose. The observed brightness of the furnace at a high 
temperature can be reduced by the use of a rotating sector or 
absorbing glass of known transmission. In this case, the 
tennperaturo of the furnace is to be calculated from the tempera¬ 
ture corresponding to the current through the pyrometer filament 
for a brightness match with the furnace through the sector or 
absorbing screen or sector, and the transmission of the sector or 
absorbing glass used, by means of Eq. (83), except in this case for 
T, use the reciprocal of the transmission of the sector or absorbing 
glass, and then Ta will come out greater than Ti. A convenient 
method is to work out such extrapolated temperatures for the 
various sectors and absorbing glasses that are to be used, and plot 
th<^ extrapolated temperatures against the temperatures as deter¬ 
mined from the pyrometer reading. Such curves can then be 
u.sed with any pyrometer using the same red glass, provided the 
same sectors or absorbing glasses are used. 

Error of the Wien Equation. The Wien equation is generally 
UH(^d to calculate temperatures from brightness measurements. 
This equation docs not fit the experimental evidence except for 
small values of the product XT.* Table 26 has been prepared to 
show just what errors result from the use of this equation rather 
than the more exact Planck form. These results were obtained 
by calculating the higher temperature from 1828°K, using a 
wavelength of X = 0.666ju- 


Table 26. Corrections to Be Added to Temperatures Obtained prom 
THE Wien Equation, Starting at 1828°K, to Reduce Them to What 
Would Be Obtained prom the Planck Equation (X = 0.665i«) 

Corrections to 


Temperature, “K 
2000 
2600 
3000 
3600 
5000 


Temperature, ®K 
- 0.01 

- 0.05 

- 0.3 

- 1.5 
-15.6 


* See p. 7. 
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From Table 26 it can be seen that the Wien equation is quite 
satisfactory for \ = 0.665/a and for temperatures up to about 
3600®K, since the error obtained by its use is less than the 
experimental error. 

Standard Lamp for Calibrating Optical Pyrometers, It is very 
troublesome to operate a blackbody every time it is necessary to 
calibrate an optical pyrometer. Much time can be saved if a 
tungsten lamp with a filament of a suitable size is standardized 
so as to have the same brightness, as observed with the optical 
pyrometer, as the blackbody furnace for a particular temperature. 
The lamp may also be standardized for other temperatures and 
thus, by its use, the pyrometer can be calibrated very easily. 

For the highest accuracy, the tungsten lamp that is to be 
used for calibration purposes should be standardized, with an 
optical pyrometer, using a red glass that is the same as that on the* 
pyrometer to be compared, or corrections should be made for 
the difference. If the effective wavelengths are known, this 
correction can easily be made by the method outlined below. For 
practical purposes, however, if similar red glasses are used, the 
error will be quite small. 

Tungsten filaments have been found to depart very markedly 
from the Lambert cosine law^ in their radiation. To avoid error 
due to this cause, care must always be taken to determine the 
temperature of circular filaments by measuring the brightness 
of the central part of the filament. For this reason, the pyrom¬ 
eter filament should always be parallel to the background fila¬ 
ment. This, of course, requires that the pyrometer filament be 
much smaller than the image of the background filament. 

The tungsten lamp with a wire or a ribbon filament that is used 
as a secondary standard for calibrating, an optical pyrometer 
may be calibrated; i.e.j the relation between the current through 
the filament and its temperature given so that the entire calibra¬ 
tion of the pyrometer can be checked by the use of the secondary 
standard, not only for the low points, but even for the extended 
scale, if the extended scale does not go beyond the safe tempera¬ 
ture of the operation of a tungsten filament lamp (z.e., about 
2500°K for a gas-filled lamp). Chaney^ and his coworkers of 
the National Carbon Company have shown that the positive 
crater of the arc between certain well-prepared carbons, properly 
operated, is so constant in its brightness temperature, which they 
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give as 3814°K, that it can be used as a secondary standard for 
this high temperature region. 

Absorbing Screens for Optical Pyrometry. A sector that has 
been very carefully calibrated, if used properly, is the best mpn-ng 
that can be used for cutting down the observed radiant intensity 
of a source that is being studied. In a research or a standardizing 
laboratory, the rotating sector is thus a valuable instrument. 
For commercial work, however, where a portable p 3 Tometer is 
desired, a rotating sector adds to its size and makes necessary 
another source of power to drive the sector, so, for a commercial 



Flo. 207.—Spectral transmission of absorbing glasses. Curve B, Jena 
absorbing glass, 1.5 mm thick. Curve C, Noviweld obtained from Corning 
Glass Works; shade about 6. 


pyrometer, absorbing glasses are generally used, and when 
properly calibrated and properly used, they are very satisfactory. 

The main requirement, when it is necessary to use absorbing 
screens to reduce the apparent brightness of the source studied, 
is to have a screen that approximates a neutral-tint screen 
sufficiently well to enable comparisons in brightness to be made 
by different observers, with very nearly the same results. The 
degree to which it is necessary for the absorbing screen to have a 
spectral transmission independent of the wavelength depends 
on the so-called monochromatic glass used in the eyepiece. It 
is quite evident that if this eyepiece glass is absolutely mono¬ 
chromatic, any absorbing glass will answer. 

In Fig. 207 are shown the spectral transmissions of a piece of 
Noviweld (curve C) and a piece of Jena absorbing glass (curve 
jB). Either of these glasses is nearly enough neutral tint for 
use with the red glasses having transmission curves shown by 
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J5, C, and D in Fig. 204. The Noviweld absorbing glass is made 
in different shades with transmissions, when used in connection 
with red glass, ranging from less than 1 per cent to several per 
cent. 

With a red glass in the eyepiece, by total transmission of a 
screen for a particular temperature is meant the ratio of the bright¬ 
ness of the blackbody at this temperature observed through both 
the red glass and the black glass, to the brightness of the same 
source observed through the red glass alone. Without a red 
glass, using the entire visible spectrum, it is generally very hard 
to make such measurements, owing to the color differences intro¬ 
duced by even the best absorbing glasses; with a good red glass 
in the eyepiece, such transmission measurements can be made 
easily. 

The total transmission of the absorbing glass, when used with 
a red glass, can be calculated for any blackbody distribution, 
i.e., any temperature, by the following formula: 


Jo JxKxTRWs'dX 
Jo J\K}TRd\ 


(84) 


where J\d\ is the radiant intensity as given by the Wien equation 
for interval X to X -f dX,. K\ is the spectral luminosity, and 
tr and tb are the spectral transmission of red and absorbing 
glasses, respectively. It is very evident that if the spectral 
tra ns m i ssion of the absorbing glass is different for different wave¬ 
lengths, the total transmission will be a function of the tempera¬ 
ture of the source under investigation. 

In Fig. 208 is shown, as a function of the temperature of the 
source, the total transmission for red light, of the absorbing glasses 
having the spectral transmission given by curves jB and C 
in Fig. 207, as calculated using Eq. (84). 

When the brightness of a hot body is measured with an optical 
pyrometer, using an absorbing glass, the temperature must 
be calculated, using Eq. (83), from the transmission of the 
absorbing glass, and jTi, the temperature corresponding to the 
pyrometer current when no absorbing glass is used. Now, since 
the transmission of the absorbing glass, as given by Eq. (84), 
is the same as that obtained experimentally by comparing its 
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transmission with that of a sector, the same effective wavelength 
of the red glass is to be used with both the absorbing gla.ga and 
a sector having the sanae transmission. Thus, to calculate the 
extrapolated brightness temperature of a source whose brightness 
temperature is measured, using an absorbing glass, it is necessary 
to know the transmission of the glass as a function of the tempera¬ 
ture of the source studied, and also the ordinary effective wave¬ 
length for the red glass used. In calculating the extrapolated 
temperature, using an absorbing screen, it is necessary to know 
this temperature approximately, in order to find the effective 
wavelength for the interval. The calculation is, therefore, one 



Fi(j. 208.—Total transmission of absorbing glasses, as a function of tempera¬ 
ture of source "when used with rod glass No. 4612—6.8 nun thick. one piece 
Jena absorbing glass; C, Noviweld glass from Corning Glass Works. Curves 
drawn through points calculated from equation. 

of Kuccessive approximation. When a so-called neutral-tint 
glass is used, additional care is required, because both the 
effective wavelength of the red glass and the transmission of 
the absorbing screen depend on the temperature reached. 

Absorbing Screen for Very High Temperatures* For special 
work, it is sometimes necessary to extend the calibration of an 
optical pyrometer, so that temperatures® up to about 7000°K can 
be measured. This can be done by using two absorbing glasses, 
of the proper transmission, between the pyrometer lamp and the 
source being investigated. The spectral transmissions of two 
vsuch glasses are shown by curves A and B, Fig. 209, and that 
of the combination is shown by curve C in the same figure. 
Curve C was obtained from the product of the spectral trans¬ 
missions of the two glasses at the different wavelengths. 

The reason for using two absorbing glasses is that the spectral 
transmission of each of these glasses alone is readily measured, 
while a single absorbing glass with a transmission as small as 
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that of the combination of the two would !«' v<'ry difficult to 
measure but can be calculated from the trunsniisHionn of f lu* (wo 
glasses,* since, for any narrow sp(ictral iiit(frvnl, tlu^ truiisiui«Hioti 



of the two glasses together is given by the product of the Hoparute 
V ^ ® sanae interval. The total tninsnuKHiona of 
these absorbing glasses for red radiation were calculated from 


transmisHion duo to intorroflor- 
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their spectral transmissions by Eq. (84), for various temperatures 
of incident radiation, and are shown in Fig. 210. From the values 
of the total transmissions thus obtained, the extrapolated tem¬ 
peratures for orxe glass and for the combination of the two were 
calculated by means of Eq. (83) and are shown in Table 27. 
It will be seen, that when the two glasses are used together, the 
temperatures may be measured up to about 7000‘’K. 

T a b lt s 27. ExTa apolatbjD Tsmpbbat u uns Using Glass fob Onb 
ABSOEtBING GXi-A^SS AND FOR TwO ABSORBING GLASSES HAVING THE 
Tit ansmissions Shown in Figs. 209 and 210 
C2 = 14,320ai deg. 


Initial tem¬ 
perature. 

Transmission 
of one absorb¬ 
ing glass 

Extrapolated 
temperature 
for one absorb¬ 
ing glass, 

Transmission 
of two absorb¬ 
ing glasses 

Extrapolated 
temperature 
for two absorb¬ 
ing glasses, ®K 

1200 



0.000238 

2,226 

1300 



0.000233 

2,599 

1400 

0.0149 

1,922 

0.000230 

3,035 

1500 

0.0148 

2,116 

0.000227 

3,553 

1600 

0.0147 

2,322 

0.000224 

4,177 

1700 

0.0147 


0.000221 

4,945 

1800 

0.0146 

2,771 

0.000218 

5,910 

1900 

0.0146 

3,014 

0.000215 

7,174 


Attempts ha/Ve been made to obtain an absorbing screen that 
is strictly neutral tint, or even one that has such a transmission 
as to correct for the change in effective wavelength of the red 
glass used. Sxach a glass would probably be all right, but it is 
not necessary. What is wanted is a glass that will permit com¬ 
parisons of brightness to be made by different observers with 
practically the same result. If a good red glass is used, suitable 
absorbing glasses can easily be found. Many attempts have 
been made to obtain absolutely monochromatic screens for optical 
pyrometry. This may be satisfactory for some purposes, but it 
is not necessary in general, and such screens have the disadvan¬ 
tage of not transmitting enough light to permit brightness 
comparisons at low temperatures. A good red glass can easily 
be obtained that transmits enough light to permit brightness 
comparison at low temperatures and, at the same time, is suffi¬ 
ciently monocliromatic to enable different observers to obtain 
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the same results, even under the unfavorable conditions existing 
when the comparison source and the source studied are quite 
different in temperature. In addition to this, if the effective 
wavelength of the red glass is known, all results can be readily 
reduced to the condition for a common wavelength. 

Effect of Change in Temperature of Absorbing Glass on Its 
Transmission. As the spectral transmissions of some colored 
glasses show a marked change, with change in their temperatures, 
it was thought worth while to investigate the transmissions of 
the absorbing glasses as a function of their temperatures.^^ 
Accordingly, a heater was built and so mounted that different 
absorbing glasses could be heated in position to a temperature of 
about 200°C. Their transmissions were then measured as 
recorded in Table 28. These transmissions correspond to a 
color temperature of the source of 2380°K. The Jena glass has 
the spectral transmission shown by curve jB, Fig. 207. The 
Noviweld is a piece of shade 5, which was obtained somewhat 
later than that used in the preceding work. These two pieces 
of Noviweld probably have somewhat the same spectral trans¬ 
mission. The Jena absorbing glass shows but a very small 

Table 28. Transmission of Absorbing Glasses at Different 
Temperatures 


Temperature, 

Noviweld absorbing 

Jena absorbing 

^C. 

glass, per cent 

glass, per cent 

20 

1.70 

8.96 

102 

1.55 


200 

1.39 

8.87 


change in transmission, due to a change in its temperature. 
Since the spectral transmission of colored glass changes when 
heated as though the transmission curve were shifted to longer 
wavelength, this is what would be expected from the shape of 
the spectral-transmission curve. 

The change in transmission of the Jena glass, due to a change in 
its temperature, is so small as to be negligible for any ordinary 
temperature change. The change in the transmission of the 
Noviweld filter, however, is enough to cause a small error, for 
the temperature changes met with in practice. For a glass of 
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this kind calibrated at a temperature of 20°C and used at a 
temperature of 30°C, in extrapolating from 1800 to 2400°K and 
3000°K, the errors would be, respectively, +7.5°K and +11.5''K- 
I^ependence of Measured and Calculated Temperature on. 
Various Conditions. The brightness of a surface observed 
through a telescope is independent of its distance, unless too 
large a magnification is used. An optical pyrometer is generally 
calibrated with about the same magnijScation as it is used, so that 
no error is introduced due to the distance of the source studied. 

a. Brightness. A very great advantage of the optical pyrom¬ 
eter in measuring temperature is due to the relation between a 
change in the brightness and the corresponding change in 
temperature. At 1000°K for red radiation (\ = 0.665/1) the 
brightness varies about 22 times as fast as the temperature. 
At 2000°K for red radiation the ratio is about 11. 

h. Clean OptzeeZ Parts. The jBbrst thing to keep in mind is 
that the optical pyrometer is a calibrated instrument and must 
be handled as such. All the optical parts of the instrument 
should be kept clean. The actual error due to a change in the 
transmission of an objective lens due to an accumulation of dirt 
is not very great. An error of 15° at 1500°K would he caused 
by allowing the lens to become so covered with dirt that its 
transmission would be reduced to 85 per cent of its value when 
clean. Errors much larger than this, however, are possible if 
the lenses are allowed to become dirty. If the lenses and 
pyrometer lanap bulb are allowed to become dirty, it interferes 
with the clearness of the images, and thus lessens the accuracy of 
the setting. They should he kept clean, but in cleaning them 
care is required, or scratches will be produced which will again 
interfere with definition. Also, if a glass or other window is 
used, a correction to the temperature is necessary for it. 

c. ComparisoTi Source. Great care must be taken not to 
change the comparison source in any way. In some pyrometers 
even the position of the comparison lamp must not be changed. 
In the disappearing-filament type, small changes in the position 
of the part of the filament under observation will cause no 
appreciable error. In no case must the filament be overheated, 
since this may greatly change its characteristics. The pyrometer 
lamp of tungsten, if not used at a temperature higher than 
1828°K, will have a very long life. The lamps have been aged 
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for a considerable time at a temperature much luRher than this, 
so a current somewhat above that for whic'h it is calii)rate(l will 
not change its calibration. A good plan is to allow no current 
higher than that for which it has boon calibrated to puss through 
the filament. 

Position of Rotating Sector. If the rotating sctstor is used to 
cut down the apparent intensity of the ba(^kground, cani must 
be taken as to the location of the sector.'® There is a markwl 
difference in the results of temperature measurements, (h'pending 
on whether the sector is located near the obj(‘(!tive lens or as 
near ae possible to the pyrometer lamp. There* is also a diff(*r- 
ence depending on the relative position of the openings in 
the sector and the source, provided the source is a lamp filament. 
If a sector of small transmission is mounted near l.he h*ns and so 
placed that the openings of the sector ar(* parall(*l to the axis 
of the background filament when the sector is passing ac'xoss the 
center of the lens, the definition will be very bad, whih*, if the 
openings of the sector are turned through 90 deg., so that they 
are perpendicular to the axis of the filament, the definition will 
be quite good, but not so good as if the sector is locatf'd near 
the pyrometer lamp. When the rotating sector is located near 
the pyrometer lamp, the definition is good, and practically 
independent of the position of the opening of the* sector. If a 
very large source is used, no such effect is noted. Using a pyrom¬ 
eter calibrated against such a large background, and thus inde¬ 
pendent of the position of the sector, to measure the brightness 
temperature of a small tungsten filament, large variations in 
temperature are found when different sectors ar<* located near 
the objective lens. No such differences are found when the 
sector is located near the pyrometer filament. 

In Table 29 are given results showing the effect of the position 
of the sector. A 16-mil (0.381-mm) tungsten lamp operated 
at a brightness temperature of about 2275“K was used as a back¬ 
ground, and readings were made on the current through a 
2J^-niil tungsten pyrometer filament, for an apparont-brightnoss 
match with a sector having two 1-deg. openings. From the 
table, it can be seen that the position of a sector of this size can 
cause an error of about 14®K for this condition, if care is not taken 
as to its location. When a sector is used, it should be rotated 
so fast that no fiicker is noticeable. Not only is an error apt 
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to be niade if the sector is not rotating fast enough, hut the 
flicker is bothersome in making accurate brightness comparisons. 


Table 29. Erborb in Tempbratuee MEASUEEMmNTS Due to Improper 

Location of Sector 



Near lens 

Near pyrometer lamp 

Position of 2-deg. sector 

Opening of 
sector 
parallel to 
back¬ 
ground 
filament 

Opening of 
sector per¬ 
pendicular 
to back¬ 
ground 
filament 

Opening of 
sector 
parallel 
to back¬ 
ground 
filament 

Opening of 
sector per¬ 
pendicular 
to back¬ 
ground 
filament 

Current, in amperes, through 
pyromotor filament for 
brightness match. 

0.3332 

0.3354 

0.3367 

0.3357 

Apparent relative bright¬ 
ness . 

0.9390 

0.9950 

1.0000 

1.0000 

Temperature of background 
for those readings, ®K. . . 

2,263 

2,275 

2,277 

2,277 


Errors Due to Various Causes. If an optical pyrometer with 
too short a pyrometer filament (i.e., less than about 2 cm) is 
used to measure temperatures lower than about 1200°K, an error 
is apt to be introduced, if the ambient temperature is much differ¬ 
ent in use than when the pyrometer was calibrated. In Table 
30 is given the variation in extrapolated temperature due to a 
variation in initial temperature, in effective wavelength, in 
transinission of absorbing glass or transmission of sector, and in 
current through the pyrometer filament. First is given the 
change in the temperature due to 1 per cent variation of each, 
and then some other possible variation. An inspection of the 
table will show that, in extrapolated temperatures, quite an 
error is allowed in the effective wavelength or the transmission 
of the sector or of the absorbing glass, without any great error 
in the final results. Any error, however, in calibrating at the 
initial temperature will cause a much larger error in the final 
result. 

General Notes. If an optical pyrometer, as shown in Fig. 203, 
is so constructed as to transmit sufficient light to enable tempera¬ 
tures to be measured as low as 1000°K, this p 5 n:ometer will 
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transmit too much light for comfort at high temperatures. The 
diaphragm before the eyepiece telescope at E can be constructed 
as shown, so as to have several openings of various sizes. For a 
low temperature, the larger opening is to be used, thus trans¬ 
mitting more light, while for a higher temperature, a smaller 
opening should be used. In this manner, the same instrument 
can be used over a wide range without discomfort. 


Table 30. Changes in Temperature of 2400®, and 3000°K 
Extrapolated from 1800 °K as Initial Temperature, Using 
THE Wien Equation, Due to Various Changes 


Variation leading to error 


Change of 1 per cent initial temper¬ 
ature . 

Change of 3®K in initial temperature.. 
Using a wavelength, 1 per cent in error 

0.001 M error in wavelength. 

If in extrapolating the Xa of red glass 
between 1300 and 1800°K is used 

(see Fig. 205). 

Calibrating pyrometer filament against 
tungsten lamp as background that 
was standardized with a red glass 
different from one used in pyrometer 
being calibrated. Suppose X, to 

change from 0.666ai to 0.660/a. 

Error of 1 per cent in value used for 
transmission of sector or absorbing 

glass. 

Variation of 1 per cent in current 
through 2)^-mil pyrometer filament 


Percentage 

change 

Actual change, 

®K 

1,800 

2,400 

3,000 

1,800 

2,400 

3,000 

1.0 

1.30 

1.70 

18.0 

32.0 

50.0 




3.0 

5.0 

8.0 


0.30 

0.70 

_ 

8.0 

20.0 


0.05 

0.10 


1.2 

3.0 


0.10 

0.30 


2.4 

7.5 




3.5 




0.26 

0.32 


6.2 

9.6 

0.5 

0.70 

0.80 

9.0 

16.0 

25.0 


If too large an opening^® is used before the telescope eyepiece, 
the pyrometer filament wiU not disappear against the image of 
the background, but there will be dark streaks along the edges 
of the pyrometer filament. If these dark streaks are too promi¬ 
nent, it is impossible to make consistent settings. The resolving 
power of whatever eyepiece is used should be so adjusted that 
the pyrometer filament disappears as a whole, i.6., such that 
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one does not see either dark or bright streaks along the edge of 
the pyrometer filament. If, for any reason, it is necessary to 
use an eyepiece of high resolving power, good disappearance can 
be obtained by increasing the size of the cone of rays that reach 
the pyrometer filament from the objective lens. If this is pushed 
too far, an objective lens with a very large aperture is required. 
If the light is too intense for comfort, it can be cut down by using 
one or more additional red glasses before the eyepiece. If two 
red glasses are used in the eyepiece, the addition of a third red 
glass will reduce the apparent intensity of the image by about 
so per cent. If more light is desired for sources at lower tem¬ 
peratures, it is often quite a help to remove one of the two 
red glasses that are being used. If two red glasses are being 
used and one of them is removed, the brightness of the image 
observed will appear about twice what it did with two red 
glasses. If no sector or absorbing glass is used with the pyrom¬ 
eter, there will be very little effect on temperature measurements 
if the number of red glasses in the eyepiece is changed. If a 
sector or absorbing glass is used, corrections will have to be made 
for the change in effective wavelength for the number of red 
glasses used. 

Observations on Nonblack Sources, Optical pyrometers are 
generally used to measure the temperature of furnaces where 
approximately blackbody conditions exist. However, it is often 
convenient to study non-blackbodies with an optical pyrometer, 
and to assign a temperature to a brightness of a non-blackbody, 
as if it were a blackbody. It has already been pointed out* 
that such temperatures are lower than the true temperatures 
and that they are called brightness temperatures. Thus, when 
one says that a non-blackbody has a brightness temperature of 
15O0°K for X = 0.665iu, one means that it has the same brightness 
as a blackbody at 1600°K for this wavelength interval. The 
difference between the true temperature and the temperature 
thus obtained varies from a few degrees, for such a substance 
as untreated carbon, to more than 200°C for such a metal as 
polished platinum at its melting point. 

The Emissivity of Non-Blackbodies. The ratio of the bright¬ 
ness of a non-blackbody to that of a blackbody at the same tem¬ 
perature is called the emissivity. The spectral emissivity may 

* See p. 23. 
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vary with the wavelength and with the temperature. Thus, the 
brightness temperature will in general depend upon the wave¬ 
length used. 

The relation between brightness temperature and true tem¬ 
peratures from the Wien equation is 


1 _ Jl = ^ 

T C 2 log e 


(85) 


where T is the true temperature, 8 ^ the brightness temperature, 
and 6x the emissivity for wavelength X. 

As examples of emissivity, the following may be mentioned: 
For platinum, the emissivity for the red (X = 0.665/x) varies 
from 0.36 for a temperature of 1000°K to 0.32 for a temperature 
of 1400°K. For tungsten, the variation for the red (X = 0.665 ai) 
is from 0.46 for T = 1200°K to 0.42 for T = 2800®K. For the 
blue (X = 0.465)u) for tungsten, the change is from 0.49 for 
T = 1200°K to 0.45 for T = 2800°K. The emissivity of carbon 
for the red (X — 0.666^) varies from 0.86 for T = 1200°K to 
0.79 for T = 2200°K. Iron oxide has a very high emissivity, 
being about 95 per cent for the red radiation for T = 1400®K. 
The values of brightness temperature obtained by observations 
on heated iron oxide with an optical pyrometer are very nearly 
equal to the true temperature. 

In Table 31 are given the values that must be added to different 
brightness temperatures for different values of the emissivity 
in order to obtain the true temperature. 

Wavelength to Which Brightness Temperature Should Be 
Ascribed. If a screen that is absolutely monochromatic is used 
before the eyepiece, it is at once evident to what wavelength the 
temperature of a non-blackbody thus measured should be 
ascribed. However, if a red glass is used, such as those having 
the transmission shown in Fig. 204, some consideration is 
necessary.^® 

When the blackbody-brightness temperature of a source is 
determined with an optical pyrometer with a so-called mono¬ 
chromatic screen before the eyepiece, what is really measured is 
the brightness of the source through the screen. The value of 
the brightness thus obtained would correspond to a certain 
temperature T if it were obtained from measurements of a black- 
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body. Therefore, the temperature of the source is to be called 
a brightness temperature S, where 5 = T. 

The brightness temperature S must be ascribed to a wave¬ 
length such that the energy emitted by a blackbody per unit 
area at temperature T(=/S), for this wavelength will equal that 
emitted per unit area by the source for the same wavelength. 
Thus, there are two sources with different spectral distributions 
that have the same brightness when observed through the red 
screen, a blackbody at temperature T, and the source being 
studied, which is at a brightness temperature S. Call the color 
temperature* of the source studied Te. As these two distribu¬ 
tions are different, and yet the sources have the same brightness, 
the curves representing these distributions must cross if they are 
plotted with energy emitted per unit area against wavelength. 

Table 31. Coerbctions to Add to Brightness Temperature Readings 
POE Different Emissivity, X = 0.665;i 


EmiS" 

sivity 


0.10 
0.20 
0.30 
0.40 
0.50 
0.60 
0.70 
O.SO 
0.86 
0.00 
1.00 

The valuea given in thie table also give the correction for a window having the transmission given in oolumn 1 
for different tomperaturos of the sources when this window is used between the source and the pyrometer. 

If the source is considered, it will be seen from the definition 
of color temperature that its distribution of energy corresponds 
to that of a blackbody at Tc, the difference being that each 
ordinate of the curve representing the blackbody distribution 
at temperature To bears a constant ratio K to the corresponding 
ordinate for the source studied. Thus the actual energy dis¬ 
tribution of the source being investigated is given by J{\Tc)/K. 

^ See p. 23. 


pyrometer readings, degrees Kelvin of 


1,000 1,100 1,200 1,300 1.400 1,600 1,600 1,700 1,800 2,000 2,200 2,400 2.600 2.800 3,000 3,600 


119 146 176 209 246 286 329 377 429 543 676 827 1,000 1,1961,416 2.251 


118 140 163 189 217 247 279 352 


44 54 

33 40 


524 627 740 867 1,325 


102 119 137 167 178 201 251 308 371 442 519 604 907 

76 89 102 11/ 132 149 186 227 272 323 379 439 651 

67 66 76 87 98 110 137 167 201 237 277 320 472 


35 41 48 55 63 71 80 99 

24 29 33 38 43 49 55 68 


15 18 21 24 27 30 34 42 61 61 

11 13 16 17 19 22 25 31 37 44 

7 8 10 11 13 14 16 20 24 28 


121 146 170 199 229 336 

83 99 117 136 157 228 

I 51 61 72 84 96 139 


52 60 70 

33 39 45 

0 0 0 
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As stated, this curve and the one representing the distribution 
of a blackbody at the temperature T will cross at the wavelength 
where J(\Tc)/K = /(XT). As each ordinate of the curve 
representing the distribution of energy from the source studied 
is a certain fraction (1/K) of that for a blackbody at temperature 
Tc, the brightness will be reduced the same amount. Thus, 
if Ba is the brightness of the source studied. 


or 


Btc = KBa and 

St St 

57, ^ Zb. ^ 

r JO^T) 1 

(86) 

Bt - 
Ta ~ 

A 

r 1 

1_1 

II 


(87) 


Thus /(XT) and J(\Tc)/K are equal for the wavelength X^, in 
other words, the curves representing these two distributions cross 
at this point. From this it follows that the brightness tempera¬ 
ture S is to be ascribed to the effective wavelength for the screen 
used for the temperature interval of a blackbody from T( = S) 
to Tc. 

Corrections of Brightness Temperatures to a Constant Effec¬ 
tive Wavelength. As the brightness temperatures of a source 
are measured using a particular screen before the eyepiece, 
there will be a variation in the wavelength to which these 
temperatures are to be ascribed. Sometimes it is desirable to 
know the brightness temperature over quite a range of tempera¬ 
tures for the same wavelength. If the color temperature of 
the source is known, the brightness temperature can be calculated 
for any wavelength when it is known for one wavelength. Thus 
for a source at a color temperature using the Wien equation 
and the conditions that hold for color match, the following 
relation between two brightness temperatures (Si and S 2 ) for 
two wavelengths (Xi and X 2 ) can be derived. 


_L _ 1 111 

+ ( 88 ) 


T 5 ™ ® glass known as 

^na ^otfilter No. 4512 (spectral transmission shown by curve C, 

Fig. 204) IS used before the eyepiece of the pyrometer, this 
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correction, when applied to the brightness temperature of 
tungsten, will be small. The effective wavelength of this red 
glass changes from 0.6657At, for the range between brightness and 
color temperature at a brightness temperature of 1600°K, to 
0.6626/i, for this range for a brightness temperature of 3000°K. 
If the brightness temperatures are corrected to a wavelength 
0.6657/4, this correction will amount to about —2°K at a bright¬ 
ness temperature of 3000°K; for most work when using this 
screen, this correction will be negligible. 

Objections have often been made to the use of red-glass screens 
on the ground that, as the range of wavelength transmitted was 
so large, there was no method of knowing to what wavelength 
the resulting temperature was to be assigned. If the effective 
wavelength of the red glass used is known for different tempera¬ 
ture ranges, the results can be treated just as definitely as if 
an absolutely monochromatic screen were used; in addition, the 
red glass has the added advantage of transmitting enough light 
to enable very accurate brightness comparisons to be made. 

XOTAL-RADIATION PYROMETRY 

Total-radiation pyrometry is based upon the Stefan-Boltzmann 
law. Thus temperatures are measured by measuring the 
intensity of the radiation for all wavelengths. Usually the 
energy radiated by the source is focused in some manner upon one 
junction of a small thermocouple. The temperature to which 
this junction rises is approximately proportional to the rate 
at which energy falls upon it, which in turn, by the Stefan- 
Boltzmann law, is proportional to the fourth power of the absolute 
temperature of the source, assuming, of course, that the source 
gives blackbody radiation. The resulting e.m.f. of the thermo¬ 
couple is measured by an appropriate galvanometer or other 
measuring instrument as described in Chap. X. Several 
methods^^ have been developed for focusing the radiation onto 
the thermopile so that the response of the instrument is inde¬ 
pendent of its distance from the source whose temperature 
is being measured. 

Figure 211 shows the principle of the Thwing pyrometer. The 
radiation from the furnace enters the diaphragm A and falls 
upon the hollow conical mirror K, which by multiple reflection 
along the side of the mirror is finally concentrated upon the hot 
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junction of the thermocouple located at C as shown. Except 
for incidental errors, which will be considered later, the reading of 
the instrument is independent of the sighting distance, provided 
the diameter of the source is sufficient to fill the cone of rays 
defined by the geometrical design of the receiving tube as shown 
in Fig. 212. 



Fig. 211.—Diagram of Thwing total-radiation pyrometer. 


The amount of radiation falling upon an element D of the 
conical mirror is proportional to the solid angle FDA', which is 
independent of the distance from the point D to the source; this 
is true of every point on the base of the cone Z)D'. Hence, the 
total energy entering the cone is independent of the distance from 
the pyrometer to the source, provided the source is of suflBicient 
size. The minimum size of source for any distance is determined 
by the lines A"D' and A'D. Thus, for the distance BA the 
diameter of the source must be at least A'A'\ The Thwing 
instrument is so constructed that the source must have a diameter 
at least one-eighth of the distance from the source to the receiving 
tube; thus, at 8 ft. (2.4 m) from a furnace the opening into the 
furnace must be 1 ft. (0.3 m) in diameter. For permanent 
installations, the tube is ventilated and has several extra dia- 



Fiq. 212.—Diagram of con© type of total-radiation pyrometer. 


phragms to prevent local heating of the instrument and reradia¬ 
tion to the couple. 

In another form of pyrometer called the F4ry radiation 
pyrometer (Fig. 213) the radiation is focused upon the thermo¬ 
couple by a concave mirror. This form of pyrometer has an 
observation eyepiece so that the observer can see when the radia¬ 
tion from the source is properly focused upon the thermocouple. 
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The readings with a P6ry p 3 rronieter, when properly focused, 
nnrl neglecting secondary errors, are independent of the sighting 
distance, as is the case with the fixed-focus radiation pyrometer. 
Figure 214 shows a schematic diagram of a fixed-focus total- 



Fig. 213.—F§ry radiation pyrometer. 


radiation pyrometer using a quartz lens as the focusing device. 
The advantage of this instrument is that it is totally enclosed, 
which reduces very markedly errors due to dust and smoke. Any 
thermopile or other radiation-measuring device may be used as a 
total-radiation pyrometer provided consideration is taken of 


rnni IMG pins 



Fig. 214.—Schematic diagram of Thermotube; by Leeds and Northrup 
The target area comes up to furnace temperature; dotted lines indicate way in 
which quartz lens focuses target’s heat onto thermopile. 

the fraction of radiation from the source that falls upon the 
thermocou'ple when the unknown is measured as compared with 
the amount of radiation that falls upon the thermocouple when it 
is calibrated. This means either some fixed focusing device as 
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already described or that the pyrometer should be used under the 
same conditions as to distance and area of blackbody as it was 
calibrated or corrections made for the difference. 

The use of total-radiation pyrometers is subject to all the 
errors that one meets in measuring radiation. They are thus 
affected by stray radiation, by dust and smoke, and by water 
vapor or carbon dioxide in the line of sight, and also by the 
accumulation of dirt on the optical parts. One important 
advantage in this type of pyrometer is that it is easy to make 
direct-reading, and when once installed it requires but little 
attention except as noted. The use of this type of pyrometer 
assumes blackbody conditions in the furnace and if these do not 
exist, corrections are necessary. Since all non-blackbodies 
radiate less energy at any temperature than the blackbody at 
the same temperature, temperatures of non-blackbodies measured 
by a total-radiation pyrometer will be less than the true tempera¬ 
ture and are called radiation temperatures.^® 

From the theoretical bases underlying total-radiation pyrome- 
try (Stefan-Boltzmann law) the measured flux is related to 
the temperature as follows: 

$ = A<tT^. 

For a non-blackbody the radiant-flux density <l>„ may be repre¬ 
sented by a similar equation 

= AetcT^ (89) 

where et represents the total emissivity. This equation serves, 
in fact, as the defining equation for this quantity. As is indicated 
elsewhere, et may, and usually will, vary with the temperature 
and the material studied. We may also write 

= A<rTjt^ (90) 

an equation similar to Eq. (1). Tr, called the radiation tempera¬ 
ture, is less than the true temperature T. From Eqs. (89) and 
(90) there follows: 

Tr^ (91) 

Evidently this relation may be used to determine et, the total 
emissivity when T and Tr are known or, if the emissivity is 
known, this equation can be used to find the relation between 
true temperature T and radiation temperature Tr, The total 
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emissivity of substances varies over a wide range, as for instance 
et is about 5 per cent for polished silver at 1000®K, 10 per cent 
for polished platinum at lOOO^K, about 11 per cent for polished 
tungsten at 1000°K, about 30 per cent for tungsten at 2500°K, 
and about 85 per cent for iron oxide at 1000°E:. Thus some care 
must be taken to see that blackbody conditions are provided 
when any total-radiation pyrometer is used, or corrections must 
be made for the total emissivity of the source studied. 

PHOTOELECTRIC-TUBE PYROMETERS 

Just recently there appeared a pyrometer where the detecting 
instrument is a photoelectric tube. These instruments are 
readily made recording and, although they do not measure the 
total radiation, they can be calibrated to give true temperature 
in much the same way that an optical p 3 rrometer using monochro¬ 
matic screens is calibrated, except that in this case the sensitivity 
of the photoelectric tube replaces the sensitivity of the eye in the 
calculation. Here again care must be exercised if the furnace 
whose temperature is measured is not a blackbody, since the 
calculation assumes blackbody conditions. If these do not exist, 
corrections should be made. The corrections for either a total- 
radiation pyrometer or a pyrometer using a photoelectric tube as 
the detecting device can easily be calculated for non-blackbody 
conditions provided the spectral emissivity of the source over 
the range covered by the instrument is known. This is done 
using the same equation that is used for calculating the trans¬ 
mission of a neutral-tint screen for optical pyrometers.* 

Measuring Color Temperature. An optical pyrometer may he 
so constructed that it can be used to measure the color tempera- 
turef of the source studied but, in general, color temperatures are 
measured with regular photometric equipment- Most observers 
claim that more accurate results can be obtained by the use of 
the contrast field J than with the equality-of-brightness field. 
To measure color temperature requires a double setting since 
accurate color matches cannot be made unless there is at the same 
time a brightness match as observed in the photometer. In 
general the color match is obtained by varjung the voltage that 

♦Equation (84). 

t See p. 23. 

{Seep. 390. 
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is supplied to the comparison lamp and the brightness match 
obtained by moving either the photometer head or one of the 
lamps. By this method quite accurate color match can be 
made between the source studied and a standard lamp that has 
been standardized by comparison with a blackbody. For sources 
giving blackbody radiation the color temperature is the true 
temperature, but for non-blackbodies corrections to the color 
temperature are necessary to obtain true temperature. From 
the color temperature of such sources whose radiant energy 
can be color-matched with that of a blackbody—and this includes 
most temperature radiators—^very accurate spectral distributions 
can be obtained by calculation \ylth the Wien equation using for 
the temperature the color temperature obtained. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
PHOTOMETRY 

W. E. Eoestthb* and Hbebeet E. IvEst 

Hliotontotry is that psirt of ladiometry ■which deals ■with the 
11 c^iAKVirc^iTiont of light, and light has been defined^ as ^^radiant 
^iic'rgy evaluated according 'to its capacity to produce 'visual 
*<*i'iHati<)n.’’ Tliis presupposes the eye as the measuring device, 
•lixiK iigiiin bringing in the use of a selective receiver. Many 
‘X|)<!riiii<uitH“ have been made to determine the relative response 
>f th<' average eye to radiation of different "wavelengths ■until 
iiimlly the work of Gibson and TyndalP at the National Bureau 
Stanclards gave results that were considered suflBciently 
taldsfiud-ory so tliat weighted average valuesj of their results 
Aiitl <!c?rtain other measurements were adopted by the Inter- 
\ii-tioiial Cominission on Illmnination as the international 
11 riiiiiowity curve. The eye is not at all an accurate instrument 
■<>r the ahsoluto lueasuromont of light, but it is able to detect 
,vc»ry slight diffcmences in the brightness of two adjacent surfaces 
ivlit^n they arc identical in color. While differences in brightness 
if two luljaccuvt surfaces can be detected even "with a color 
lifT<woiKi(‘, the: accuracy of such detection decreases markedly 
vitli an increase in the color difference. Many de'vices® have 
,i<»<^ii us<*d t.() bririg the two surfaces that are illuminated by the 
-■wo light sources being studied into the field of "view for com- 
la-rison, but here only the two methods that are almost universally 
iHi'iC.l in visual direct comparison photometry ■will be considered. 

The Photometer Cube. Lummer and Brodhun,* in about 
LH88, brought out their two-part cube and their contrast cube. 
Mid thc.W! two types of photometer cubes have been used in almost 
tl 1 tilui tcists since that time and are now used as part of the stand- 

*** Incan^descent Lamp Departmeniy General Electric Company^ 

Ohio. 

“t Bell 77^lephone Laboratories. 

$ rrablo 33, coL 3, p. 411. 
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ard equality-of-brightness and contrast photometer in almost 
all laboratories. These two devices are shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 215 and Fig. 216. 



Fig. 216.—^Lummer-Brodhun equality-of-brightness. photometer. Two types 
of field shown at A and B. 

The cube of the equality-of-brightness photometer is so made 
(Fig. 215) that the field of view is generally divided into two 
parts which may consist of halves of pairs of quarters or of a 
central spot surrounded by an annulus. One part of the field of 
view is illuminated by the light from the standard source, and the 



Fig. 216 . —Diagram of Lummer-Brodhun contrast photomoter cube. 

second part by the light from the comparison source. The con¬ 
trast photometer cube divides the field into two halves and, as 
shown in Fig. 216, the center of each half is a trapezoid which is 
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rainated by light from the opposite source from the main part 
,bis side, with the light intensity for the trapezoids reduced by 
lorbing screens. At the position of balance, these two 
pezoids are supposed to stand out^^ with equal prominence. 
Is contrast is claimed by workers in this field to be a help 
making a balance when these two parts of the field differ in 
or. 

The field of the photometer is viewed with an eyepiece having 
isual angle of 8 to 10 deg. Some work^ has been done with a 
aller angle, about 2 deg. With an approximate color 
,tch, the balance is but little affected by the visual angle, but, 
en conaparing two light sources of widely different color, the 
ladings obtained depend upon the visual angle used in observing 
s field. The visual angle most used in photometry is that of 
3 standard Lummer-Brodhun photometer (8 to 10 deg.), and 
.s had come to be the recognized practice in the field of photom- 
•y until the recent introduction of lamps with highly colored 
ht output. The resulting problem in heterochromatic photom- 
•y led photometrists to adopt the 2-deg. field as standard, 
le photometer cube should be so adjusted that the line of 
oaration of the two parts of the field disappears when the two 
rts of the field are equal in brightness. 

It requires some experience to learn to use and make accurate 
Lghtness matches of the two parts of the field of the equahty- 
•brightnosfl photometer, or accurate settings for equal contrast 
the trapezoids with the contrast photometer; however, with a 
tie practice readings, to weU vrithin 1 per cent, can be made 
th the use of cither type of photometer cube. 

The two sources whose horizontal intensities are to be com- 
xed are generally so mounted, on the opposite ends of an 
►tical bench, with the photometer head between them, that either 
urce or the photometer sight box may be moved. For the most 
curate work a very rigid bench (Fig. 217) and supports are 
icessary so that either lamp in its holder or the photometer 
jad can be moved along the bench and kept in the same relative 
)sition with respect to the other.® Screens and diaphragms 
Lould be placed along the photometer bench and back of the 
mps, so arranged that no light can reach the photometer screen 
:cept directly from the lamp being measured. These screens 
Lould be covered with some such material as black velvet so 
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that they will reflect a negligible amount of light into the field 
of view. , 

The relative intensities of the two light sources are calculated 
from their distances from the photometer screen of the sight 
box for the condition of balance of the two parts of the screen 
by using the inverse-square law. This means that provision 
must be made for accurately measuring the distance between 
either lamp and the screen of the photometer head. 

A comparison source is generally used and first its intensity 
compared with that of the standard lamp and then with that of 
the unknown lamp. The unknown should be in exactly the same 



Fig. 217.—Photometer bench (Leeds and Northrup Company). 


position, if possible, as the standard lamp had been. Sometimes 
the comparison-lamp holder is fastened to the sight-box carriage 
so that they move together. This makes the calculation easier 
since the distance between the comparison lamp and the photom¬ 
eter screen is constant and drops out. When comparing the 
intensity of two lamps that are of such different magnitudes 
that the distances available are not sufficient to get a brightness 
match, calibrated sector disks or calibrated neutral-tint screens 
are used between the more intense light source and the photometer 
head. Suitable neutral-tint screens for accurate work are hard 
to find, so sector disks are generally used. With a set of disks 
ranging in transmission from 2 to 75 per cent, the intensity of most 
sources can be measured with a bench about 3 m long. 

To make sure that the inverse-square law is obeyed a light 
source should be at least 10 to 15 times its largest dimension 
from the photometer head® (Table 32). For most’ sources a 
distance of 100 cm is quite satisfactory considering both the 
dimensions of the lamp and the accuracy of reading the scale. 

When measuring the light output of incandescent lamps the 
applied voltage or current should be very carefully measured 
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yince in general the light output varies faster than the voltage 
or current. For most accurate work a potentiometer is generally 
used, l^or the many other precautions necessary one should 
consult an extended book^o on this subject. 

Table 32. Apparent Gandlbpower op Disk or Line Soxtrcb at Various 

Distances 


d/L 

Candlepower, per cent 

Line 

Disk 

5 

99.31 

99.0 

10 

99.83 

99.74 

12 

99.88 

99.83 

15 

99.94 

99.90 

20 

99.98 

99.95 


d — distance. 

L - length or diameter of (disk) aouroe. 

The Unit of Luminous Intensity. The standard of light 
intensity, like most physical standards, had to be selected. 
Various flame sources have been used from time to time as the 
standard of luminous intensity, but about the time the carbon 
lamp became fixed in the art it was found that the flame standards 
of intensity were not so constant in their light output as the 
sources being measured. This resulted in the setting up of the 
international candle which is maintained by a number of 
carefully selected and carefully compared carbon lamps kept 
at the various national laboratories. As thus defined the inter¬ 
national candle corresponds to a color temperature of about 
2080°K. 

The International Candle. The unit of luminous intensity or 
candlepower is thus the international candle, which can only 
bo defined as a certain fraction of the light output in a definite 
direction of the groups of carbon lamps maintained at the 
different standardization laboratories. This standard is not 
reproducible, which makes it unsatisfactory as a physical stand¬ 
ard. It was suggested by Waidner and Burgess** that 1 cm* 
of blac.kbody at the freezing point of platinum be adopted as the 
standard of intensity. The experimental work** of setting up 
this standard has been practically completed so that now it may 
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be said that the standard of intensity can be checked by any 
laboratory that wants to go to the trouble to make the necessary 
experiments. 

The candlepower of a lamp may be measured in a very definite 
direction such as the horizontal candlepower or the mean spheri¬ 
cal candlepower may be measured. Means are provided for 
rotating vacuum lamps to get the mean horizontal candle- 
power. The mean spherical candlepower can be determined 
by integration from candlepower readings taken at different 
directions with or without a mirror for reflecting the light onto the 
photometer screen. When making the integration to determine 
the mean spherical candlepower from readings taken at different 
directions around the lamp, consideration must be taken of the 
areas within the different zones. This is fully outlined in 
the more extensive books on photometry. 

The Lumen. Luminous flux is defined as radiant flux* 
evaluated according to its ability to produce visual sensation. 
The unit of luminous flux, which is the lumen, is the flux emitted 
per unit solid angle by a source whose average candlepower 
throughout the solid angle is 1. 

Heterochromatic Photometry. The international candle is 
defined in terms of a specific illuminant, which, while representa¬ 
tive in color of the majority of light sources of commercial 
importance at the time of its establishment, is considerably 
different in color from many light sources which have been more 
recently produced, and from light sources which may be of 
importance in experimental work. The methods of direct visual 
photometry, which depend upon obtaining an exact brightness 
match in the photometric field, become increasingly difficult 
when the two portions of the field differ in color. When a color 
difference exists in the photometric field, the judgment of 
equality of brightness becomes a function of the illumination 
(Purkinje and allied effects), the size of the photometric field, 
the photometric method employed, and the physiological and 
psychological characteristics of the observers. There is, strictly 
speaking, no unique answer to the question of how relatively 
bright are two fields of different color. A practical answer can 
be given only on a statistical basis, and upon the adoption of 
certain conventions of measurement. 

* See p. 4. 
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A large amount of research has been done to establish condi¬ 
tions, methods and conventions for the measurement of lights 
of different color. Among these may be mentioned as most 
prominent: first, the use of the Lummer-Brodhun equality- 
of-brightness photometer with definite field size,* or their con¬ 
trast photometer, with a large number of observers, and with few 
steps, of color difference or with many steps, each so small that 
the diflSiculty of making a Judgment is minimized; second, 
methods dependent on receivers or filters calibrated spectro- 
photometrically in terms of the I.C.I. standard observer; and 
third, the flicker photometer. 

Flicker Photometer. The flicker photometer is an instrument 
in which the two halves of the photometric field are presented 
to the observerin rapid and constant succession, f Photometric 
balance is indicated by the setting which gives a TniniTmiTYi of 
flicker, and for the greatest sensitiveness a speed should be 
selected such that flicker is visible for very small displacements 
from the position of balance. With a color difference the neces¬ 
sary speed, which is ordinarily of the order of ten alternations per 
second, is higher the greater the color difference. The peculiar 
applicability of the flicker photometer to measurements with a 
color difference is due to the fact that there occurs a fusion of the 
colors before the flicker caused by difference of brightness 
disappears. Many different forms of flicker photometer have 
been devised which are described in the books and papers cited. 
With this device, it is possible to make reasonably definite and 
precise photometric settings for color differences which are 
practically impossible of estimation by a steady equality-of- 
brightness setting. Neither method escapes the difficulties 
due to variations in the size of the photometric field, illumina¬ 
tion, or characteristics of the observers. With a small size of the 
photometric field and a relatively high field brightness, the results 
obtained by a large number of observers using the two methods, 

* The standard field size is now 2 deg. 

t It is essential in a flicker photometer that the transition from one field 
to the other be made without any spurious variation of the light such as the 
dark or illuminated edge of the sector disk used in primitive forms of the 
device introdticed. Such edges themselves cause a considerable flicker 
which materially diminishes the sensitiveness. A polarization instrument 
in which the alternation of fields is made absolutely uniformly is described 
by Ives.^‘ 
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viz,, step-by-step and flicker methods, tend to approximate 
each other. Both methods are suited only for a standardizing 
laboratory where observers of normal vision can be selected, and 
are best used for the calibration of secondary standards of differ¬ 
ent colors, or of color filters which can be used with standard 
lamps to eliminate the color difference. 

Ordinarily the most practical method of photometry where a 
color'difference exists is to use color filters, e,g,, bluish glasses 
which placed over a carbon lamp will make the color of the 
resulting light that of a tungsten lamp.* Such glasses must, 
however, be so cahbrated that the results obtained by their use 
conform to the conditions and conventions generally agreed 
upon. A preferred method for determining the transmiasion of 
color filters is to calculate this by the use of spectrophotometric 
transmission curves of the filters, and the spectral luminosity. 
The luminosity factor itself has been determined, by agreement, 
for a set of conditions of field brightness, size, and selection of 
normal observers. Hence, by the use of this function with the 
spectrophotometric transmission, the calibration of the screens 
corresponds to the results of direct measurements under the 
chosen conditions. 

The formula for obtaining the transmission of a color filter 
in this way is as follows: 


^J\K\r\d\ 

JAifxdX 


(92) 


where Jx is the spectral radiant intensity, K\ the spectral 
luminosity, and t\ the transmission of the filter for wavelength 
X. For the luminosity function, f the values adopted by the 
International Co mm i s sion for Illumination^® should be used. 

The use of filters for equalizing the color difference of the light 
from sources whose intensities are to be measured assumes an 
exact match in color and spectral composition. This is seldom 
obtained, especially with gaseous-discharge lamps, so again care 
must be taken in selecting the observers. The color match will 

* Carei’ must be taken that the fiOlter is not placed so close to the photom¬ 
eter as to cause an error by the Hght reflected back from it. Also, it should 
not be put so near the comparison lamp that its temperature is changed, as 
its transmission is apt to change with its temperature, 
t Table 33, col. 3, p. 411, 
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often be observed to fail as the eye is moved in and out from the 
photometer head, thus changing the size of field. To insure 
the highest accuracy in the use of filters for this purpose, the 
approximate conditions^ of field size and field brightness which 
were used for establishing the luminosity function should be used, 
and the characteristics of the observers^ eyes should be determined 
by adequate^® test. 

A very attractive solution of the photometric problem with 
a color difference consists in embodying the luminosity function 
in some physical measuring device, such as a thermocouple, which 
may be used for direct measurement of illuminants, or to calibrate 
filters. This will be discussed under physical photometers. 

Candlepower Standards for Sources at High Temperatures. 
When the photometrists at the National Bureau of Standards 
found it necessary to measure the hght output of the tungsten 
lamp, which is about 400°K higher in color temperature than the 
standard carbon lamp, they obtained a blue glass^^ which, when 
used between the carbon-lamp standards and.the photometer, 
gave a very good color match with light from the tungsten lamp 
used on the other side of the photometer. By the use of these 
blue glasses, where transmissions were determined by a chosen 
procedure, tungsten-lamp horizontal-candlepower standards of 
intensity rated at 1J4 watts per mean horizontal candle were 
established in terms of the carbon standards. 

Again the value of the intensity of the light from the incan¬ 
descent lamps in use was no more than settled when another 
change was necessary owing to the introduction of the gas-filled 
tungsten lamps which operated at a much higher temperature 
than the vacuum tungsten lamps. Thus another correction due 
to color difference was necessary. This time another factor was 
introduced. 

Mean Spherical Candlepower or Lumen Standards. Up to 
about 1913, the filament of the incandescent lamp was mounted 
in such a form that there was a fairly constant relation between 
the mean spherical candlepower and the mean horizontal candle- 
power. This ratio, for both the carbon lamp and the early 
straight-filament vacuum tungsten lamp was about 79 per cent. 
Sometime about 1914 when the gas-filled incandescent lamp was 
introduced, the form of the filament was changed and not kept 
the same in all lamps so that a constant relation between mean 
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spherical candlepower and mean horizontal candlepower no 
longer held. Another diflS.culty was introduced since it did not 
seem possible to rotate the gas-filled lamp in order to obtain the 
mean horizontal candlepower. The reason the lamp could not 
be rotated was because rotation disturbed the gas currents 
within the lamp and caused a different distribution of the 
temperature of the different parts of the filament and thus 
changed its intensity. Some work was done at the National 
Bureau of Standards^^ that showed that a speed of rotation 
could be found that would not change the light output of the 
lamp, but this method never came into general use. At about 
this same time it was decided to give the output of incandescent 
lamps in lumens rather than in mean horizontal candles and 
so the best solution for these difficulties seemed to be to use the 
Ulbricht sphere and measure the mean spherical output of the 
incandescent lamp. 

At the National Bureau of Standards^^ 500-watt gas-filled 
incandescent-lamp mean spherical standards were set up about 
1917. First, mean spherical standards corresponding in color 
to the vacuum-tungsten-lamp standard rated at 134 watts per 
mean horizontal candle were set up by measuring the intensity 
in different planes around the lamp and obtaining the mean 
spherical intensity by integration. The intensity ratio of the 
vacuum-lamp standard to the 500-watt gas-filled standard was 
measured, using a number of experienced observers whose eyes 
had been tested by the Ives^® method, and overcoming the color 
difference by the use of a flicker photometer. To make sure 
that the sphere integrated in the same way the output of the two 
lamps differing in color, the 500-watt standards were measured 
at two voltages on the bar photometer and in the sphere, and it 
was found, as one would assume, that the measured total output 
varied in the same ratio as the horizontal intensity. The lower 
voltage was such that a color match was obtained with the 
vacuum standards, and the other voltage corresponded to that 
necessary for about 15 lumens per watt. 

Twelve years later, in 1929, the mean spherical candlepower 
of these 500-watt lamps was rechecked by an entirely new set of 
measurements.^^ This time the color difference between the 
134 -watt horizontal standards and the gas-filled standards was 
equalized by the use of a blue-glass filter, The average value 
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obtained in this xn-easTJ.i-ement of the six 600-watt gas-filled mean 
spherical standards agreed to -within about 0.25 per cent -with 
the previous values. 

There -were three chances for error bet-ween the carbon stand¬ 
ards and the gas-fille<i-lamp lumen standard, two due to color 
difference, and the third due to passing from the mean horizontal 
intensity to the mean spherical intensity; but this last test seems 
to show that the spherical standards maintained at Washington 
are quite accurate- 

The mean spherical candlepower may be determined either 
by measuring (1) the candlepower in various azimuths or zones 
and integrating, considering, of course, the size And position 
of the various zones; (2) by computing from the mean horizontal 
candlepower using the reduction factor; or (3) by a single meas¬ 
urement using a properly equipped Ulbricht sphere. Formerly, 
mean spherical candlepower values were obtained by methods (1) 
and (2), but today, except for very special cases, the Ulbricht 
sphere is employed whenever the mean spherical candlepower is 
measured. 


TTLBRICHT SPHERE 

The Ulbricht sphere. Fig. 218, has thus come into use as a 
result of the necessity for an integrating instrument for measur¬ 
ing the output of gas-filled tungsten lamps. It consists of a 
largo hollow sphere coated on the inside with white paint or 
other material of as nearly perfect diffusing power as possible 
and having at one point a -window of translucent glass set 
into it. The lamp to he measured is placed inside of the sphere, 
and between it and the -window is placed a screen so that the 
direct rays from the lamp do not strike the window. From 
theoretical consideration it can be shown that the brightness of 
the window is dirc^ctly proportional to the mean spherical candle- 
power of the lax-np, provided the sphere and the paint satisfy 
the following conditions; 

The paint oix the inside of the sphere must have a matte 
surface and be an nearly nonselective as possible so that the hght 
from the lamp -will nob be changed too much by repeated reflec¬ 
tions. It should have a high reflection factor because in this case 
certain errors dxxo to objects within the sphere and the fact that 
the paint may not have a matte surface are partially corrected. 
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Obviously the paint should be of such character that it wiU not 
change very rapidly with time. The theory applies rigorously to 
a perfectly diffusing and empty sphere, neither of which is realized 
in practice. However, it has been shown that large spheres, i.e,, 
large as compared to the lamp being measured, give quite 
accurately the mean spherical candlepower if the method of 



Fig. 218.—TJlbricht sphere. 


substitution is used. If the lamp being measured differs mark¬ 
edly from the standard lamp, arrangements should be made to 
have both of them in the sphere at the time the measurements 
are made. 

The translucent glass for the window should be very carefully 
selected since it is apt to change markedly the color of the light 
that it transfnits and thus introduce an error. 

Any type of photometer may be used to measure the brightness 
of the sphere window, but in most lamp factories the output of 
the sphere is measured with a physical photometer using a 
photoelectric tube as the detecting device. Figure 219 shows 
some of the equipment that goes with this sphere. The equip- 
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ment is for controlling and measuring the voltage and current 
applied to the lamp and the voltage applied to the photoelectric 
tube and the amplifying device used to measure the phototube 
output for the condition of balance. 

Practical operating conditions^* have been worked out for 
the sphere, so that very accurate measurements can be made on 
the lumen output of different-sized lamps in terms of the spherical 
standards that have been set up. 



Fig. 219.—Some equipment used with photoelectric photometry in connection 
with the Ulbricht sphere. 


Several methods have been described for measuring the 
reflecting factor of the paint used on the sphere. Taylor,*^ 
in 1916, in a Bureau of Standards paper, and Benford,^^ in 1935, 
outlined methods for measuring this reflection factor. Also 
using a spectrophotometer, the spectral character of the light 
from the sphere window can be compared with that from the 
lamp alone, and from these measurements the relative integrating 
factor for light sources of different colors can be computed. 

Measuring the light output of highly colored light sources, 
such as the sodium and the mercury arc, introduced further 
complications and differences. 
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The output of the sodium arc was measured, using a yellow 
screen* with the proper spectral transmission in front of the 
comparison lamp, operated at about the color temperature of 
the 500-watt standard lamp, so that a reasonably good color 
match was obtained with the light from the sodium lamp that is 
transmitted through the window of the sphere. 

The light from the high-pressure mercury arc comes from a 
number of lines in the yellow, green, and blue parts of the 
spectrum. The yellow and greeii lines furnish the major portion 
of the light, while the lines toward the blue end of the spectrum 
contribute only a small amount of light but enough to affect the 
color. While photometric comparisons can be made directly 
between a 600-watt incandescent-lamp standard and a high- 
pressure mercury arc, no very accurate results can be obtained 
with this color difference. 

Here again filters were selected and the photometric comparison 
made with as good a color match as possible. 

Physical Photometry. Owing to the many difficulties in visual 
photometry, such as the uncertainty of measurements when 
large color differences are encountered, the variation of the read¬ 
ings of the same individual from day to day, errors du6 to eye 
fatigue, etc., there has been a desire for a long time to set up some 
sort of a physical photometer so that the equating or measuring 
of the intensities of light sources could be made without depending 
upon the eye to make the final judgment. 

To set up a physical photometer that will work under all 
conditions requires an energy-measuring device that will weight 
radiation wavelength by wavelength just the same as the average 
eye does under various conditions of exposure to radiation of 
different intensity. Owing to the variation of the eye sensibility^ 
when the intensity of radiation is low, such a device for all ranges 
of intensity is practically impossible. For intensities above a 
certain low value the relative sensibility of the eye for radiation 
of different wavelengths is found to be approximately of constant 
value. Since the wavelength calibration curve of the eye, for 
high values of intensity, is known, it ought to be possible to set 
up an energy-measuring device in connection with a filter so that 
the combination would have a response curve of practically the 
^me shape as the average luminosity curve. 

* Obtained from the Coming Glass Works, 
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The first suggestion of a workable physical photometer found 
in literature was by F^ry^® about 1908. This physicist suggested 
the use of an energy-measuring device, such as a thermocouple 
back of a filter, with a spectral transmission curve as nearly as 
possible the same shape as the curve that represents the luminos¬ 
ity function. F6ry and his coworkers set up a physical photom¬ 
eter of this type and made some measurements of certain light 
sources, but this type of physical photometer was not thoroughly 
tested until 1915 when Ives and Kingsbury prepared a filter 
consisting of a solution with the proper transmission and backed 
this up with a thermocouple as their measuring device. With 
this instrument, they measured the eiBficiency of a number of 
light sources and showed that it was possible to make a physical 
photometer along this line. This type of physical photometer 
has one big disadvantage in that the amount of energy to be 
measured is very small, making necessary a highly sensitive 
galvanometer and a delicate thermopile, which restricts its 
use to the standardizing laboratory. 

The Phototube Physical Photometer. About 16 years ago 
work was started on the problem of using the photoelectric tube 
as a measuring device for photometers. At first it was thought 
that a photoelectric tube could be made with a wavelength- 
sensitivity curve similar to that of the luminosity function so 
that measurements could be made with the tube that would 
agree with those made by the average eye. If an attempt were 
made to measure the light intensity for the entire range of light 
used, including not only incandescent lamps and natural sources, 
which range in color temperature from about 1800 to 6000°K or 
even higher, but also such sources as the gaseous- and vapor- 
discharge tubes, the wavelength-sensitivity curve of the tube 
and the luminosity function would have to be very nearly the 
same. However, if only the light outputs of incandescent lamps 
are to be measured, the range in color temperature is much 
smaller, i.c., from about 2270 to about 3000°K, or somewhat 
higher if some of the high-intensity lamps for special purposes 
are included, and thus a much less close agreement is necessary. 

Tubes with a wavelength-sensitivity curve sufficiently similar 
from tube to tube and sufficiently constant for this purpose have 
not yet been developed. However, photometers have been 
developed using the photoelectric tube as the measuring device. 
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Several methods^® have been suggested and used in this type 
of physical photometry. Since it was not found possible to 
obtain a photoelectric tube that could be used as a measuring 
device over the entire range of color temperature necessary for 
incandescent lamps, standards were obtained for about all the 
different types of incandescent lamps to be measured and 
comparisons made of intensity of the light output for practically 
one color. This put the burden of furnishing the standards up¬ 
on the standardization laboratories. 

For some time now, practically all the measurements of the 
light output of incandescent lamps made in the laboratories of 
the incandescent-lamp factories in this country have been made 
with photoelectric-tube photometers attached to Ulbricht 
spheres. By the use of this type of physical photometer, three 
very great advantages were obtained for the industrial labora¬ 
tories. First, the measurement of the output of the incandescent 
lamps did not depend upon a selected group of trained observers; 
second, an increased accuracy in the relative measurements for 
any one type of lamp; and third, increased speed of operation. 
With this limited physical photometer an operator at the sphere 
can compare any one type of incandescent lamp with the proper 
standard as accurately as, or in many instances more accurately 
than, was possible in the standardization laboratories by eye 
observation. 

Gradually as better phototubes were developed, it was found 
that by selecting the tubes the range of color temperature of the 
lamps for which the response was linear was widened. At first, 
it did not seem that a color screen used with the tube would be 
of any special advantage as the wavelength sensitivity of the tube 
did not extend far enough to the red end of the spectrum. How¬ 
ever, a caesium vacuum tube was developed with a wavelength 
sensibility that extended to longer wavelengths than the red end 
of the visible spectrum. One laboratory started using a green 
filter with the tubes and very greatly extended the range of color 
temperature over which accurate readings could be made with a 
single photoelectric tube and a single standard lamp. 

It was found recently^^ that a phototube could be selected 
which when used with an available green filter had a wavelength 
response of such character that if it were calibrated with light 
from a source at a color temperature of 2700®K (about the 
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color temperature of the 40-watt gas-filled lamp), it would read 
the light output of lamps up to a color temperature of 2970°K 
(the color temperature of the SOO-watt gas-filled lamp) with an 
error of only about 1 per cent. This offered very great promise 
for the usefulness of these types of photoelectric tubes with the 
green screen for the measurement of the light output of incan¬ 
descent lamps. 

A New Measuring Device for Photometry. The dry-disk 
photo-e.m.f.^° cell which, unlike a photoelectric tube, requires 
no external source of e.m.f., seems to be one of the most con¬ 
venient devices ever offered for the measurement of light output. 
This cell consists essentially of a thin 
metallic disk on which is a film of lead 
oxide, selenium oxide, or some other 
similar substance to serve as the light- 
sensitive material. The metal disk forms 
the positive terminal, and a metal col¬ 
lector ring in contact with the light- 
sensitive surface forms the negative 
terminal. A picture of one of these 
cells is shown in Fig. 220. The current 
output of such cells varies with the Fkj. 220 .—Photo-e.m.f. 
illumination, and a properly made cell (Woston photronio 

connected to a galvanometer or micro¬ 
ammeter of the proper resistance has boon found to give an 
approximately linear relation between illumination and current 
output for a wide range of illumination. Several of those colls 
from various manufacturers have been studied and some of their 
characteristics measured. In general, the wavelength-response 
curveof this typo of cell is somewhat broader than the luminosity 
curve. Nearly all that have been measured, however, have a 
wavelength response that could be corrected with a filter to agree 
very accurately in shape with the luminosity-function curve. 
Some cells that have boon corrected with filt(irs so that thoir 
response agrees reasonably well with that of the average eye give 
results that agree within about 1 per cent, even when measuring 
the light output of a high-intensity mercury lamp with the cell 
calibrated by the light from a 100-watt incandescent standard. 
Even the uncorrected cell will read the relative output of various 
* See Tig. 153, 
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incandescent lamps with but a small error (2 or 3 jxt cent) 
and will read the output of such colored lamps as the hip;h- 
intensity mercury-arc or the sodium lamp with an error of only 

a few per cent (6 to 10 per cent). An 
error of 20 to 40 per cent may ho 
introduced, if an attempt is mad(^ to 
measure daylight illumination with a 
cell (without filter) that has been 
calibrated, using a gas-filled tungst(^n 
lamp as the standard. Tlunse ikhv 
light-sensitive cells have bex'n uscxl 
extensively as the detecting element 
of foot-candle or light meters. It has 
been found possible to make liglit 
meters that can be used to measure 
the illumination in various places su(‘h 
as offices, factories, etc., and although 
some are small enough to carry in one's pocket, they maintain 
their calibration very well. A picture of one such light mciter is 
shown in Fig. 221. 



Fig. 221.—Foot-caudle 
meter with photo-e.m.f. ceU 
as sensitive element. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Some problems in radiant-energy measurements require very 
special procedures and often special apparatus. A good method 
for describing such methods and procedures is to outline some of 
the problems and describe one or more of the methods that have 
been used in making the measurements. Some such problems 
are the study and the use of selective receivers, the evaluation of 
various sorts of stimuli, color and brightness, the erythcmal effect 
of radiation, the luminosity of radiation, measurements of 
spectral radiation of heavenly bodies, and the solar constant. 

EVALUATION OF DATA OBTAINED WITH NONHOMOGENEOUS 

RADIATION 

B. T. Barnes* 

Nonselective Receiver. If one has a source emitting radiation 
of various wavelengths, the radiant flux density received at a 
certain point can be ascertained with a single reading, if the 
measuring instrument is nonselective over a wavelength range 
which includes all the radiation from the source. Instruments 
with blackened receivers measuring the heating effect of the 
radiation, such as thermopiles, bolometers, and vane radiometers, 
are ordinarily sufficiently nonselective throughout the ultraviolet, 
visible, and near infrared portions of the spectrum t so that 
they may be used for measuring the total radiation from suitable 
sources, or the fraction of this radiation transmitted by, or 
reflected from, a given object. 

Selective Receiver. If the available nonselective receivers 
are not sufficiently sensitive or are unsuitable for some other 
reason, a selective receiver such as a photoelectric tube may 
sometimes yield the desired information. For example, if vhe 

* Phyddstf Incandescent Lamp Department, General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
t See p. 211. 
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spectral distribution of the radiation from a source, and the 
spectral sensitivity of the receiver are both known, the intensity 
of the total radiation can be obtained in absolute value. With 
a selective receiver, the transmission of a neutral filter or the 
reflectivity of a nonselective surface can be measured directly, 
but the transmission or reflection of selective substances is 
obtainable only by measuring the spectral distribution of the 
radiation from the source and the spectral transmission or reflec¬ 
tion values over the required wavelength range, and computing 
the integral transmission or reflection. Thus the fraction of the 
radiant flux from a given source transmitted by a given substance 
is 


j4>xrxdX 


(93) 


where 4>xdX is the radiant flux of wavelengths between X and 
\ + d\ received from the source when the filter is not present, 
and Tx is the fraction of the flux of wavelength X transmitted 
by the filter. 

Evaluating Stimuli. If one wishes to know the luminous effect 
of radiation, measurements are often made visually by matching 
the intensity of the light with that from a calibrated comparison 
source, by subjective photometry. The intensity of light 
may also be measured very simply by using a calibrated receiver 
whose spectral sensitivity is approximately the same as that of 
the average eye.* Unless one of these methods is used, the radia¬ 
tion must be separated into its component wavelengths, the 
intensity for each wavelength measured, and the luminous flux 
calculated by means of the equation 

F = 


where F is the luminous flux, 4>xdX the radiant flux of wavelengths 
between X and X + dX, Ky, the relative luminosity, for the average 
eye, of the radiation of wavelength X, and C is the constant for 
converting energy-flux units of the wavelength of maximum 
visibility to luminous-flux units 

(1 watt of radiation of X5550A = 621 lumens). 


* See Table 33, col. 3, p. 411. 
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With any other excitation process, a similar procedure is 
followed in evaluating the effective radiation received direct 
from the source or through a filter or from a reflector. One 
needs only put the relative sensitivity of the receiver which 
is being excited in place of the relative eye sensitivity Xx, 
introduce the proper constant to convert to the stimulus unit 
which one wishes to use, and integrate over the entire range of 
effective wavelengths, in order to obtain the intensity of the 
stimulus for the particular excitation process being considered. 
This procedure is used in evaluating the effectiveness of a source 
in producing erythema, in blackening a photographic plate, 
in producing photoelectrons, and in other excitation processes. 
However, one must be very careful in applying the results of 
such a computation if there is not a one-to-one correspondence 
between energy received and effect produced. Tor example, if 
one had a source giving just enough ultraviolet radiation to kill 
bacteria with a certain fairly long exposure, another source 
giving one-tenth as much effective radiation might not be one- 
tenth as effective. In fact, it might have no effect at all, even 
if the bacteria were exposed to it continuously throughout their 
lives, in this case, a rating of the two sources on the basis of 
their effective radiation means simply that if, without changing 
the spectral distribution of the radiated energy, the intensity 
from the weak source were increased tenfold or that from the 
strong source reduced by a factor of 10, they would have the 
same effect. 

Color and Brightness. By mixing red, green, and blue light of 
suitable character in the correct proportions, white light or light 
of almost any given color can be produced. This fact is used 
as the basis of most systems of color specification: colored light 
is defined by the amounts of each of three primary stimuli 
which, when mixed, will match it. In the system adopted by the 
International Commission on Illumination in 1931, the primaries 
are called the x, and z stimuK.* Table 33 gives the 
relative amounts of these stimuli required to match light of 
various wavelengths in an equal-energy spectrum (equal amounts 
of energy flux per unit wavelength interval throughout spectr\im). 

* This has the advantage over the designations ^'red,'' green,and 
“blue*’ in that the latter are calculated to suggest physical constituents 
rather than psychological components. 
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The y coefficients in the table below are the I.C.I. standard 
luminosity coefficients. This makes it possible to obtain the 
brightness and color specifications of light by using three sets of 


Table 33. Relative Amounts of Peimaky Stimuli Requieed to Match 
Light of Wavelength X in an Equal-energy Spectrum, for 1931 
I.C.I. Standard Observer 


Wave¬ 
length, A 

Distribution coefficients I 
for equal-energy stimulus 

Wave¬ 
length, A 

Distribution coefficients 

for equal-energy stimulus 


y 

z 

So 

V 

2 

3800 

0.0014 

0.0000 

0.0065 

5800 

0.9163 

0.8700 

0.0017 

3900 

0,0042 

0.0001 

0.0201 

5900 

1.0263 

0.7570 

0.0011 

4000 

0.0143 

0.0004 

0.0679 

6000 

1.0622 

0.6310 

0.0008 

4100 

0.0435 

0.0012 

0.2074 

6100 

1.0026 

0.5030 

0.0003 

4200 

0.1344 

0.0040 

0.6456 

6200 

0.8544 

0.3810 

0.0002 

4300 

0.2839 

0.0116 

1.3856 

6300 

0.6424 

0.2650 

0.0000 

4400 

0.3483 

0.0230 

1.7471 

6400 

0.4479 

0.1750 

0.0000 

4500 

0.3362 

0.0380 

1.7721 

6500 

0.2835 

0.1070 

0.0000 

4600 

0.2908 

0.0600 

1.6692 

6600 

0.1649 

0.0610 

0.0000 

4700 

0.1954 

0.0910 

1.2876 

6700 

0.0874 

0.0320 

0.0000 

4800 

0.0956 

0.1390 

0.8130 

6800 

0.0468 

0.0170 

0.0000 

4900 

0.0320 

0.2080 

0.4652 

6900 

0.0227 

0.0082 

0.0000 

5000 

0.0049 

0.3230 

0.2720 

7000 

0.0114 

0.0041 

0.0000 

5100 

0.0093 

0.5030 

0.1582 

7100 

0.0058 

0.0021 

0.0000 

5200 

0.0633 

0.7100 

0.0782 

7200 

0.0029 

0.0010 

0.0000 

5300 

0.1655 

0.8620 

0.0422 

7300 

0.0014 

0.0005 

0.0000 

5400 

0.2904 

0.9540 

0.0203 

7400 

0.0007 

0.0003 

0.0000 

5500 

0.4334 

0.9950 

0.0087 

7500 

0.0003 

0.0001 

0.0000 

5600 

0.5945 

0.9950 

0.0039 

7600 

0.0002 

0.0001 

0.0000 

5700 

0.7621 

0.9520 

0.0021 

7700 

0.0001 

0.0000 

0.0000 

5800 

0.9163 

0.8700 

0.0017 

1 7800 

0.0000 

> 0.0000 

0.0000 


coefficients instead of four. If the radiant flux* of wave¬ 
length between X and X + AX is multiplied by x, y, and z, respec¬ 
tively, and each of these products summated over the entire 
visible spectrum, these sums give the amounts of the primary 
stimuli required to match the light in question. The luminous 
flux is C2)§<S>xAX, the constant C being 621 lumens per watt, if 
$xAX is expressed in terms of watts and the result is to be in 
lumens. The colorf of the light is specified by the numbers 

* See p. 4. 

t Strictly speaking chromaticity. 
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X, y, and z, defined by the equations 

2(5 + y + 2 )$xAX 

etc. Since a: + y + z = 1, any two of them determine the third. 
Colors may conveniently be represented by plotting y against x; 
Figure 222 gives such a plot^ for the spectrum (homogeneous 
radiation), for the daylight and sunlight substitutes specified by 
the I.C.I. in 1931, for light from tungsten at 2848°K and for 



fight from a mercury arc operating at about atmospheric pressure. 
The coor^ates for fight of every color fall within the region 
Iwimded by the spectrum locus and the fine joining its ends, 
liight whose X and y values are within the range 0 33 ± 0 02 
may be considered as white. The greater the departure from 
tto range, the greater the degree of coloration. In any one 
direction from the region of pure whites, all the colors are of the 
same hue, the change being first to a pale tint, then to a stronger 
. ; ? a certain particular white is selected as a reference 
standard and a straight fine drawn on the (a:, y) plot (Fig 222) 
from the point representing this white to a point representing a 
spectrum color (homogeneous radiation), then any intermediate 
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color C on this line can be matched by combining the white light 
with the homogeneous (spectrum) light. The wavelength of 
the latter is called the dominant wavelength of C; the fraction 
of the total brightness supplied by the homogeneous radiation, 
when the latter is mixed with the white light to match C, is called 
the colorimetric purity of the color C, 

The purity p of a color with coordinates x and y is given 
by the formulas 


_ iy -fvv). 

y ’ 


f (x-X) 

^ ~ (x^- X) 


(95) 


f_ (y-Y) 
iy.- Y) 


where Xa, yw, and X, Y are the respective coordinates of the 
white light and the homogeneous (spectrum) radiation which can 
be mixed to match the given color. Two formulas for/ are given 
because the first gives greater accuracy if the line from the point 
X, y to the white point makes an angle of less than 46 deg. with 
the a>axis, the second formula being superior if the angle is greater 
than 45 deg. 

Light of nonspectral colors (purples, etc.) has coordinates 
falling in the region on the (x, y) plot between the whites and 
the straight line joining the ends of the spectrum locus. By 
adding homogeneous (spectrum) light of the appropriate color 
to light of a nonspectral color, any selected white light can 
be matched. The wavelength of the homogeneous light required 
for this match is obtained by drawing a straight line from the 
point representing the nonspectral color through the white point 
to the spectrum locus. This wavelength is called the dominant 
wavelength of the nonspectral color, but light of this wavelength 
is conspicuous by its deficiency. This fact is denoted by assigning 
to the nonspectral color a negative purity whose magnitude is 
the ratio of the brightness of the homogeneous light to that of the 
nonspectral light in the mixture matching the white fight. 

Eiythemal Effectiveness. Sources of ultraviolet radiation are 
frequently rated in terms of their effectiveness for producing 
a slight reddening of untanned human skin of average sensitive¬ 
ness. Figure 223 gives the relative effectiveness of radiation of 
different wavelengths for producing a “minimum perceptible 
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erythema.^^^ For intense reddening, the relative-effectiveness 
curve is quite different®: the radiant flux of wavelengths less than 
2900A becomes much less effective than that of greater wave¬ 
lengths, because the latter penetrates more deeply and hence is 
able to produce more severe “burns/’ Thus the curve of Fig. 
223 applies only to the average untanned individual exposed 
just enough that a slight reddening is observable 12 to 24 hr. 
after the exposure. This requires^ about 0.05 joule of radiation 
of X2967A per cm^, or correspondingly greater amounts of radia¬ 
tion of other wavelengths. The required energy is independent of 



Fia. 223.—Relative effectiveness of radiation of various wavelengths in produc¬ 
ing a “minimum perceptible erythema.” 


the length of exposure, provided the latter does not exceed an 
hour or two. 

The name E-viton has been suggested® for a unit of radiant 
flux weighted according to its effectiveness for producing a 
“minimum perceptible erythema.” The stimulus S in E-vitons 
is given by 

S = 0.001 S/Sx^xAX, 

where the flux 4>xAX is in microwatts, and is the relative 
sensitivity of untanned skin as given in Fig. 223 {S\ = 100 for 
X2967A). For flux density, the name finsen for a viton per square 
foot was suggested. Exposure per square foot could be expressed 
in finsen-hours and total exposure in viton-hours. 

Transmission vs. Thickness. When monochromatic radiation 
passes through a uniform material, the fraction absorbed in 
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traversing a given thickness remains constant. With non- 
homogeneous radiation, the fraction absorbed in a given thickness 
keeps decreasing as the radiation goes through the material 
(unless the absorption coefficient is the same for radiation of all 
wavelengths present). This is due to the change in spectral 
distribution produced by the absorption. Since the relative 
magnitude of the change depends on both the original spectral 
distribution and the spectral transmission of the material being 
traversed, it is ordinarily not possible to derive a formula express¬ 
ing the relationship between the fraction of nonhomogeneous 
radiation of a given spectral distribution transmitted and the 
thickness of the material traversed. Instead, the radiation must 
be treated as a mixture of a number of essentially monochromatic 
components: the transmission is computed for each component 
and the resultant total transmission obtained by a summation 
procedure, as indicated on page 409. The transmission t\ for 
radiation of wavelength X varies with the thickness d of homo 
geneous material traversed according to the relation 

■— 

(1 - J'x) 

where is the absorption coefiicient of the material for radiation 
of wavelength X, and rxis the fraction reflected for this wavelength. 
The exponential variation of transmittance with thickness often 
makes transmission vs. wavelength curves for two markedly 
different thicknesses entirely unlike each other. For example, 
if a filter 0.5 mm thick, absorbing 60 per cent of the radiation 
of a certain wavelength, is replaced by a filter 4 mm thick, only 
about one-third of one per cent of this radiation is transmitted. 
If the thin filter transmitted radiation of certain wavelengths 
without absorption, the thick one will also. In such a case, 
increasing the thickness narrows the transmission band. Con¬ 
versely, a transmission band is widened if the thickness is 
decreased (except in the theoretical case of abrupt transition 
from maximum to zero transmission). For example, if a corex 
D bulb 1 mm thick, absorbing 95 per cent of radiation of wave¬ 
length 2537A, is blown out into a bubble'' window only 0.1 
mm thick, it will absorb only 26 per cent of the radiation of this 
wavelength. Such a procedure extends the range of effective 
transmission considerably, if the log transmission-vs.-wavelength 
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curve is not too steep in the region of low transmissionvs. For 
example, a transmission of 1 X 10“® per cent is increased to 
10 per cent by reducing the thickness by a factor of 10. 


THE LUMINOSITY OF RADIANT ENERGY 


W. E. Forsythe* 

Any photometric measurement depends upon eye observation 
and, as the eye is a very selective receiver for radiant flux of 
different wavelengths, a calibration of the eye with respect 
to its reaction to radiation of different wavelengths is often neces¬ 
sary. The eye responds to a very narrow band of radiant flux, 
2 . 6 ., between about 4000 and 7600A, and in this range the relative 
sensibility of the eye varies by a factor of about 1,000, being 
very small at either wavelength limit and reaching a maximum 
at about the center, 2 .e., about X = 5550A. 

Numerous investigations have been made to determine this 
eye calibration, i.6., the relation between luminous flux and 
radiant flux in the different parts of the spectrum, called the 
luminosity of radiant flux. By definition,, these three quantities 
are related as follows: 


Xx 


Fx 


(96) 


where K\ = spectral luminosity. 

Fx = spectral luminous flux. 
i>x = spectral radiant flux. 

C = a constant, 621 lumens per watt. 

To obtain the luminosity factor, it is necessary to measure 
both the luminous flux and the radiant flux. Measurement of 
the radiant flux is a straightforward measurement and requires, 
of course, all the care previously outlined for such measurements. 
In this case, however, extreme care must be exercised to eliminate 
the stray radiation. This is because the relative sensitivity 
of the eye varies so much from one part of the spectrum to another 
that an amount of stray radiation that would be entirely negligi¬ 
ble from a radiation-measuring standpoint might introduce a very 
serious error into the luminosity, since the stray radiation may 

*Phy8icisU Incandescent Lamy Lepartmentj General Electric Company^ 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
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be of such a wavelength as to give more than a thousand times 
the luminosity of the same amount of radiation at the wavelength 
considered. The measurement of the luminous flux is probably 
the more diflBlcult because it contains the human element, 
a comparison by means of the human eye. Since the measure¬ 
ments of the relative luminosity can be made directly or indirectly 
only by some photometric method, any peculiarity of the method 
is very apt to be intimately connected with the form of the 
spectral-luminosity curve obtained. 

For such photometric measurements, either the equality- 
of-brightness method (simultaneous comparison) or the flicker 
method (alternate comparison) are used. The equality-of- 
brightness method is the older, and for lights of the same quality 
of color (hue and saturation) it is capable of greater precision 
than the other. The precision of measurement by the equality- 
of-brightness method, however, decreases as the difference in 
the color quality of the two lights increases, and for most inex¬ 
perienced observers, the attempt to photometer lights of widely 
different quality— e.gr., white with red, green, or blue—^is sub¬ 
ject to enormous uncertainty if it is not altogether impossible. 
On the other hand, the precision by the flicker method is but 
little affected by differences in quality of color, and almost any 
observer with but little training can make and repeat with good 
precision such photometric settings with a flicker photometer. 

By means of the flicker photometer, several reliable investiga¬ 
tions of the luminosity of radiation have been made.® Using 
the flicker photometer the luminosity for different wavelength 
intervals can be measured in terms of a selected intensity quite 
readily and with a fair consistency even by inexperienced 
observers. Ives,® who was the first to make an extensive investi¬ 
gation of luminosity by the flicker method, prefaced his measure¬ 
ments by a study of the effect of the field size and brightness upon 
the results obtained by the two methods. He came to the con¬ 
clusion that a field size of approximately 2 deg. and a brightness 
of approximately 2.5 millilamberts were the essential conditions 
which brought the two methods into agreement. The 2-deg. 
field recommended by Ives is considerably smaller than the usual 
Lummer-Brodhun field so widely used. The luminosity obtained 
under these conditions of field size and brightness can not be 
employed legitimately in computations based upon photo- 
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metric data obtained with larger fields and fields of different 
brightness. 

Since it is so difficult to make photometric measurements 
with a large color difference, the cascade or step-by-step method^ 
has been suggested as a method for eliminating the necessity of 
making such measurements in this kind of work. 

The step-by-step method of measuring luminosity is so called 
from the fact that the lunoinosity for a particular wavelength is 
measured in terms of the luminosity at a slightly different 
wavelength, this latter relative to that at a third wavelength, 
and so on throughout the spectrum. The size of step between 
wavelengths is so chosen that little or no hue difference is per¬ 
ceptible between any two wavelengths being compared. With 
these successive ratios of spectral luminous flux and the cor¬ 
responding radiant-flux measurements, it is then possible to 
compute the relative-luminosity curve for the region of the 
spectrum studied. Reduction of this curve to an equal energy 
basis gives the spectral-luminosity curve as usual. 

This method is related to the method of measuring the lumen 
output of a high-temperature incandescent lamp in terms of 
that of a lamp at lower temperature by first reading the output 
of the high-temperature lamp at such a voltage that its light 
output differs but a small amount in color from the standard, and 
the light output at a higher voltage in terms of that at the 
first voltage, and so on, making as many steps as may seem neces¬ 
sary to make the large color step. While this method does not 
eliminate errors in photometry due to color differences, it makes 
it possible for the untrained observer to make a photometric 
determination with a color difference that many think impossible 
to make by direct comparison. If the same size of field and the 
same field brightness are used with this method and with the 
flicker method, the results should agree, according to the findings 
of Ives.® 

At first it might seem that the step-by-step method of deter¬ 
mining the eye calibration would require a prohibitive number 
of photometric settings, but it is possible to take readings at 
a comparatively few wavelengths, plot a curve, and obtain the 
values of the ratios of luminosity from this curve. 

In a determination of the luminosity function® made at the 
National Bureau of Standards in 1923, the step-by-step method 
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was used with approximately the field and brightness conditions 
suggested by Ives.® Great care was taken to avoid such errors as 
it was possible to foresee, and corrections were made for unavoid¬ 
able errors. The step, ^’.e., the wavelength difference between the 
compared radiation, was selected to give as small a color difference 
as possible and still not make it necessary to take too many 
readings. The apparatus was kept set up at the Bureau for 
some time and the luminosity factors measured for many experi¬ 
enced observers as they happened to come to Washington. In 
all, the spectral-luminosity curve of 52 observers was determined 
and these 52 should be given more weight than is usual since many 
of them were selected because of their experience in this kind of 
work. The results obtained were in close agreement with the 
flicker-photometer data obtained by Ives® and by Coblentz® and 
others, and seemed so satisfactory that results based upon 
them have been adopted as the standard luminosity curve 
by the I.E.S.^ in this country and by the I.C.I.^® as the inter¬ 
national luminosity curve. The final result of the average 
luminosity curve is given in column 3 of Table 33, page 411. 

SPECTRAX-ENERGY MEASUREMENTS OF HEAVENLY BODIES 
C. G. Abbot* 

Knowledge, independent or confirmatory, regarding the 
physics of the heavenly bodies involves determinations of their 
spectral intensities. Unfortunately only one of them, the sun, is 
intense enough and near enough to make it easy to conduct 
the necessary measurements with considerable detail. Hence 
spectroradiometric devices, though generally associated with 
powerful telescopes, fall far short of giving the information 
which is desired. Measurements must be conducted beneath 
the atmosphere which is a turbid selectively absorbing screen, 
subject to large and rapid fluctuations of transparency and of 
optical homogeneity. 

Many important celestial light sources are so faint that only 
rough separations of their radiation into several wide spectral 
ranges are practicable. Such imperfect discriminations are often 
accomplished by the insertion of absorbing screens. These 


* Secretaryf Smithsonian Institution, 
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devices, though intensity-saving, are disappointingly indefinitc’i 
discriminators in many instances. The spectroscope, whether 
prismatic or, what is still more prodigal, the diffraction grating 
instrument, depletes the intensity enormously, and besides is 
unequally depleting for different wavelengths. The Christiansen 
filter* seems to offer several advantages for this class of 
investigation. 

The preceding summary indicates some of the difficulties 
which attend spectral radiometry of the celestial bodies. As a 
supplementary indication of one phase of these difficulties, one 
may recall that none of the brightest stars send to the earth 
more than 1 X 10"^° as much radiation as the sun.^^ 

Methods of Solar Spectral Radiometry. With abundant 
intensity available, it is not necessary to concentrate the solar 
beam with a telescope unless the study of the rays from detailed 
localities on the solar surface is desired. Accordingly for many 
purposes a coelostat for reflecting the solar beam to the spectro- 
radiometer is sufficient. As the beam is of practically unlimited 
cross section, one may use a tall slit and prism or grating, con¬ 
centrating the rays to slightly more or slightly less than the height 
of the linear receiver by means of a concave mirror or cylindric 
lens. The bolometer, with its natural linear form, has been most 
used in solar-energy measurements. Diagrams and descriptions 
of the spectrobolometric apparatus used for solar research and the 
means used to determine its selective transmission are given 
in the Annals of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory?-^ 

In the study of the distribution of solar radiation of specifiic 
wavelengths along the diameter of the solar disk, a long-focus 
tower telescope was substituted for the coelostat to feed the 
spectrobolometer. The solar image being allowed to drift by 
the earth's diurnal motion across the slit of the spectrobolometer, 
every part of the solar image observed experienced in the telescope 
exactly the same treatment as every other. 

Methods of Stellar Spectral Radiometry. The stars are all so 
faint that only since the 100-in. telescope of Mount Wilson 
Observatory has been available could there be a promising study 
of stellar spectra by radiometric methods. Hence until recently 
the attempts to determine stellar spectral-energy distribution 
were made through visual and photographic spectral photometry. 

* See p, 104. 
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Energy spectra of the sun and nine bright stars were observed 
in 1923 with the spectroradiometer emplo 3 dng star‘images of 
250-ft. focus from the 100-in. reflector of Mount Wilson and using 
as a measuring device a radiometer with the two vanes, 1.5 by 
0,5 mm, separated by 2.5 mm, provided by the late Dr. Nichols 
and his colleague, Dr. Tear. The observations extended between 
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Fig. 224. —Spectral distribution of tho radiant energy of two stars outside the 
atmosphere, A ^ a Orionis, B ^ ^ Pegasi. 

wavelengths 0.437 and 2.224;i. This work was extended^^ in 1928 
with better apparatus to 18 stars (Fig. 224). It was possible to 
eliminate atmospheric and optical selective depletions by using 
tho known solar spectrum as a comparison type. 

Radiometric Stellar Observations with Absorption Cells. 
Extensive investigations of total radiation, and of radiation 
transmitted by water colls, and by similar devices for cutting 
off certain parts of tho spectrum, have been made by Coblontz^* 
and by Pettit and Nicholson, “ using thermopiles of very sensitive 
construction.^^ These investigations have dealt with stars to 
about tho tenth magnitude, and with detailed examinations 
of the radiation of the moon and the planets. 
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The thermopiles recently employed by Pettit and Nicholson 
have junctions of pure bismuth with the alloy of bismuth with 
5 per cent tin. Exceedingly fine wires are drawn out in glass 
tubes, the glass being dissolved off with hydrofluoric acid.^^^ 
Enlarged areas for receiving star images may be made either by 
flattening tiny globules of solder between glass plates, or by 
attaching copper receivers with solder or white lead. The 
receivers are blackened with a suspension of lampblack and 
platinum black in alcohol and turpentine. The authors state 
that in one of their receivers the mass to be heated by the star is 
0.035 mg. They compute that 1 mm deflection of their galva¬ 
nometer indicates a rise of temperature of 33 X 10"“®°C. 
Betelgeuse {a Orionis) gives 500 mm deflection for total radiation 
as collected in the 40-ft. focus of the 100-in. reflector on Mount 
Wilson. They are accustomed to record the deflections of 
their moving-coil galvanometer by photography, and so quiet 
is the trace that deflections of 0.1 mm are readable. 

Stellar Investigations with the Photoelectric Tube. As stellar 
photometers, photoelectric tubes lend themselves to more accu¬ 
rate measurements than photographic or visual photometry can 
readily supply, the simplicity and tirelessness of their electrical 
records being much in their favor. They are especially useful 
for the study of the curves of variation of intensity of the several 
types of variable stars. 

The photoelectric tube, owing to the large area of its receiving 
surface, is used with out-of-focus star images. Bad “seeing,’’ 
therefore, does not produce bad observations. Stebbins states 
that with his best tubes the limit of observable deflections cor¬ 
responds to a current of about 10~^® amp. The probable error 
of one normal magnitude he states as about 0.0036 magnitude. 
Employed with the 40-in. refractor of the Yerkes Observatory, 
the limit of faintness of stars ordinarily observed is about the 
ninth magnitude. In use with yellow- and blue-color filters of 
selected transmitting qualities, a program is being carried out 
at the Yerkes Observatory to determine the color indices of 
B-type stars. The color index being the difference between the 
visual and the photographic apparent magnitude of a star gives 
a clue to the distribution of light in its spectrum. This is cited 
merely as one example of the various applications of photoelectric 
stellar photometry. 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE SOLAR CONSTANT 
L. B. Aldrich* 

Solar-constant measurements have been in progress at selected 
high-altitude stations of the Smithsonian Institution for over 
30 years. These stations are chosen as the best available to 
fulfill the following requirements: (1) a minimum of atmospheric 
water vapor, dust and other impurities, (2) uniformity of sky 
conditions, (3) a minimum of wind, and (4) a maximum of days 
clear enough for observations. 

The solar constant is defined as the intensity of the total 
solar radiation in free space at the earth's mean distance from 
the sun. It is usually expressed in calories per square centimeter 
of surface normal to the radiation, per minute of time. The solar 
constant is not constant but varies irregularly through a range 
of nearly 3 per cent. The mean value is about 1.94 cal./(cm2min.) 
for the mean earth distance. Because measurements must 
unavoidably be made near the bottom of the atmosphere, the 
determination of the solar constant divides into two parts: (1) 
the exact measurement of the intensity of solar radiation received 
at the observing station, and (2) the exact estimation of the loss 
which the radiation suffers in traversing the .atmosphere. The 
first part requires an accurate pyrheliometer. The second part 
involves exact measurements of atmospheric transmission coeffi¬ 
cients in the solar-spectrum range. In addition this includes 
estimates of the relative transmissibility of the spectral radiation 
in the optical apparatus, and of the atmospheric transmission of 
those feeble parts of the solar spectrum lying in the ultraviolet 
and the infrared beyond the limits of the spectral region usually 
observed. 

The types of pyrheliometer used by the Smithsonian Institution 
in solar-constant work are the Abbot silver-disk p 3 n:heliometer^ 
and a modified form of the Angstrom^^ electrically compen¬ 
sated pyrheliometer. The silver-disk instrument is simple, 
rugged, requires no accessories and is capable of maintaining a 
constant scale of readings for many years. The Angstrom 
apparatus is also very satisfactory, though it requires a galvanom¬ 
eter and other electrical accessories. It has the advantage of 

* Assistant Director of Astrophysical Observatory^ Smithsonian Institution, 
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yielding a complete reading in less time than the silver disk. 
For the determination of the standard pyrheliometric scale, upon 
which the scale of all secondary instruments such as the silver 
disk is based, the Smithsonian Institution has developed the 
improved water-flow blackbody pyrheliometer.^^ The Abbot 
water-flow pyrheliometer is essentially a hollow blackbody 
absorber whose walls are continuously bathed in flowing water. 
Measurement of the rate of water flow, the rise of temperature 
of the water, and the area of the aperture receiving radiation 
yields a value of the total radiation in absolute units. Known 
quantities of heat electrically produced within the hollow chamber 
are found to be exactly measured by the instrument. The 
present modified form of the Abbot water-flow pyrheliometer 
retains the blackbody absorber but, in accordance with the 
suggestion of V. M. Shulgin, a second identical hollow chamber 
is placed beside it. The inflowing water divides as it enters, an 
equal quantity bathing the walls of each hollow chamber. This 
device entirely eliminates the former troublesome drift. Obser¬ 
vations with this improved water-flow instrument are highly 
satisfactory. We are confident that the results have established 
the correct scale of pyrheliometry within 1 part in 400. Seventy 
copies of the silver-disk pyrheliometer have been standardized 
against the water-flow p 3 n’heliometer at the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion and furnished at cost to solar-radiation observers in all parts 
of the world. 

The fundamental solar-constant method, worked out by 
Langley and known as the “long method,^' involves a series of 
determinations of the intensity of aU parts of the solar spectrum 
on a day of unchanging clearness, so as to disclose the increase 
of intensity of spectral radiation which occurs as the sun mounts 
higher and higher. Langley^^ showed that for a ray of homo¬ 
geneous wavelength, the intensity is connected with the length 
of path in the atmosphere by the exponential formula of Bouguer- 
Lambert: 

log / = m log a -h log Jo (97) 

where J = observed intensity. 

Jo = intensity outside the atmosphere. 
a = fraction transmitted with vertical sun (the trans¬ 
mission coefficient). 
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m = air mass or the ratio of the length of path of the 
radiation in the atmosphere to that obtaining with 
vertical sun. 

The logarithmic form of this equation is that of a straight line. 
The equation holds strictly only for radiation of homogeneous 
wavelength. The observations necessary for obtaining the cor¬ 
rections which are applied, as well as errors, uncertainties and 
limitations of this method are described and discussed in the 
Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory,^^ At increasing altitudes 
of the sun a series of holographs, i.e,, photographic records of 
intensity of solar radiation are made with the spectrobolometer. 
Each holograph requires 7 min. and yields a record of intensities in 
the spectral range 0.34 to 2.5m. From these holographs at each 
of 40 selected wavelengths, air masses are plotted against log J 
and the best straight line drawn to fit the points for each wave¬ 
length. The slope of each of these lines is the coefl&cient of 
transmission for the given wavelength, and the extrapolation of 
the line to zero air mass gives the intensity outside the atmosphere 
for the same wavelength. A summation of the intensities outside 
the atmosphere, divided by a summation of the intensities at the 
earth^s surface gives a ratio indicating approximately the relative 
total intensity of the beam outside and inside the earth^s atmos¬ 
phere, Simultaneous observations with a pyrheliometer give 
the total intensity of the beam inside the atmosphere in absolute 
units. The pyrheliometer reading multiplied by the above ratio 
of the total intensity outside and inside the atmosphere gives 
the solar constant. 

Satisfactory observations by the long method of Langley 
require a uniform atmosphere continuing over a period of several 
hours. In order to utilize many days when the sky though 
apparently clear is not uniform, a new and much shorter method 
was devised. It is based upon the data obtained from a long 
series of long-method days upon which observations were also 
made of the brightness of the sky in a limited zone around the 
sun at certain standard air masses. This brightness is measured 
by an instrument called the pyranometer, developed by Abbot.^® 
From these data the observed atmospheric-transmission coeffi¬ 
cients are expressed empirically at 40 wavelengths as functions 
of the brightness of the sky and of the water-vapor content of the 
atmosphere as determined spectroscopically. When once the 
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empirical tables for this short method have been prepared for a 
given station, the observations for a complete solar-constant 
determination can be made in a few minutes' time. Five inde¬ 
pendent values can be determined in the time occupied for the 
observations of a single long method. 
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Direct-vision spectroscope, 121 
Discontinuous spectra sources, 51 
cadmium arc, 51 
iron arc, 52 
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Dispersing power, 86 
methods of stating, 86 
Dispersion, 182 
anomalous, 85 
of glass, 85 

correction for, 182, 183, 184 
Ketteler-Helmholtz formula, 95 
refractive, 92 

Dobson, G. M. B., 273, 290 
Dominant wavelength, 413 
Dorgclo, H. B., 273 
Double monochromators, 137 
adjustment of, 141 
comparison of types, 140 
double dispersion, 138 
value of, 137 
zero dispersion, 138 
Dowell, J. H., 335, 336 
Downes, A. C., 35 
Dresler, 225 

Driffield, V. C., 249, 253 
Drude, 20 
Drude law, 20 
failure of, 21 
DuBridge, L, A., 238 
Dunn, F. L., 341 
Dunoyer, M. L., 68, 69 

£ 

Echelette gratings, 146 
methods of making, 146,147 
Eder, J. M., 49 
Edgerton, H. E., 71 
Edlefsen, N. B., 45 
Ef ect of absorbed radiation, 2 
Effect of material objects on radia¬ 
tion, 18 

Effective wavelength, 360, 410 
Efficiency, of filter radiometry, 98 
of monochromators, 140 
of spectrographs, 164, 166 
maximum, 166 
Electrodeless tube, 68 
Electromagnetic waves, 1 
Emissivity, 21 
of non-blackbodies, 379 
and reflectivity, 23 


Emissivity, spectral, 21 
total, 21 

and absorption factor, 22 
Emulsion, photographic, 247 
Enclosed metallic arcs, 57 
mercury lamps, 57 
capillary, 59 
Cooper-Hewitt tube, 57 
“glow'’ lamp, 58 
high-pressure mercury arc 
lamps, 58 

laboratory-made mercury arcs, 
60 

low pressure, 58 
Pfund's type, 61 
quartz-mercury arc, 59 
tungsten-mercury arcs, 60 
ultra-high pressure, 59 
Uviarc, 58 

other metallic-vapor arcs, 62 
cadmiiun, 62 
potassium, 62 
sodium, 62 

Energy curves from Anderson's dis¬ 
charge tube, 47 

Energy distributions calculated, 8^ 
11 

Equal energy spectrum, 410 
Equality of brightness photometer, 
390, 417 

Errors in temperature measure¬ 
ments, table of, 377 
Erythema, 413 
intense reddening, 414 
TTniniTmiTT^ perceptible, 413 
Erythemal effectiveness, 413 
Esters as prism material, 89 
Evaluating stimuli, 409 
Evaluation of data, 408 
E-viton, 414 

Exposure, photographic, 248 
Extinction coefficient, 19 
Extrapolated temperatures, table of, 
373 

Eye, as a radiation receiver, 326, 
355, 389, 402 
sensibility of, 416 
Eyepieces, mounting of, 109 
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F 

Fabry, C., 51, 286, 287 
Fabry & Buissoa densitometer, 287 
Factor, filter, 100 
effectiye cutoffs, 101 
Fassin, G., 147 
F6ry, 124, 403 
F^iy prism, 83, 124 
F^ry pyrometer, 384 
Field, juxtaposed spectra type, 327 
Maxwellian type, 328 
monochromatic t 3 ^e, 327 
photometric, 327 
Field size, 395 
Filter factor, lOO 
Filter radiometry, 98 
adyantages of, 92 
ejQficieney of, 98 
‘^exclusion” jSlters, 102 
filter factors, 100 
line separation, 99, 100 
sample filters, 103 
‘^transmission’^ filters, 102 
Filters, Christiansen, 92, 104, 420 
color, 396 

for eliminating stray radiation, 
349 

table of, 348 
light, 92 

in photometry, 395, 396 
in pyrometry, 358, 369 
Finsen, 414 

Firestone, F. A., 192, 320 
Fixed slit, 148 
Flame sources, 49 

characteristics of flash sources, 49 
common nonearbon flames, 49 
luminons carbon flames, 49 
temperature of, 49 
photoflash lamp, 50 
Flash sources, 49 
photoflash lamp, 50 
rapid flash, 71 
Flatow, E., 96 
Flicker photometry, 395 
basis of, 395 


Flicker photometry, color difference, 
396 

fi.eld size, 395 
forms, 395 
observers, 395 
Fluorescence, 74 

as a detector of radiation, 226 
Fluoride as prism material, 91 
Flux, luminous, 394, 409 
radiant, 4 

Focusing means, 83 
Fonda, G. R., 72 
Foote, P. D., 287 

Forsythe, W. E., 1, 27, 365, 389, 416 

Fraunhofer lines, 79, 123 

Fresnel, 198 

Friauf, J. B., 54 

Fuchs, F., 84, 85 

Fundamental concepts, 1 

G 

Gaertner polarizing spectrophotom¬ 
eter, 333 

Galvanometers, 305 
amplification of small deflections, 
319 

d.c. amplification, 316 
Firestone’s ‘'drift-free” ampli¬ 
fier, 320 

principle of, 321 
Moll thermo relay, 319 
diagram of, 320 
modification of, 320 
diagram of, 320 
photoelectric tube, 322 
resonance radiometer, 321 
vacuum tube, 315 
characteristics, 317 
choice of, 307 
damping, 306 
critical, 306 

deflection vs. null instruments, 
312 

erratic momentaiy shifts, 310 
galvanometer-rea^g devices, 314 
measuring circuit, 305 
mounting, 309 
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Galvanometers, partial-deflection 
methods, 313 

photoelectric tube galvanometer 
amplifier, 322 
diagram of, 322 
wiring diagram, 323 
resistance, 307 
response, table of, 316 
sensitivity, 308 

method of specifying, 308 
shielding, 309, 311 
temperature effects, 311 
types of measuring circuit, 305 
types, 305 
moving-coil, 305 
sensitivity, 308 
moving-magnet, 308, 317 
sensitivity, 309, 318 
shielding, 309 

vacuum-tube amplification, 315 
use of, 312 

deflection method, 312 
null method, 312 
partial-deflection method, 313 
zero shift, 310 
Gauss eyepiece, 111, 131 
Geiger-MOiler tube, 239 
Geissler tube, 66 

Geometric considerations of radiant 
energy, 16 
Gerdien, H., 57 
Germeshausen, K. J., 71 
Gibson, K. S., 326, 389 
Glass as prism material, 90 
Globar, 42, 80 
Glow-discharge tubes, 66 

cathodoluminescence device, 67 
electrodeless tube, 68 
Geissler tube, 66 
high-voltage tube, 72 
hollow-cathode tube, 67 
hot-cathode neon lamp, 69 
low-voltage neon lamp, 68 
other metallic-vapor lamps, 73 
sodium-vapor lamp, 72 
stroboscopic lamp, 70 
grid glow, 70 
thyratron, 70 


Glow-discharge tubes, ultraviolet 
lamp, 73 

Gold point, 29, 360 
Goos, F., 293 
Gouy, 54 

Gradient, photographic, and gamma, 

249 

Graphite-tube furnace, 54 
Grating spectrometers, 143 
advantages of, 85 
Gratings, 83 
concave, 83 
echelette, 146, 147 
mounting of, 110 
Greider, C. E., 37 
Griffith, I. 0., 273 
Griffiths, E., 54 
Guild, J., 341 

H 

Haber, 97 

Halite as prism material, 90 
Halm, J., 256 
Hardy, J. D., 145 

Harrison G. B.., 262, 273, 277, 283, 
298, 299, 300 
Hartley, W. N., 64 
Hartmann, J., 286 
Hartmann densitometer, 286 
Hartmann diaphragm, 159 
Hefner lamp, 202 
Heidt, L. J., 62 
Helium, transmission of, 182 
Herschel, 1 
Hertz, 67 

Hesthal, C. E., 298 
Heterochromatic photometry, 391, 
394 

color filters, 396, 398 
location of, 396 
precautions, 396 
transmission of, 396 
conditions of, 395, 396, 397 
criterion, 394, 395 
difficulties of, 394 
field size, 395 
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Heterochromatic photometry, flicker 
photometer, 395 
highly-colored sources, 401 
precautions, 395 
observers, 394, 397 
step-by-step, 396 
Hettner, G., 199 
High-iutensity arcs, 32, 37 
High-pressure mercury arc, 58 
High-voltage tube, 72 
Hilger spectrophotometric equip¬ 
ment, 335 

Hilger-Nutting equipment, 337 
HoflFman, R. M., 62, 63 
Holladay, L. L., 8 
Hollow-cathode tube, 67 
Hot-glass, 42 
Houteimans, F. G., 61 
Howes, H. L., 74 
Hulbuit, E. O., 96 
Hurter, E., 249, 253 
Hyde, E. P., 340, 349 
Hyde sector, 340 

Hydrocarbons as prism material, 89 
aliphatic, 89 
aromatic, 89 
halogen-substituted, 89 
Hydrogen, transmission of, 182 

I 

Ice as prism material, 91 
Illuminating Engineering Society 
definitions, 2 
Image, latent, 262 
Incandescent lamps, 30 
regular types, 30 
efficiency-temperature relation 
30 

life-voltage relation, 31 
resistance-temperature relation 
32 

specifications for laboratory-made 
lamps, 31 

Index of refraction, table of, 88 
Infrared radiation, 36,142 
Infrared sources, 41 
carbon arc, 36 


Infrared sources, globar, 42 
hot-glass, 42 
Nernst glower, 41 
powder films, 43 
Welsbach mantle, 41 
Infrared spcctroinotcrs, 144, 145 
Infrared spccstroratlionuitry, 141 
Intensity, obtained with spoctroni- 
eters, 161 

of radiation, maximum, 6 
International Commission on Illumi¬ 
nation, 396, 410 

I.C.I. standard luniinosity ooefli- 
cients, 411, 419 
table of, 411 

Interpretation of data, 171 
Inverse-square law, 351, 392 
Iron arc, 52 
Irradiation of slit, 162 
advantage of lens, 162 
filling collimator lens, 162 
Ising, G., 319 

Ives, H. E., 389, 395, 398, 403, 417- 
419 

J 

Johansen, E. S., 192 

Johnsrud, A. L., 309 

Jones, G. W., 54 

Jones, L, A., 246, 272, 287, 300 

Jones’s densitometer, 287 

Julius, W. H., 309 

Julius suspension, 309 

K 

Kelvin temperature scale, 6 
Kerr, G. P., 238 

Ketteler-Helmholtz dispersion for¬ 
mula, 95 

Keuffel, C. W., 337 
Keuffel & Esser color analyzer, 337 
Keuffel (fc Esser sector, 337 
King, A. S., 63, 54, 56, 67, 67, 68 
Kingsbury, E. F., 403 
Kirchhoff's law, 22 
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Kisiiakowsky, G. B., 45, 46 
Klatt, V., 74 
Koch, P. P., 292, 293 
Kollcr, L. R., 216 

Koiiig-Martens spectrophotometer, 
328 

Kron, 256 
Kriilla, R., 65 
Kurtz, H. F-, 108 

K 

Lambert^s cosine law, 11, 21 

as applied to non-blackbodies, 21 
iiitogratioii of, 12 
Lamps 

fluorescent, 26, 75 
incandescemt, 26, 30 
coiled filament, 32 
laboratory made, 31 
Nornst, 26, 40, 41 
Poiutolito, 37 
tliorium, 26, 40 
tungstcii, 30 
mercury, 26, 57 
capillary, 59 
high-i)resHuro, 58 
low-pressure, 58 
quartz, 58 

tungsten-mercury, 26, 60 
neon, 68 

phosphorescent, 2(), 75 
photoflash, 26, 49, 50 
sodium, 26, 72 
staxuiard, 16, 368, 393, 398 
stroboscopic*., 26, 70 
thorium, 40 
ultraviblcd,, 60, 73 
Jjango, B., 297 
Langley, 184, 207, 424, 425 
Latcmt imago, 262 
growth or decay of, 262 
determination of, 263 
real imago, 263 
Lawrence, E. 0., 45 
Leakage currents, 243 
surface, 244 

LeCh&telier pyrometer, 856 


Leighton, P. A., 277 
Lenard, P., 74 

Lens or mirrors for focusing, 83, 84 
Lenses, mounting of, 109 
transmission of, 179 
Lewis, B., 54 

Light of nonspectral colors, 413 
white, 412 
Light meters, 406 
Lindock, St., 312 
Linear thermopile, 195 
Liquid sparks, 64, 65 
Lithium fluoride as prism material, 
91 

Littrow mounting of prism, 85, 117, 
127 

Littrow spectrograph, 127 
Location of radiometer, 174, 190 
Lochte-Holtgrovcn, W., 63 
Lotz, A., 57 
Lumen, 394 

Lximinosity coefficients, 411 
Luminosity factors, 396, 416 
final values, 419 
l.C.T. values, 419 
LK.S. values, 419 
methods of measuring, 417, 418 
precautions, 417 

Taiminosity of radiant energy, 411, 
416 

Luminous flux, 394, 409, 411 
Lxmirner, O., 339, 389 
Lummer-Brodlnm cube, 285, 286, 
339, 389 

Lumrnc^.r-Brodhuii spectrophotom¬ 
eter, 339 
Lyman, T., 277 

M 

McAlisto, E. D., 104, 105 
McNicholas, J. IL, 331, 346 
Magnification by spectrometers, 161 
Marsh, IL E., 199 
Martens, F. F., 96, 97, 98 
Marl;ens*s (K5nig-Martens) spec¬ 
trophotometer, 328 
Martin, L. C., 286 
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Materials for various spectral re¬ 
gions, 278 
Matossi, 146, 320 

Maximum luminous efficiency, 409, 
416 

Maxwellian field of view, 328 
Measuring color temperature, 387 
Measuring spectral energy of heav¬ 
enly bodies, 419 

Measuring spectral intensity, 171 
{see Spectral intensity, meas¬ 
urement of) 

Measuring spectral radiation, 162 
(see Spectral radiation, meas¬ 
urement of) 

Mees, C. E. K., 278 
Meggers, W. F., 79, 287 
Meggers & Foote densitometer, 287 
Meidinger, 254 
Melloni thermopile, 191 
Melting point, 29 
gold, 29 
palladium, 29 
platinum, 29 
Mendenhall, C. E., 28 
Mercury arcs, 57-61 
Merton, T. T., 273 
Merz slit, 153, 154 
MgO as a standard surface, 331 
Michel, G., 7, 98 
Michelson, A. A., 51 
Microdensitometers, 283 
Microphotometers, 283 
{see Densitometers) 

Miller, 0. E., 273 
Milligan, W. 0., 297 
Millikan, R. A., 65 
Mirrors, 145 

and lens for focusing, 83, 84 
mounting of, 145 
Pfund^s method, 145 
Moll, W. J. H., 293, 319 
Monochromatic illuminator, 84, 115 
Monochromatic screens, 358 
effective wavelengths, 360 
Monochromators, 84, 115, 119, 121 
choice of, 168 


Monochromators, double, 137 
adjustment of, 141 
comparison of types, 140 
double-dispersion, 138 
for eliminating stray radiation, 
170 

zero-dispersion, 138 
efficiency of, 167 
for ultraviolet, 121 
Van Cittert, 138 
Moore, D. F., 72 
Moss, E. B., 324 

Mounting of optical parts, 109, 110 
Mtiller, R., 309 

N 

National Bureau of Standards, 8, 
16, 45, 397, 419 

calculation of energy distribution, 
8 

spectrophotometric equipment, 
328 

standard lamp for calibration, 16 
National Carbon Company, 35, 56, 
368 

National Physical Laboratory spec¬ 
trophotometric equipment, 341 
Neon lamp, 68 
hot cathode, 69 
low voltage, 68 

Nemst glower, 40, 41, 80, 144, 146 
Newton, 1 

Nichols, E. F., 94-96, 198, 199, 204, 
421 

Nichols, E. L., 74, 75 
Nichols vane radiometer, 198, 295 
Nicholson, S. B., 421 
Nicol prism, 92, 333, 336 
Nitrogen, transmission of, 182 
Non-blackbodies, 20 
absorption factor, 22 
brightness temperature, 23, 379 
and wavelength, 380, 382 
color temperature, 23, 387 
Drude law, 21 
emissivity, 21, 379, 380 
spectral, 21, 380 
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Non-blackbodies, emissivity, total, 
21, 386 

Kirchhoff law, 11, 22 
Lambert cosine law, 21 
radiation temperature, 23, 386 
Noncoherent radiation, 165 
Nonhomogeneous radiation, 408 
evaluation of, 408 
Nonselectivc receivers, 189 
Nottingham, W. B., 238 

O 

Objective densitometers, 283 

(/See also Densitometers, objec¬ 
tive) 

O’Brien, B., 274, 275 
Observers, test of, 397 
Open-flame arcs, 54 
flame carbon, 54 
high-current density, 56 
luminous, Ij 4 
magnetite, 54 

as a spectrosciopic source, 56 
Optical pyromet.crs, 356 
absorbing Hc.rcens for, 369 
require in on ts for, 373 
transmission of, 369 
at different temperatures, 374 
as a function of temperature 
of source, 370 
spe(?tral, 369 
total, 370 

very high temperatures, 371 
brightness temi)erature, 380 
correction to constant wave¬ 
length, 382 
and wavelengili, 381 
calibration of, 365, 368 
blackbody furnace as standard, 
365 

Chaney’s standard arc, 368 
error of Wien e(piation, 367 
extending temperature scale, 
367 

from one standard temperature, 
365 

standard lamp for, 368 
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Optical pyrometers, clean optical 
parts, 375 

comparison source, 375 
different forms of, 356 
disappearing-filament type, 357 
advantages of, 357 
construction of, 363 
diagram of, 358 
direct reading, 357 
emissivity of non-blackbodies, 379 
examples of, 380 
spectral, 379 

errors in extrapolated tempera¬ 
tures, 377 

extending scale, 367, 371, 373 
general notes on, 377 
construction of diaphragm for 
eyepiece, 378 

resolving power of eyepiece, 378 
use of red glasses, 379 
LcCh4telier type, 356 
monochromatic screens, 358 
advantages of red screens, 358 
effective wavelength, 360 
calculated, 361 
defined, 360 
use of, 360 
need of, 358 
transmission, 359 
and temperature, 374 
polarization typo, 356 
precautions in use of, 375 
care of optical part.s, 375 
length of pyrometer filaments 
for low temperatures, 377 
position of comparison source, 
375 

rotating sector, 376 
variations of brightness with 
temperature, 375 
pyrometer filaments, 364 
diameter of, 368 
length of, 377 
measuring of current, 364 
selection of, 364 
sector, 376 
position of, 376 
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Optical pyrometers, spectral type, 
362 

advantages of, 362 
diagram of, 362 
as a spectrophotometer, 362 
temperature scale, 373 
conditions of, 375 
types, 356 
use of, 363 

for observations on nonblack 
sources, 379 
Optical pyrometry, 355 
Optical rotation, 92 
Optical Society of America, 3, 326 
Origin of radiation, 1 
Omstein, L. S., 273 
Oxj^gen, transmission of, 182 

P 

Palladium point, 29, 360 
Paraffin as prism material, 90 
Parks, y, L., 275 
Paschen, F., 67, 185, 191, 205 
Pellin, P., 85 

Pellin & Broca prism, 84, 112, 113 
Periclase as prism material, 91 
Perot, A., 51 
Perrott, G. St. J., 54 
Pettit, E., 421 

Wund, A. E., 43,44,52, 61,145, 210, 
319 

Phosphorescence, 74 
Photoelectric cells, 216 
photo cells for infrared, 234 
selenium cell, 234 
thalofide cell, 234 
photoelectric tube, 216 
photo e.m.f. cell, 232 
barrier layer, 232 
Photoelectric radiometry, 216 
current, 217, 235 
amplifying, 236, 237, 238, 239 
by chopping beam, 238 
Geiger-MuUer tube, 239 
types of circuits, 236, 238 
leakage of, 243 
range of, 216 


Photoelectric radioinotry, inhv, 216 
Photoolectric-tiil )o pyrojiudiu’s, 3H7 
advantages of, 387 
precautions in use, 3S7 
Photoelectric tu])CH, 216 
active surfaces, 230 
alkali metal tu])OH, 219, 222 
anode, 217 
cathode, 217 
characteristics of, 216 
electrical, 227 
compounds, 220 
sensitivity, 220 
fatigue of, 231 
to avoid cffoctu of, 232 
gas-fillod tiilx^s, 228, 229 
advantages, 229 
disadvantages, 229 
infrared, 234 
leakage of current,, 243 
linearity, 216, 218 
measuring current, 235 
with amplifiers, 23(5 

bridge circuits, 237 
balanced method, 240 
electrometer, 235 
galvanometer, 235 
microammeter, 235 
null method, 240, 241 
Rentschler’s method, 243 
thermionic amplifiers, 235 
using neon tubes, 243 
using vibration galvanom(*ter. 

241 

measuring maximum intensilv. 

239 

measuring radiation pulse, 239 
measuring spectral radiation, 175 
selectivity 216 
sensitivity, 216, 220 
of compounds, 220 
curves, 219, 220, 224, 227 
linear, 216 
long-wave limit, 219 
red sensitive, 221 
selective, 216 
size of active surface, 230 
special purposes, 223 
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Photoelectric tubes, spectral re¬ 
sponse, 218, 219, 223, 224 
curves, 219, 220, 224, 227 
dependence of, upon construc¬ 
tion, 223 

upon incident radiation, 221 
long wavelength limit, 219 
ultraviolet, 219 
visible, 220 
surface leakage, 244 
theory of, 216 

tubes for special purposes, 223 
ultraviolet measurement, 226 
use of fluorescent screens, 226 
use of screen with, 223, 224 
Dreslcr method, 225 
wavelength of maximum response, 
226 

Photo e.m.f. coll, 232, 405 
curves, 233 
sensitivity of, 233 

{See also Barrier-layer; Photo¬ 
voltaic cell) 

Photoflash lamp, 49 
Photographic inatorials, 246, 260 
characteristic curve, 247 
shoulder, 251 
too of, 251 
variations in, 264 
and wavelength, 261 
characteristics of, 247 
choice of, 276, 277 
density, 248 
diffuse, 284 
and exposure, 256 
maximum, 251 
and quality of light, 260 
region of correct exposure, 249 
spetmlar, 284 
development of, 247 
characteristic curve, 247, 276 
D-log E curve, 249 
H and D curve, 249 
constant, 249 
contrast, 249 
and development, 261 
and wavelength, 260 


Photographic materials, develop¬ 
ment of, deviation from typi¬ 
cal behavior, 254 
exposing mechanisms, 259 
extent of, 251 
fog, 253 
exposure, 248 

continuous time scales, 260 
correct, region of, 249 
critical frequency, 274 
intormittcncy effects, 260, 274 
magnitude of, 275 
rate of variation, 260 
techniques, 260 
units, energy, 248 
light, 248, 250 
fog, 253 

development, 253 
inherent, 253 
fog correction, 253 

Meidinger^s formula, 254 
Wilsey’s modification, 254 
gradient and gamma, 249 
and development time, 262, 261 
and wavelength, 261, 262 
inertia, 250 
inherent fog, 263 
intermittency effects, 275 
and intensity, 275 
elimination of, 273 
latent image, 262 
latitude, 260 

as a measure of radiation, 246 
reciprocity law, 256 
response, 247 
sensitivity, 250 
to minimhso, 265 
and moisture, 264 
nonuniformity, 266 
and temperature, 264 
speed, 260 
scales, 250 
stimulus, 247 

temperature and moisture, 263, 
264 

under- and over-exposed regions, 
251 
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Photographic radiometry, 246 
advantages of, 246 
apparatus, 275 

Hilger's apparatus, 275 
Jones’s absorbing spectropho¬ 
tometer, 272 

notched-echelon cell, 275 
Spekker spectrophotometer, 275 
conditions for, 266, 267, 269 
elimination of errors, 266, 269, 
272 

illustrated method, 268 
logarithmic method, 268 
null methods, 265 
precision, 270 
reliability of readings, 270 
with wavelength, 266, 267 
continuous wedge exposure, 271 
illustrated example, 268 
step-by-step method, 271 
control -of incident radiation, 272 
adjustable diaphragms, 273 
intermittent time scale, 274 
inverse-square law, 272 
logarithmic aperture sector, 259 
logarithmic spiral sector, 274 
methods, 273 

to minimize errors, 266, 268 
optical wedges, 272, 273 
stepped, 271 

perforated plates and wire 
screens, 273 

radial sector diaphragms, 273 
sectors, 259 
logarithmic, 259, 274 
speed of, 260, 274, 275 
wedge method, 268 
continuous, 271 
optical, 273 
step-by-step, 271 
difficult phase, 272 
eliminating errors, 265, 266, 269, 
272 

overexposure, 261 
precision, 270 
reciprocity effects, 275 
elimination of, 275 
and intensity, 275 


Photographic radiometry, reciproc¬ 
ity effects, magnitude of, 275 
reciprocity law, 255 
equations, 256 
catenary, 256 
Schwarzschild, 256 
failure of, 255, 258 
intensity, 255 
time, 255 
types, 255 

repeatability of readings, 270 
response, 247 
and temperature, 263 
selection of, 276 
sensitivity of, 250, 265 
effect of moisture, 264 
effect of temperature, 264 
extension of, 277 
die sensitizing, 277 
with fluorescent materials, 

277 

materials for various regions, 

278 

image, latent, 262, 263 
developed, 263 
decay, 263 
growth, 263 
real, 263 

to intermittent radiation, 260, 
274 

long wavelength, 277 
to minimize, 265 
nonuniformity of, 265 
nonuniformity of development 
of, 265 

orthochromatic, 277 
panchromatic, 277 
spectral, 261, 277 
with wavelength, 261 
Schumann plates, 277 
speed, 250 
scales, 250 
stimulus, 247 

temperature and moisture, 263, 
264 

typical behavior, 247, 252, 253 
deviation from, 254 
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Photographic radiometry, underex¬ 
posure, 251 

for various spectral regions, 278 
orthochroinatic, 277 
panchromatic, 277 
Photographic repeatability, table of, 
270 

Photographic spectrophotometry, 
272 

conditions for, 272 
Joneses method, 272 
Photometric eciuipment, 389 
bench, 392 

color filters, 395, 396, 398 
comparison lamp, 392 
Lummcr-Brodhim cube, 286, 389 
neutral-tint vsereons, 392 
photomet,ric screen, 389 
screens and diaphragms, 391 
sector disk, 392 
standard lamp, 392, 393 
Ulbriciht sphere, 399 
Photometric held, 327, 389 
Photometric scale, 361 
Photometry, 389 
accuracy, 391 
bench, 392 

(uilculating intensity, 392 
inv'ci*s(‘.-square law, 392 
wit.h size of source, 393 
direct c.omparison, 389 
with color mat(!h, 389 
with different colors, 389 
eye as a measuring device, 389 
field of view, 391 
angle of view, 391, 395 
standard, 391 
brightness of, 417 
size, 417 

flicker (see Flicker photometry) 
heterochroinatic (see Ilcterochro- 
matic photometry) 
horizontal measurement, 391 
mean spheri(‘,al candlcpower, 397 
mean spherical measurement, 397, 
399 

mounting of sources, 391 


Photometry, photometer cube, 389 
Lummer-Brodhun, 389 
contrast, 390 

equality of brightness, 390 
photometer head, 392 
physical (see Physical photometry) 
screens and diaphragms, 391 
sectors, 392 
standards, 397 

for high temperature sources, 
397 

lumen standards, 397, 398 
mean spherical, 397 
step-by-step method, 396 
Ulbriciit sphere, 399 
unit of intensity, 393 
candle, 393 

horizontal standards, 393 
international candle, 393 
lumen, 394 

mean spherical standards, 397 
standards for high temperature, 
397 

Waidner and Burgess standard, 
394 

Phototube response, table of, 222 
Photo-voltaic cell, 232 
Photronic cell, Weston, 405 
Physical densitometers, 288 

(See also Densitometers, 
physical) 

Physical photometry, 397, 402 
desirability, 397, 402 
Fdry^s plan, 403 
Ives and lungsbury’s plan, 403 
light meters, 406 
photo e.m.f. cell, 405 
phototube photometer, 403 
range of, 403 
screens, 404 

Planck radiation law, 2, 6, 17 
accuracy of, 7 

as applied to non-blackbodies, 21 
calculation for constant output, 
11 , 12 

calculation for unit area, 10, 11 
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Planck radiation law, conditions of, 7 
constants of, 12, 13 
method of calculating intensities, 
9, 18 

ratio to Wien, 10 
test of, 7, 8 
units, 13 

Platinum point, 29 
Pocket spectroscope, 84, 122 
Pointolite lamp, 38 
Potassium arc, 62 

Potassium bromide as prism mate¬ 
rial, 90 

Potassium iodide as prism material, 
90 

Powder films, 43 
Preston, T., 187 
Priest, I. G., 92, 332 
Prism materials, 86 
birefringent crystals, 91 
ice, 91 
quartz, 91 
choice of, 91 
ideal properties, 86, 87 
methods of cutting various sub¬ 
stances, 87 
liquid, 88 

aliphatic hydrocarbons, 89 
aromatic hydrocarbons, 89 
carbon bisulfide, 89 
containers for, 88 
esters, 89 

halogen-substituted hydrocar¬ 
bons, 89 
solutions, 89 
water, 89 
quartz, 87, 89 
unirefringent crystals, 90 
diamond, 91 
fluorite, 91 
halite (rock salt), 90 
lithium fluoride, 91 
periclase, 91 
potassium bromide, 90 
potassium iodide, 90 
sylvite, 90 

vitreous materials, 89 
for different wavelengths, 92 


Prism materials, vitreous materials, 
glass, 90 
paraffin, 90 
vitreous silica, 89 
Prism spectrometers, 85 
advantages of, 85 
average transmission, 180 
calculation of transmission, 178 
multiprism, 85 
reflection losses, 177 
transmission at edges, 180 
methods of measuring, 180 
transmission of, 177 
Prisms, 83, 84,112, 119-121,124,288 
Abbe, 112 
Amici, 121 

anomalous dispersion, 85 
constant-deviation, 84, 112 
Cornu, 87, 119,120, 124, 125, 126, 
128 

Fdry, 83, 124 
location, 110 
on table, 132 
materials, 86 
choice of, 91 

measuring angle. 111, 132, 136 
minimum deviation of, 137 
mounting of, 110 
Nicol, 92, 336 
Pellin-Broca, 85, 112, 113 
rotation, 110 
Wollaston, 288, 328 
Young or Thollon, 120 
Purity, colorimetric, 413 
of spectrum, 164-167 
Purkinje effect, 190, 394 
Purples, 413 
Pyranometer, 425 
Pyrheliometer, 423 
Abbot silver-disk, 423 
Angstrom, 423 
scale, 424 
types, 423 

Pyrometer, optical (see Optical 
pyrometer) 

Pyrometry, optical, 355 
non-blackbodies, 379 
total radiation, 383 
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Pyrometry, total radiation, basis of, 
383 

condiiiioiis for uso, 380 
F6ry, 384 
diasnxiu of, 385 
fixod-fo(ms, 385 
diagram of, 385 
radiation temperature, 386 
Thwing, 383 
diagram of, 384 

Q 

Qualitative spectral analysis, 92 
Christiansem filters, 92 
focal isolation, 93 
light filters, 92 
optical rotation, 92 
refractive dispersion, 92 
residual rays, 92, 93, 94 
Quantitative spectral analysis, 83 
Quartz as prism material, 87, 91 
Quartz-mercury arcs, 58 

R 

Radiancy, 4 

over sun's disk, table of, 76 
Riidiant energy, 4 
absorption of, 1, 19, 22 
effect of, 22 
analysis of, 83 
coherent, 165 
constants, 11 
density, 4 

effect of material objects on, 18 
excited by, 1 
filtered line, 180 
geometric considerations, 16 
infrared, cxt.cnt of, 142 {Sec also 
Infrared radiation) 
intensity, 4 
measuring, 1, 189, 246 
from non-blackbodics, 20 
noncoherent, 165 
realizing, 165 
nonhomogeneous, 408 
from nonuniform source, 162 
origin of, 1 
polarized, 180 


Radiant energy, pyrometer, 356,383 
reflected, 22, 177 
scattered, 169 
sources of, 1, 25 
spectral, 1, 189 
standards, 5, 16, 27, 29 
stray, 168, 180, 181 
ultraviolet, 36 

{See also Ultraviolet) 
in unit solid angle, 4 
Radiant-energy density, 4 
Radiant-energy measurements, 15 
with bolometer, 207 
with eye, 189, 326 
flux for wavelength interval, 15 
by photograpliy, 246 
by phototubes, 216 
maximum of, 239 
with radiomicromotcr, 204 
with thermopile, 191 
total, 15 

with vane radiometer, 198 
Radiant flux, 4 
within unit solid angle, 4 
units, 13, 14 
Radiant-flux density, 4 
Radiant intensity, 4 
Radiation, 1 
from films, table of, 43 
(See also Radiant energy) 
Radiation constants, 11, 12, 13 
first, 3, 12 

values for different conditions, 
13 

second, 3, 12 

Radiation laws of blackbody, 2 
Drude law, 20 
I^rchhoff law, 22 
Lambert cosine law, 11 
Planck radiation law, 2, 6, 17 
constants of, 3, 11 
first radiation constant, 3 
second radiation constant, 3 
Rayleigh-Jeans law, 4, 6 
Stcfan-Boltzmann law, 2, 5 
constants, 11 
Wien displacement law, 2 
principal corollaries of, 4 
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Radiation laws of blackbody, Wien 
radiation law, 2, 6 

Radiation laws, comparison of, 9, 10 
Radiation measurement, first at¬ 
tempt, 1 

Radiation measuring devices, 189 
{See also Radiometers) 
Radiation pyrometry, 383 

(/See also Pyrometry, total radia¬ 
tion) 

Radiation receivers, 2 

{See also Radiometers) 
Radiation temperature, 23 
Radiometers, 189 
blackening of, 210 
ideal conditions, 210 
for infrared, 213 
metallic powders as blackeners, 
212 

apparatus for use with, 212 
fine powders for extreme in¬ 
frared, 213 

methods of applying, 212 
calibration of, 189 
eye as radiometer, 189, 326, 355, 
389, 402, 409 
location of, 174, 190, 191 
nonselcctive, 189 
bolometer, 191, 207 
radiomicrometor, 189 
thermopile, 191 
vane radiometer, 189 
protection of, 189 
selective, 189, 191 
human retina, 189 
{See also Eye) 
photoelectric tube, 216 
calibration, 216 
sensitivity, 216 
use, 216 

photo e.m.f. cell, 232 
photographic plate, 246 
selenium cell, 234 
soot as a blackener, 211 
transmission of blackeners, 211 
Radiometry, 189 
filter, 98 


Radiometry, location of receiver, 
174 

measuring maximum of, 239 

with narrow slits, 191 

nonselcctive receiver, 189 

photoelectric, 175, 216 

photographic, 246 

for radiation pulses, 239 

selective, 189, 191 

solar, 421 

spectral, 189 

stellar, 420 

total, 189 

use of windows, 190 
Radiomicroineters, 204, 295 
Boys, 204 

Cohlentz^s vacuum radioinicrom- 
etcir, 206 

description of, 206 
sensitivity of, 207 
d^Arsonval, 204 
Paschon typo, 205 
construction of, 205 
diagram of, 205 
sensitivity of, 206 

Radius of curvature of spectral lines, 
ta])lo of, 177 
Rajewsky, B., 239 
Riindall,'ll. M., 142, 144-146 
Rapid flashing of light, 71 
measuring, 239 

Ratios of Plan(‘,k to Wien equation, 
table of, 10 
Rayleigli, 1()3, 104 
Rayleigh-Jeaiis law, 4, 6 
accuracy of, 2, 6 

as compared to other laws, 7, 9, 
10 

Rays, 1 

residual, 79, 92-94 
Reciprocity effects, 275 
Reciprocity law, 255 
catenary relation, 256 
failure of, 255 

intensity scale failure, 255, 257 

Schwarzschild, 256 

time scale failure, 255, 257 
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Reflection, measurement of, 331, 
337, 345 

Reflection factors, 97 
for residual rays, table of, 97 
Relation between radiation quanti¬ 
ties, 5 

Rentschler, H. C., 243 
Residual rays, 45, 79, 92-94 
Resolving power, 163 
Rayleighdefinition, 163 
of spectrographs, 163 
of spectrometers, 163 
Resonance frequency, 97 
glass, 85 
ultraviolet, 97 
Ritchie, D., 229 
Rock salt, 90, 92 
Roscoc, 255 
Rosenberg, IL, 291 
Rothe, R., 312 

Rubens, H., 7, 93-96, 98, 191 
Rungc, 185 
Russell, M. E., 300 

S 

Sandvik, 0., 201-203 
Sandvik's vane radiometer, 201 
Savart polariscope, 288 
Sawyer, R. A., 48, 65, 66 
Scattered radiation, 169 
Schaefer, 146 
Schneider, E. G., 91 
Schuler, H., 67 
Schumann plates, 277 
Schuster, A., 164-166 
Schwarzschild, 256 
Schwarzschild-Villigcr effect, 285, 
286, 293, 299 
Scars, P. W., 300 
Sectors, 259, 274, 340, 376, 392 
Brodhun, 340 
cylindrical, 341 
Hyde, 340 

Keuffcl & Esser, 337 
logarithmic, 259 
in photometry, 392 


Sectors, pyrometer, 376 
position of, 376 
speed of, 260, 274, 275 
step-by-step, 259 
Selenium cell, 234, 295 
Sensibility of eye, 416 
Sewig, R., 225 
Sheppard, S. E., 254 
Shulgin, V. M., 424 
Sleator, W. W., 144 
Slit, 147 

accessories, 158, 159 
Hartmann diaphragm, 159 
bilateral, 121, 151 
another design, 155 
Bausch k Lomb slit, 154 
cam adjustment, 152 
Merz slit, 153, 154 
simple mechanism, 152, 153 
curved, 157, 177 
method of grinding, 157 
fixed, 148 

methods of making, 148, 149 
methods of mounting, 149 
height, 172, 173 
irradiation of, 162, 163 
use of lenses, 162 
unilateral, 149 
advantages of, 149 
disadvantages of, 149 
methods of making, 149, 150 
methods of mounting, 151 
width of, errors, 182, 349 
optimum, 167 
Slit blades, 156 
bevel, 157 
materials for, 158 
methods of grinding, 156 
SHt height, 172, 173 
choice of, 172 
determination of, 173 
factors affecting, 173 
formulas for, 173 
Slit image, 161, 162 
brightness, 161 
diffraction effects, 163 
lens, 162 

nonuniformity, 172 
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Slit-width, 161, 163, 170, 172 
choice of, 170, 172 
correctionB, 182 
for dispersion, 184 
for overlapping, 185 

approximate method, 187 
Paschen's method, 185, 187 
table of, 187 
designating, 171 
diffraction pattern, 161, 163 
intensity of spectral lines, 171 
numerical values, 172 
optimum slit-width, 167 
overlapping of lines, 171 
wavelength interval, 171 
Slit-width corrections, 182 
for dispersion, 183, 184 
graphical method, 183, 184 
for overlapping, 185 
Preston’s method, 187 
Bunge’s method, 185 
concrete example, 187 
mathematical consideration, 
186 

Smith, S-, 296 
Sodium arc, 62 
Sodium-vapor lamp, 72 
Solar constant, 13, 76, 423 
fundamental method, 424 
Langley method, 424 
long method, 425 
short method, 426 
value of, 14, 76, 423 
Solar emission, 75, 76 
radiation over disk, 76 
solar intensity, 77 
and wavelength, 77, 78 
table of, 77 

Sources of radiant energy, 25 
continuous spectra, 27 
arcs, 32 
blackbodies, 27 

electrical discharges yielding 
essentially continuous spec¬ 
tra, 45 

flame sources, 49 
incandescent lamps, 30 
infrared sources, 41 


Sources of radiant energy, continu¬ 
ous spectra, apodal incandes¬ 
cent luminous sources, 40 
ultraviolet, 36, 45, 47, 58 
discontinuous spectra, 51 
Bunsen flame, 52 
enclosed metallic arcs, 57 
glow-discharge tubes, 66 
graphite-tube furnace, 54 
open-flanio arcs, 54 
sources yielding wavelength 
standards, 51 
spark, 64 

general characteristics, 26 
standard, 15, 16, 27, 36, 51, 52, 79, 
366 

Sources of radiation, table of, 26 
Sources for wavelength, 51, 52, 67 
table of, 79 
Spark, 64 
liquid, 64, 65 
vacuum, 66 
Special problems, 408 
color and brightness, 408 
erythemal effects, 408 
evaluation of stimuli, 408, 409 
luminosity factors, 408 
nonselective receivers, 408 
radiation of heavenly bodies, 408 
selective receivers, 408 
Special thermopile, 196 
Specifying radiation from a source, 
17 

Spectra, 164 
intensity, 164 
purity, 164 

Schuster’s relation, 164 
Spectral analysis, qualitative, 92 
quantitative, 83 

Spectral-energy measurements of 
heavenly bodies, 419 
Spectral intensity, measurement of, 
171 

Spectral lines, curvature of, 176 
Spectral radiant energy measure¬ 
ments, 15 
two problems, 15 
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Spectral radiant energy inoasurc- 
ments, two problems, contin¬ 
uous spectra, 172 
line spectra, 171 
slit widths to use, 172 
Spectral radiation, measurement of, 
162 

effective diaphragms, 174 
limiting visual apertures, 174 
lens factor, 162 
location of receivers, 174 
no nun [form source, 162 
photoelectric tubes, 175 
use of bolometer, 174 
use of lens, 175 
use of thermopile, 174 
location of, 174 

Spectral sensitivity of phototubes, 
table of, 226 

Spectral specification of radiation, 17 
Spectrographs, 84, 123 
adjustment of, 131-134 
advantages of, 124 
choice of, 166 
constant deviation, 115 
efficiency of, 164, 166 
housing of, 126 

inclination of photographic plate, 
125 

Littrow, 117, 127 
adjustment of, 129, 131 
advantages of, 128 
housing of, 129 
range of, 130 
schematic diagram, 128 
maximum efficiency of, 166 
optical system for, 124 
requirements for, 124 
slit, 147 
slit-width, 166 

Straubol quartz instrument, 118 
wavelength scales, 134 
Spectrometers, 84, 108 
absorption losses, 178 
adjustment of, 131, 134 
advantage of, 85 
autocollimating, 116, 117, 131 
advantages of, 117 
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Spectrometers, autocollimating, dis¬ 
advantages of, 117 
auxiliary collimator. 111 
constant-deviation, 84, 112, 116 
DcLaszlo mounting, 113 
ninety degree deviation, 113 
rcq\iironients of, 114 
value of, 112 

Wadsworth mounting, 135 
design of bearings and moving 
parts, 109 
Gauss eyepiece, 131 
grating, 143 
advantages of, 85 
instruments with quartz optical 
parts, 118-121 
Littrow mounting, 85, 127 
magnification and intensity of, 161 
mounting of optical parts, 109 
eyepieces, 109 
gratings, 110 
lenses; 109 

location of collimator, 110 
location of prism, 110 
location of telescope, 110 
prisms, 110 
multi prism, 85 
as an optical instrument, 161 
magnification, 161 
slit image dimensions, 161 
diffraction effects, 161 
uses of, 161 

Pfund^s infrared spectrometer, 145 
prism, 85 

(5ee afoo Prism spectrometers) 
prism-grating combination, 143, 

144 

method of mounting mirrors, 

145 

prisms, 112, 119, 124 
Abbe, 112 

constant-deviation, 112 
Cornu, 119 
F6ry, 124 
Pellin-Broca, 112 
Young-Thollon, 120 
purity of spectrum, 164, 165, 166 
with quartz optical parts, 118-121 
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Spectrometers, resolving power of, 
163 

rotation, of collimator. 111 
of prism, 110 
of telescope. 111 

Sleator’s infrared spectrometer, 
144 
slit, 147 

and diffraction, 161 
dimensions of, 161 
image dimensions of, 161 
intensity, 161 

ultraviolet spectrometers, 119 
range of, 120 

uses of spectrometers, 161 
vacuum, 182 

wavelength adjustment, 115 
wavelength calibration, sources 
for, 79 

wavelength scales, 134 
Spectrophore, 84 
Spectrophotometer, 84, 326 
Brodhun sector, 340 
cylindrical sector, 341 
fields, 327 
brightness of, 352 
juxtaposed spectra type, 327 
monochromatic, 327 
Hyde sector, 340 

illumination and reference stand¬ 
ards, 344 

for apparent-reflectance meas¬ 
urement, 345, 346, 347 
for relative-energy measure¬ 
ment, 347 

for transmission measurement, 
344 

Keuffel and Esser sector, 337 
nonpolarization methods, 337 
Keuffel &; Esser color analyzer 
337 

description of, 337, 338 
Lummer-Brodhun spectropho¬ 
tometer, 339 
description of, 339, 340 
diagram of, 339 


Spectrophotometer, nonpolarization 
methods, National Physical 
Laboratory equipment, 341 
design by Buckley <fe Brooks, 
.343 

description of, 343 
diagram of, 342 
design by Guild, 341 
diagram of, 341 
optical principles, 326 
photometric scale, 351 
checking reliability of, 351 
polarization methods, 328 

Bausch & Ijomb spectropho- 
tometric equipment, 332 
description of, 332, 333 
Gaert-ner polarizing spoctropho- 
tomotor, 333 
diagram of, 334 
Hilger equipment, 335 
diagram of optical system, 335 
Hilger-Nutting equipment, 337 
K6nig-Mart.cris equipment, 328 
description of, 328, 329 
transmission of samples, 330 
use of, 331, 332 

Martens photometer and spec¬ 
trometer combinations, 328 
National Bureau of Standards 
equipment, 328 

precision of measurements, 352 
reliability of data, 344 
slit-width errors, 349 
stray light, 349 

filters for elimination of, 348 
wavelength calibration, 348 
Spectroradiometor, 84 
Spectroradiometry, infrared, 141 
advantage of prism spectrometer, 
142 

grating spectrometers, 143 
gratings, 146, 147 
infrared, 141, 142 
prism-grating combination, 144 
diagram of, 144 

Pfund’s method of mounting 
mirrors, 145 
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Spectroscope, 84 
Bunsen, 110 
direct-vision, 121 
pocket, 84, 122 
Spectroscopic source, 56 
Spectrum, purity of, 164, 165, 166, 
167 

Spence, B. J., 198 
Spence's radiometer, 203 
Stefan-Boltznmnn constant, 12 
Stefan-Boltzmann law, 2, 5 
accuracy of, 6 

as applied to non-blackbodies, 21 
bases of, 6 
constants, 11 
Stellar radiometry, 420 
methods of, 420 
with photoelectric tubes, 422 
use of filters, 421 
Stcradiancy, 4 

Stimuli, evaluation of, 408, 409 
color and brightness, 410 
color coordinates, 412 
crythcmal effectiveness, 413 
minimum perceptible, 413 
E-vitoii, 414 
Finsen, 414 

light of non-spcctral colors, 413 
luminous flux, 409, 411 
maximum luminous efficiency, 
409, 416 
white light, 412 
Stockbarger, D. C,, 91, 98 
Straubcl, R., 118 

Straub(d quartz spectrograph, 118 
Stray radiation, 137, 168, 181, 349, 
416 

definition of, 168 
eliminating, by constant devia¬ 
tion, 170 

by diaphragms, 169 
by double monochromators, 138 
l)y prism reficction, 170 
filters for eliminating, 348 
housing of spectrometer, 169 
in luminosity factor measure¬ 
ments, 416 

methods of avoiding, 169, 170 


Stray radiation, from optical parts, 
169 

scattered radiation, 169 
Stroboglow, 71 
Stroboscopic lamp, 70 
Strong, J., 142, 213 
Subjective densitometers, 283 
(See also Densitometers) 

Sun, 75 

Surface thermopile, 191, 196 
Sylvite, as prism material, 90 
Symbols, 2, 3 
table of, 3 

T 

Tables: 

Absorption of air, 181 
Candlepower at various distances, 
393 

Changes in temperature due to 
various changes, 378 
Characteristics of carbon arcs, 34, 
36 

Characteristics of flash sources, 49 
Characteristics of galvanometers, 
317 

Comparison of radiation laws, 10 
Corrections to brightness tem¬ 
perature, 381 

Corrections for cmissivities, 381 
Errors in temperature measure¬ 
ments, 377 

Extrapolated temperatures, 373 
Filters for elimination of stray 
light, 348 

Galvanometer response, 316 
I.C.I. standard stimuli coeffi¬ 
cients,’ 411 

Index of refraction, 88 
Photographic repeatability, 270 
Phototube response, 222 
Radiancy over sun’s disk, 76 
Radiation from films, 43 
Radius of curvature of spectral 
lines, 177 

Ratios of Planck to Wien equation, 
10 
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Tables: 

Reflection factor for residual rays, 
97 

Slit-width corrections, 187 
Solar intensity and wavelength, 77 
Sources of radiation, 26 
Sources for wavelength, 79 
Spectral sensitivity of phototubes, 
226 

Symbols and definitions, 3 
Transmission of absorbing glasses, 
374 

Types of incandescent lamps, 30 
Vane radiometer sensitivity, 201 
Wavelength units, 14 
Wavelengths of residual rays, 96 
Taylor, A. H., 238, 322, 401 
Taylor, H. S., 63 
Tear, J. D., 200, 201, 421 
Tear^s radiometer, 200 
Telescope, location of, 110 
rotation of. 111 
Temperature, 23 
brightness, 23, 380 
and wavelength, 379, 380, 382 
color, 23, 387 
Kelvin scale, 6 
radiation, 23 
standard, 29 
Thalofide cell, 234 
Thermocouples, 192 
assembling, 195 
cold junctions, 192 
construction, 194 
materials for, 192 
size of wires, 192 
soldering, 194 
special, 196 
theory of, 192 
Thermopile, 174, 191 
amplifier, 146 
construction, 194 
linear, 195 
location of, 174 
materials for, 192 
Melloni, 191 
special, 196 
surface, 191, 196 


Thermopile, as telescope slit, 191 
theory of, 192 

use of, in measuring transmission, 
180 

vacuum, 197 
Thollon, L., 120 
Thompson, N., 301 
Thorium lamp, 40 
Thome-Baker, T., 262 
Thwing pyrometer, 383 
Thyratron, 70 
Transmission, 182 
absorbing glasses, table of, 374 
argon, 182 

atmosphere, 182, 425 
helium, 182 
hydrogen, 182 

measuring spectral, 172, 329 
of lenses, 179 
nitrogen, 182 
oxygen, 182 
of spectrometers, 177 
determination of, 180 
effect of stray radiation, 180 
methods of calculation, 178 
polarization, 180 
with prism filled and half filled, 
179 

vs. thickness, 414, 415 
for very thin samples, 415 
Tungsten arc, 38 
methods of starting, 40 
special, 38, 39 
Tungsten-mercury arc, 60 
Twyman, F., 274, 275 
Tyndall, E. P. T., 389 
Types of incandescent lamps, table 
of, 30 

U 

TJhler, H. S., 84, 112 
XJlbricht sphere, 398, 399, 400 
operating conditions, 401 
paint, 399 

reflecting factor, 401 
size of, 400 
window, 400 

measuring brightness of, 400 
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Ultraviolet, atmospheric absorption 
of, 182 

Ultraviolet lamp, 73 
Ultraviolet radiation, 36 
carbon arc, 32 
concentrated discharge, 45 
quartz-mercury arcs, 58 
sources, 36, 45, 47, 58 
tungsten-mercury arcs, 60 
ultraviolet lamp, 73 
underwater spark, 45 
vacuum spark, 65 
wire explosion, 66 

Ultraviolet spectrometers, 118-121 
Underwater spark, 44, 45 
Unilateral slit, 149 
Units, 13 

of light intensity, 393 
radiant flux, 13 
wavelength, 14 
Urbain, M. G., 75 
Uviarc, 68 

V 

Vacuum spark, 65 
Vacuum spectrometers, 182 
Vacuum thermopile, 197 
van Cittort, P. H., 138 
Vane radiometer, 198 
advantages of, 203 
dimensions of system, 200, 201 
disadvantages of, 203 
Nichols typo, 198 
modified forms, 199 
Abbot^s design, 203 
Coblentz’s design, 199 
Sandvik's design, 201 
sensitivity, 202 
Spence's design, 203 
Tear's design, 200 
pressure in chamber, 199, 200 
sensitivity of, 201, 202 
table of, 201 
theory of, 199 
uses of, 204 

weight of system, 200, 202 


Vitreous silica as prism material, 89 
von Wartenberg, H., 95, 96 

W 

Wadsworth, F. L. O., 84, 85 
Wadsworth mounting, 84, 119, 135, 
137 

adjustment of, 136 
Waidner, C. W., 28, 393 
Waidner and Burgess standard, 393 
Water as prism material, 89 
Water-vapor absorption, 182 
Wavelength, 14, 360, 410 
dominant, 413 
effective, 360, 410 
of maximum intensity, 4 
of residual rays, table of, 96 
scales, 134 
adjustment of, 115 
table of, 14 
units, 14 

Wavelength standards, 61, 62, 60, 
62, 72, 79 
Bunsen flame, 52 
cadmium arc, 51 
glow-discharge tube, 66 
iron arc, 52 
mercury lamp, 67-60 
other metallic arcs, 62 
sodium lamp, 72 
standard sources, 79 
Webb, J. H., 264, 274, 275 
Welsbach mantle, 26, 40, 41, 80, 93, 
95 

Weniger, W., 182 
Wernicke, W., 89 
Weston photronic cell, 405 
White, W. P., 313 
White light, 412 
Whitford, A. E., 243 
Wick, Francos, 74 
Wien displacement law, 2, 6 
accuracy of, 5 
bases of, 6 
corollaries of, 4, 5 
Wien radiation law, 2, 6 
accuracy of, 2, 6 
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Wien radiation law, as applied to 
non-blackbodies, 21 
constants of, 12, 13 
error in optical pyrometry, 367 
ratio to Planck, 10 
Wilsey, R. B., 254 
Wilson, E. B., 45 
Wilson, 0. C., Jr., 296 
Wire explosion, 48 
in vacuum, 66 

Wollaston prism, 288, 328, 333 


Wood, R. W., 45, 01, 93 
Worthing, A. G., 25 
Wouda, J., 301 
Wrede, B., 45 
Wright, N., 146 
Wyneken, I., 45 
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Young, A. H., 72 
Young, C. A., 120 




